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SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


History  and  Description 
SAN  BENITO  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


This  is  the  young- 
est of  the  fifty-four 
counties  of  California, 
having  been  taken 
from  Monterey  in 
1874.  It  is  the  four- 
teenth in  order  of  size, 
there  being  thirteen 
other  counties  small- 
er in  area.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Surveyor- 
General's  report,  it 
has  about  one  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  land,  about  one-half  of  which  is  on  assess- 
ment roll.     Its  assessed  valuation  was  given  at  $3,774,003. 

San  Benito  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Santa  Clara,  on  the 
east  by  Merced  and  Fresno,  on  thy  south  by  Fresno  and 
Monterey,  and  on  the  west  by  Monterey.  It  resembles  Cali- 
fornia in  miniature,  having  a  range  of  mountains  on  each  side 
and  a  well  defined  valley  in  the  center.  On  the  west,  the 
Gabilan  hills  form  its  boundary,  and  on  the  east  the  Monte 
Diablo  range  closas  in  the  county,  both  joining  at  the  southern 
extremity,  while  the  Pajaro  river  at  the  north  shuts  off  the 
Santa  Clara  valley.  The  topographical  features  of  the  county 
are  rough  mountains  and  broad  plains,  gently  rounded  hills 
and  small  valleys. 

numerous  Small  valleys, 

The  San  Benito  valley  is  divided  into  several  smaller  branches, 
as  Xres  Pjnos,  Brown,  Peach  Tree,  Priest  and  Cholomo.  The 
San  Benito  and  its  numerous  streamlets,  "runs  northward  all 
through  these  until  it  reaches  the  Pajaro.  As  might  !»■  sup- 
posed agriculture  and  grazing  constitute  tin-  chief  resources  of 
the  county,  but  like  all  parts  of  California,  metals  and  min- 
erals   have    been    found    in  it.      The   low  lands  are  very  fertile 

and  produce    large   crops  of  wheat,  tobacco,  fruit  and    hops, 


The  hills  are  devoted  to  cattle  and  sheep  grazing.  Much  of 
the  land  is  yet  unclaimed  both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  small 
valleys  between  them. 

The  great  body  of  the  farm  land  is  treeless.  Water  is 
reached  almost  anywhere  in  the  valley,  at  a  depth  of  from  six 
to  twenty  feet.  Many  artesian  wells  are  flowing  in  the  county. 
Lime,  marble,  coal  and  quicksilver  are  abundant  in  the  hill 
ranges.  In  consideration  of  the  quantity  of  farming  lands, 
settlers  will  find  none  cheaper  in  the  State.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  that  find  places  in  the  little  valleys  and  canons, 
and  on   the  mountain  sides  is  increasing  rapidly  every  year. 

These  mountain  homes,  sheltered  from  the  winds,  possessing 
a  delightful  climate,  have  peculiar  advantages  in  the  produc- 
tion of  fruits.  Grapes,  figs,  peaches,  apricots,  oranges,  lemons 
and  semi-tropical  fruits  flourish  here. 

MAST   DESIRABLE  ADVANTAGES. 

There  is  a  vast  quantity  of  unsurveyed  Government  land  in 
the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  now  held  by 
the  right  of  possession.  This  possession  gives  no  fee  to  the 
land,  but  gives  to  the  purchaser  the  right  to  occupy  until  sur- 
veyed, and  then  the  first  right  to  buy  at  Government  prices. 

The  health  of  the  people  of  this  county  is  as  good  as  in  any 
section  of  the  State — no  chills  and  fever,  no  epidemic  diseases  ; 
a  climate  that  in  itself  does  not  produce  disease  of  any  kind, 
an  atmosphere  that  brings  no  malaria.  There  is  no  night  in 
the  year  but  is  cool  enough  to  afford  a  good,  refreshing  sleep 
under  a  pair  of  blankets,  and  none  so  cold  that  a  person  could 
not  sleep  comfortably  in  the  open  air  under  the  same  cover. 

Fuel  and  water  are  plentiful,  while  the  tanner  has  not  to 
farm  among  trees,  yet  the  mountains  and  hill-sides  on  each  side 
of  the  valley  are  covered  with  an  abundance  of  timber.  Lum- 
ber and  wood  are  cheap,  Good  water  is  obtained  by  boring  at 
from  flirty  to  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  depth;  and  the 
water  in  these  wells,  in  some  localities  flows  out,  but  in  others 
only  rises  to  within  from  five  to  twenty  Feet  of  the  surface, 
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>LANCE  AT  EARLY  HISTORY. 


A    QLASBB  AT   EARLY    HISTORY. 

Before  entering  more  fully  upon  the  hiatory  of  the  county  it 
would  seem  appropriate  to  take  a  glance  at  the  early  history  of 
the  State,  and  note  a  little  of  its  progress  during  a  short  decade ; 
including  the  first  establishment,  rise  and  decline  of  the  mis- 
sions ;  the  rapidity  and  grandeur  of  its  wonderful  rise  and  pro- 
gress ;  the  extent  of  its  home  and  foreign  commerce ;  the  dis- 
covery and  astonishing  produce  of  gold.  No  county  history 
therefore  could  be  complete  unless  it  included  some  account  of 
the  circumstances  which  brought  each  county  into  existence, 
and  from  whence  came  the  men  who  organized  and  set  the 
machinery  of  State  and  local  governments  in  operation.  It 
would  thus  be  well,  then,  that  posterity  should  know  something 
of  the  early  history  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  then-  own  immedi- 
ate neighborhood ;  and  by  placing  these  scenes  upon  record  they 
will  remain  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  people  that  otherwise,  in 
the  lapse  of  years,  must  gradually  fade  away. 

RAPID    SETTLEMENT  AND  PROCRESS. 

One  hundred  years  ago — almost  within  the  memory  of  men 
now  living — but  very  little  of  California's  soil  had  been  trodden 
by  the  foot  of  civilized  man.  Up  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
1848,  it  was  an  afar-off  land,  even  to  those  on  the  western  bor- 
der of  civilization.  School-boys  then  looked  upon  their  maps 
and  wondered  if  they  might  ever  be  permitted  to  traverse  the 
"unexplored  region"  marked  thereon.  About  that  time,  when 
Thomas  H.  Benton  said  the  child  was  then  born  that  would 
see  a  railroad  connecting  ocean  with  ocean,  most  people  smiled, 
and  thought  that  the  day-dream  of  the  old  man  had  somewhat 
unsettled  his  hitherto  stalwart  intellect.  No  dream  of  forty 
years  ago,  no  matter  how  bright  the  colors  that  may  have  been 
placed  before  the  imagination,  ever  pictured  the  California  of 
to-day — our  own,  our  loved  California. 

PACIFIC   OCEAH    FIRST   SEEN. 

1513. — The  Pacific  ocean  was  given  to  the  world  by  Vaseo 
Nunez  de  Balboa,  "who  looked  down  from  the  heights  of  Panama 
upon  its  placid  bosom  on  the  25th  day  of  September,  1513, 
the  same  year  in  which  Mexico  was  conquered  by  Hernando 
Cortez.  To  Balboa  therefore  belongs  the  credit  of  first  Beeing 
the  Pacific  ocean. 

DISCOVERY   OP   CALIFORNIA, 

1534. — Cortez  fitted  out  two  ships  for  discovery  of  the  Pai  ifii 
coast,  One  was  commanded  by  Beearra,  who  was  murdered 
by  liis  crew,  led  on  by  Ins  own  pilot  Ortun,  or  Fortuflo 
Zimenes. 

Zimenee  afterward  continued   the  voyage  of  diacovorj    and 


appears  to  have  sailed  westward  across  the  gulf,  and  to  have 
touched  the  peninsula  of  California.  This  was  in  the  year 
]  534.    He  therefore  was  the  first  discoverer  of  the  country. 

FIIiST    EXPLORING   EXPEDITON. 

1542.— On  the  27th  of  June,  1542,  Juan  Rodriguez  Cabrillo, 
who  had  been  one  of  Cortez's  pilots,  left  Navidad,  in  Mexico, 
under  instructions  from  Antonio  de  Mendoza,  Viceroy  of  Spain, 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  On  the  5th  of  July  he  landed  at 
Cape  St.  Lucas,  in  Lower  California,  and  following  the  coast, 
he  finally  entered  the  delightful  harbor  of  San  Diego,  in  Upper 
California,  on  September  28th.  This  place  he  named  San 
Miguel,  which  was  afterwards  changed  by  Viscaino  to  that 
which  it  now  bears. 

He  passed  by  the  Golden  Gate  and  reached  latitude  44°  on 
the  10th  of  March,  1543.  The  cold  became  so  intense  that  he 
headed  his  ship  again  for  Navidad.  Cabrillo  landed  at  Cape 
Mendocino,  which  he  called  Mendoza,  in  honor  of  the  Viceroy. 
Whatever  discoveries  may  have  been  made  by  this  navigator, 
were  followed  by  no  practical  results. 

SECOND   EXPLORING    EXPEDITION. 

157!). — The  next  expedition  along  the  coast  seems  to  have 
been  that  of  the  English  buccaneer,  Francis  Drake,  afterwards 
knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  for  his  success  in  capturing  and 
destroying  the  rich  Spanish  ships.  There  long  existed  a  popu- 
lar belief  that  Drake  sailed  into  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco, 
and  that  the  bay  was  named  for  him  ;  but  it  is  now  well  settled 
that  the  bay  he  entered  was  that  of  Tomales.  on  the  coast  of 
Marin  county.    This  once  bore  the  name  San  Francisco. 

This  noted  English  voyager,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  sailed  along 
the  coast  in  1579.  It  is  said  his  Spanish  pilot,  tforera,  left  him 
in  Oregon,  and  thence  found  his  way  overland  t"  Bfexico,  a 
distance  of  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles.  The  name  of 
New  Albion  was  given  to  the  country  by  Drake,  with  the 
evident  intention  of  securing  it  for  the  British  crown. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  after  repairing  his  ship  and  doubtless 
taking  on  board  a  goodly  supply  of  fresh  meat  and  water,  Drake 
set  sail  for  England,  going  by  way  of  the  tape  of  Good  Hope. 
and  arriving  in  Plymouth  November  8, 1580,  having  b 
about  two  years  and  tenmonths.  Hewasthefirsl  Engli 
who  circumnavigated  the  globe,  and  was  the  firsl  man  who 
over  made  the  entire  voyage  in  the  same  vessel  He  was  gra- 
ciously received  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  knighted.  She  also 
nave  orders  for  the  preservation  of  Ins  ship,  the  Ooldi  u  Hind, 
that  it  might  remain  a  monument  to  liis  own  and  his  country's 
glory 

At.  the  end  of  a  centurj  ii  had  to  be  broken  up,  owing  to 
decay.     < u'  the  -'anal  timber  a  ohoir  was  mad.-,  win 
presented  by  Charles  II.  to  tho  Oxford  Quivorsity. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ORIGINAL  INHABITANTS. 
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Sir  Francis  Drake  died  on  board  ship,  at  Nombre  de  Dios, 
in  the  West  Indies,  January  28,  1595. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE   ORIGINAL   INHABITANTS. 

1579. — The  natives  bringing  the  admiral  (Drake)  a  present 
of  feathers  and  cauls  of  network,  he  entertained  them  so  kindly 
and  generously  that  they  were  extremely  pleased,  and  soon 
afterwards  they  sent  him  a  present  of  feathers  and  bags  of 
tobacco.  A  number  of  them  coming  to  deliver  it,  gathered 
themselves  together  at  the  top  of  a  small  hill,  from  the  highest 
point  of  which  one  of  them  harangued  the  admiral,  whose  tent 
was  placed  at  the  bottom.  When  the  speech  was  ended,  they 
laid  down  their  arms  and  came  down,  offering  their  presents, 
at  the  same  time  returning  what  the  admiral  had  given  them. 
The  women  remaining  on  the  hill,  tearing  their  hair  and  mak- 
ing dreadful  bowlings,  the  admiral  supposed  them  engaged  in 
making  sacrifices,  and  thereupon  ordered  divine  service  to  be 
performed  at  his  tent,  at  which  these  people  attended  with 
astonishment. 

The  arrival  of  the  English  in  California  being  soon  known 
through  the  country,  two  persons  in  the  character  of  ambassa- 
dors came  to  the  admiral  and  informed  him,  in  the  best  manner 
they  were  able,  that  the  king  would  visit  him,  if  he  might  be 
assured  of  coming  in  safety.  Being  satisfied  on  this  point,  a 
numerous  company  soon  appeared,  in  front  of  which  was  a  very 
comely  person,  bearing  a  kind  of  sceptre,  on  which  hung  two 
crowns,  and  three  chains  of  great  length.  The  chains  were  of 
bones,  and  the  crows  of  net-work,  enviously  wrought  with 
feathers  of  many  colors. 

A   MAJESTIC    INDIAN    KINO. 

Next  to  the  sceptre-beaver  came  the  king,  a  Handsome, 
majestic  person,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  tall  men,  dressed 
in  skins,  who  were  followed  by  the  common  people,  who,  to 
make  the  grander  appearance,  had  painted  their  faces  of  various 
colors,  and  all  of  them,  even  the  children,  being  loaded  with 


Then  there  is  another  silence  concerning  this  region,  of 
twenty-four  years,  when  Viseaiiio  comes,  exploring  more  care- 
fully, and  searching  for  harbors. 

ATTEMPT  TO  POSSESS  THE   COUNTRY. 

1602. — It  was  not  until  1602,  that  the  Spaniards  took  any 
actual  steps  to  pnssess  and  colonize  the  continent.  In  that  year 
Don  Sebastian  Viscaino  was  dispatched  by  the  Viceroy  of  Mex- 
ico, acting  under  the  instructions  of  his  royal  master,  King 
Phillip  III.,  on  a  voyage  of  search  in  three  small  vessels.  He 
visited  various  points  on  the  coast,  among  them  San  Diego. 

BAY  OF  MONTEREY  FOUND  AND  NAMED. 

1602.— It  is  he  who  finds  Monterey  Bay.  He  gets  there, 
December  16,  1602.  His  object  was  to  find  a  port  where  the 
ships  coming  from  the  Phillipine  Islands  to  Acapulco,  a  trade 
which  had  then  been  established  some  thirty  years,  might  put 
in,  and  provide  themselves  with  wood,  water,  masts,  and  other 

things  of  absolute  necessity. 

Viscaino  gave  the  name  of  Monterey  to  that  bay.  On  the  next 
day  after  he  anchored  near  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 

Monterey,  religious  worship  was  held  "under  a  large  oak  by 

the  sea-side." 


The  men  being  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  the  admiral  stood 
ready  to  receive  the  king  within  the  fences  of  his  tent.  The 
company  having  halted  at  a  distance,  the  sceptre-bearer  made 
a  speech,  half  an  hour  long,  at  the  end  of  which  he  began  sing- 
in^  and  dancing,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  the  king  and  all 
the  people,  who,  continuing  to  sing  and  dance,  came  quite  up 
to  the  tent;  when  sitting  down,  the  king  took  off  his  crown  of 
feathers,  placed  it  on  the  admiral's  head,  and  put  on  him  the 
other  ensigns  of  royalty  ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  made  him  a 
solemn  tender  of  his  whole  kingdom;  all  of  which  the  admiral 
accepted  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  his  sovereign,  in  hopes  that 
these  proceedings  might,  one  time  or  other,  contribute  to  the 
advantage  of  England. 


Fnwr  Vessel  Entering  the  Govukn  Gate. 


The  description  they  give  of  the  harbor  says:  "Near  the 
shore  is  an  infinite  number  of  very  large  pines,  straight  and 
smooth,  fit  for  masts,  and  yards,  likewise  oaks  of  a  prodigious 
size  for  building  ships.  Here  likewise  are  rose  trees,  white 
thorns,  firs,  willows  and  poplars;  large  clear  lakes  and  fine 
pastures  and  arable  lands." 

Viscaino  leaves  on  the  3d  of  January,  1603,  and  then  follows 
a  long  silence  of  more  than  a  hundred  aud  sixty  years,  during 
which  no  record  speaks  of  this  region  of  country. 

FOUNDING  OF    FIRST  MISSION. 

1763.— A  great  zeal  for  missions  had  sprung  up,  and  then 
prevailed  in  Mexico  for  Christianizing  the  regions  at  the  North. 
The  glowing  descriptions  of  the  old  navigators  who  touched  here 
more  Ulan  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  were  revived,  and 
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EXPLORERS 


NAME  THE  RIVERS  AND  TREES. 


now  canie  into  existence  a  desire  both  in  Spain  and  Mexico,  to 
enter  into  and  possess  the  land.  Two  divisions  of  the  expedi- 
tion reached  San  Diego  nearly  at  the  same  time.  One  by  sea 
and  the  other  by  land,  up  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California. 

They  were  there  together  and  founded  the  first  ot  the  mis- 
sions of  Upper  California  on  the  16th  day  of  July,  1760.  But 
their  zeal  was  too  great  to  allow  them  to  wait  at  the  southern- 
most, border  of  the  promised  land.  They  set  their  faces  north- 
ward. 

MONTEREY  SEARCHED  FOR  AFTER  107  YEARS. 

1769.— They  had  read  of  Viscaiflo,  and  his  glowing  description 
of  the  country  around  the  bay  he  named  "  Monterey."  They  pro- 
posed to  set  out  at  once  to  find  it  by  land. 

The  expedition  left  San  Diego  July  14,  1769,  and  was  com- 
posed of  Governor  Portala,  Captain  Revera,  with  twenty-seven 
soldiers  with  leathern  jackets,  and  Lieutenant  P.  Fages  with 
seven  volunteers  of  Catalonia,  besides  Engineer  Constanzio,  and 
fifteen  Christian  Indians,  from  Lower  California. 

Fathers  Crespi  and  Gomez  accompanied  them  for  their  spirit- 
ual consolation,  and  to  keep  a  diary  of  their  expedition.  Owing 
to  Father  Crespi's  diary,  the  principal  incidents  of  this  first 
journey  by  land  up  this  coast  are  known  to  us.  They  kept 
near  the  sea-shore  most  of  the  way.  They  were  .constantly 
passing  rancherias  of  Indians,  whom  they  greeted  as  well  as 
they  knew  how,  and  they  were  not  molested  by  them.  It  was 
late  in  September  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Bay  of 
Monterey,  the  very  bay  they  were  in  search  of,  but  they  did 
not  recognize  it ! 

Father  Crespi  and  the  Commandant,  ascended  a  hill  and 
looked  down  upon  it. 

THEY  FIND  BUT  DO  NOT  RECOGNIZE  IT. 

They  recognized  Point  Pinos,  and  New  Year's  Point  as  describ- 
ed by  Cabrera,  but  they  did  not  recognize  the  bay  as  Viscaiiio's 
Bay  of  "  Monterey ! "  It  is  certainly  very  strange  that  they 
did  not,  but  for  some  reason  they  did  not  seem  to  have  thought 
of  its  being  the  very  spot  thoy  were  in  search  of! 

The  description  of  it  by  which  they  were  guided  was  of 
course  one  given  by  those  coming  into  the  bay  by  water.  It 
may  not  have  been  detailed  or  definite,  or  suited  to  guide  those 
seeking  it  by  land. 

At  any  rate,  the  soldiers  explored  Point  Pinos  on  both  sides 
and  yet  never  recognized  the  place. 

They  were  all  half  of  a  mind  to  give  up  the  search  and  go 
back . 

But  the  resolution  to  proceed  still  further  prevailed,  and  so 
they  resumed  their  inarch.  We  trace  thorn  now  stop  by  step. 
They  crossed  the  Salinas  river.  They- passed  several  lagoons. 
They  descended  into  the  Pajaro  valley  and  camped  near  the 
bank  of  the  river. 


INDIANS  ABOUT   MONTEREY. 

Moreover,  in  this  valley  they  meet  with  an  encampment  of 
Indians,  numbering,  as  they  said,  five  hundred. 

The  Indians  had  no  notice  of  the  arrival  of  strangers  in  then- 
land  and  were  alarmed.  Some  took  to  their  arms;  some  ran 
to  and  fro  shouting.  The  women  fell  to  weeping  bitterly. 
Sargent  Ortega  alighted  from  his  horse  and  approached  them, 
making  signs  of  peace. 

He  picked  up  from  the  ground,  arrows  and  little  flags  which 
they  had  set,  and  they  clapped  their  hands  in  signs  of  appro- 
bation. 

They  were  asked  for  something  to  eat.  The  women  hast- 
ened to  their  huts  and  began  to  pound  seeds  and  make  a  kind 
of  paste. 

But  when  the  fathers  returned  to  the  same  spot  the  next 
day,  they  found  only  smoking  remains  of  the  Indian's  camp, 
the  Indians  themselves  having  set  fire  to  it  and  gone  away. 

THESE  EXPLORERS  NAME  THE  RIVERS  AND  TBHBS. 

1769. — They  named  the  river  "  Pajaro  "  because  they  found 
here  an  immense  bird  killed.stufled  with  hay,  measuring  nine  feet 
and  three  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings  spread  out.  Here 
too,  not  far  from  the  river  they  made  note  of  finding  deer. 

They  described  the  banks  of  the  Pajaro  river  as  they  found 
them  in  the  fall  of  1769,  thickly  covered  with  trees.  They 
spoke  particularly  of  the  redwood,  calling  it  "  palo  Colorado " 
on  account  of  its  color.  Father  Crespi  says  the  trees  are  very 
high,  and  think  they  resemble  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  save  that 
the  wood  has  no  odor.  The  leaves,  too,  he  says,  are  different, 
and  the  wood  is  very  brittle. 

They  stopped  near  a  lake  where  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
pasture,  and  they  saw  a  number  of  craues.  They  rested  there 
three  days,  on  account  of  the  sick. 

On  the  17th  of  October,  they  moved  on  again,  walking  all 
the  time  through  good  land,  at  a  distance  of  some  three  miles 
from  the  sea. 

At  the  end  of  that  day's  journey,  they  came  bo  the  river 
known  as  San  Lorenzo.  They  proposed  to  cross  ii,  not  far 
from  the  sea.  They  found  the  banks  steep.  They  wore  thickly 
grown  with  a  forest  of  willows,  cotton-wood  and  sycamore,  so 
thick  that  they  had  to  tut  their  way  through. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  largest  rivers,"  Father  Crespi  says,  "  thai 
we  met  with,  on  our  journey.''  The  river  was  fifty-four  feel 
wide  at  the  point  where  they  folded,  and  the  water  reached  the 
belly  of  their  horses, 

"  Wo  camped,"  says  Father  Crospi,  "  on  tin- north  side  oftho 
liver,  and  we  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  cut  down  trees  to 
open  a  little  passage  fur  our  boasts."  "Not  far  from  the  river 
We  saw  a  fertile  spnt  where  the  glass  was  not  burnt,  and  it  was 
pleasure   to  see   the  pasture,  and  the  variety  of  herbs  and  rose 
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bushes  of  Castile.      We  did  not  see  near  the  river,  nor  dur- 
ing our  journey,  any  Indians." 

The  next  day  ahout  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  moved 

on  again. 

"Alter  proceeding  about  five  hundred  steps,"  Father  Crespi 
says,  "we  passed  a  large  stream  of  running  water  which  had 
its  source  among  high  hills,  and  passing  through  a  table-land, 
furnishes  ample  facility  for  irrigation."  This  creek  they  called 
"  Santa  Cruz."     And  so  the  little  stream  gave  its  name  to  the 

city. 

Perhaps  Justiniano  Koxas*  saw  this  first  party  of  white  men 
that  ever  visited  this  region.  He  must  have  been  then  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old. 

The  company  remained  some  sixteen  days  near  the  Bay  of 
Monterey.  Long  enough  to  get  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  climate. 
The  sky  was  clear  and  there  was  no  fog. 


San  Francisco  Bat  at  Time  of  Discovery. 


They  pushed  on  northward  until  they  discovered  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  and  reached  the  Golden  Gate  itself. 

BAY   OF   KAN   FRANCISCO   FOUND   AND   NAMED.  v 

1769,_On  the  1st  of  November,  1760,  they  sent  a  party  to 
Point  Keyes.  On  the  2d  of  November,  several  hunters  of  the 
expedition  ascended  the  high  mountains  more  towards  the  east; 
and,  although  we  have  no  correct  information  as  to  the  names 
of  those  hunters,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  the  first  white 
inhabitants  who  saw  the  large  arm  of  the  sea  known  at  present 
as  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  portion  that  was  seen  by  them  was  that  which  lies 
between  the  San  Bruno  mountains  and  the  estuary  or  creek  of 
San  Antonio  (Oakland).-  They  discovered  the  bay,  unless  the 
honor  is  accorded  to  the  exploring  party  that  returned  on  the 
3d  of  November,  who  also  had  discovered  the  branch  of  the 
sea,  by  which  they  were  prevented  from  reaching  Point  Eeyes, 
and  the  primitive  Bay  first  called  San  Francisco. 


He  >u  tainted  Ml  ..I  >!»'•*.  ITO-'.  >■>'  «■»  '""""'■ 


On  the  4th  of  November  the  whole  of  the  expedition  saw  the 
newly  discovered  bay,  and  they  tried  to  go  around  it  by  the 
south;  but  not  being  able  to  do  so,  they  returned  to  Monterey. 
And  so,  by  the  merest  accident,  they,  came  upon  the  world- 
renowned  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

Finding  it  a  place  answering  every  requirement  he  named  it 
after  San  Francisco  de  Asis;  and  seven  years  later,  June  27, 
1776,  possession  was  taken  of  the  spot  and  a  presidio  estab- 
lished, the  mission  being  located  on  the  site  of  the  present 
church. 

MONTEREY  BAY   VISITED   AGAIN  BDT  NOT   RECOGNIZED. 

1769.— Towards  the  end  of  November,  we  find  them  tarrying 
around  Monterey  again,  not  even  now  knowing  that  they  were 
looking  on  the  very  harbor  they  were  in  search  of!  They  even 
think  it  possible  that  the  harbor  that  Viscaino  found  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  years  before,  and  described  in  such  glowing 
terms,  may  be  filled  with  sand,  and  for  that  reason  they  can- 
not find  it.  They  erect  a  large  cross  near  Point  Pinos  and 
place  a  writing  at  the  foot  of  it,  describing  their  hardships  and 
disappointments,  in  case  the  vessel  called  the  Sam  Jose  should 
anchor  in  that  vicinity,  and  any  of  those  on  board  should  dis- 
cover the  cross  and  find  the  writing. 

Finally,  after  many  hardships,  on  the  24th  day  of  January, 
1770,  half  dead  with  hunger,  they  arrive  at  San  Diego,  after 
an  absence  of  six  months. 

They  have  accomplished  that  long  and  exceedingly  laborious 
journey;  they  have  twice  passed  and  looked  upon  the  very  bay 
they  were  in  search  of,  not  knowing  it! 

MONTEREY  BAY  FOUND  AT  LAST. 

1770.— The  next  time  Monterey  bay  was  searched  for  it  was 
found.  It  was  in  that  same  year,  1770.  The  two  parties  set 
out  from  San  Diego  to  find  it,  one  by  land,  the  other  by  water. 
They  find  the  bay  this  time,  reaching  it  very  nearly  together. 

On  the  3d  day  of  June,  1770,  they  take  possession  of  the 
land  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain. 

On  the  same  day  Father  Junipero  begins  his  mission  by 
erecting  a  cross,  hanging  bells  from  a  tree,  and  saying  mass 
under  the  same  venerable  rock  where  Viscaiflo's  party  celebrated 
it  in  1602,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  before. 

OBJECT  OF  THE   MISSIONS. 

The  missions  were  designed  for  the  civilization  and  conver- 
sion of  the  Indians.  The  latter  were  instructed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  religion  (so  far  as  they  could  comprehend  them)  and 
the  arts  of  peace.  Instruction  of  the  savages  in  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  as  well  as  in  prayers  and  elementary  educa- 
tion, was  the  padre's  business. 

At  first  tho  Indians  wore  exceedingly  cautious  about 
approaching  or  connecting  themselves  with  this  new  style  o£ 
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civilization,  but  gradually  their  fears  and  superstitions  were 
overcome,  and  they  began  to  cluster  about  the  fathers.  Then- 
old  habits  and  manner  of  living  were  thrown  off,  and  they 
contented  themselves  with  the  quiet  life  and  somewhat  labori- 
ous duties  of  the  missions. 

INDIANS   NOT   EASILY   CIVILIZED. 

The  California  Indian  was  anything  but  an  easy  subject  for 
civilization.  Knowledge  he  had  none;  his  religion  or  morals 
were  of  the  crudest  form,  while  all  in  all  he  was  the  most 
degraded  of  mortals.  He  lived  without  labor,  and  existed  for 
naught  save  his  ease  and  pleasure.  In  physique  he  was  unpre- 
possessing; being  possessed  of  much  endurance  and  strength; 
his  features  were  unattractive,  his  hair  in  texture  like  the 
mane  of  a  horse,  and  his  complexion  as  dark  as  the  Ethiop's 
skin. 

His  chief  delight  was  the  satisfying  of  his  appetite  and  lust, 
while  he  lacked  courage  enough  to  he  warlike,  and  was  devoid 
of  that  spirit  of  independence  usually  the  principal  characteristic 
of  his  race.  The  best  portion  of  his  life  was  passed  in  sleeping  and 
dancing;  while  in  the  temperate  California  climate  the  fertile 
valleys  and  hill-sides  grew  an  abundance  of  edible  seeds  and 
wild  fruits,  which  were  garnered,  and  by  them  held  in  great 
store. 

Such  means  of  existence  being  so  easily  obtained  is,  per- 
haps, a  reason  for  the  wonderful  disinclination  of  Indians  to 
perform  any  kind  of  labor.  Indeed,  what  need  was  there  that 
they  should  toil  when  nature  had  placed  within  their  reach 
an  unlimited  supply  of  food? 

MISSION   EANOHOS   SET  APART. 

Besides  the  missions,  presidios,  castillos,  and  pueblos,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  there  were  certain  public  farms,  called 
ra/nchos,  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  They  were  Gen- 
erally four  or  five  leagues  distant  from  the  presidios,  and  were 
under  the  control  of  the  different  commandants.  Little  use, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  made  of  these  farms,  and  they 
commonly  were  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  afforded  only 
grazing  to  the  few  cattle  and  horses  belonging  to  the  pre- 
sidios. 

In  the  establishment  of  missions  the  three  agencies  brought 
to  bear  were  the  military,  the  civil,  and  the  religious,  beimr 
each  represented  by  th&  presidio,  or  garrison;  the  pueblo,  the 
town  or  civic  community;  and  the  mission,  the  church,  which 
played  the  most  prominent  part. 

SAX  CARLOS   HI.;   MONTEBEY   ESTABLISHED* 

1770. — The  third  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  at  Mon- 
terey proved  successful,  a-s  heretofore  noticed.  Tlio  following 
extract  from  a  letter  of  the  leader  of  the  expedition  to  Father 


Francisco  Palou,  gives  a  graphic  account  of   the  cere ni 

attending  the  formal  founding  of  the  Mission  of  San  Carlos  de 
Monterey,  by  Padre  Junipero  Serra,  on  that  memorable  'lay, 
June  3,  1770. 

"On  the  31st  of  May,  1770,  by  favor  of  Cod,  after 
rather  a  painful  voyage  of  a  month  and  a  half,  the  packet  San 
Antonio,  commanded  by  Don  Juan  Perez,  arrived  and  anchored 
in  this  beautiful  port  of  Monterey,  which  is  unadulterated  in 
any  degree  from  what  it  was  when  visited  by  the  expedition 
of  Don  Sebastian  Viscaino,  in  1020.  It  gave  me  great  conso- 
lation to  find  that  the  land  expedition  had  arrived  eight  days 
before  us,  and  that  Father  Crespi  and  all  others  were  in  good 
health.  On  the  3d  of  June,  being  the  holy  day  of  Pentecost, 
the  whole  of  the  officers  of  sea  and  land,  and  all  the  people, 
assembled  on  a  bank  at  the  foot  of  an  oak,  where  we  caused 
an  altar  to  be  erected,  and  the  bells  rang;  we  then  chanted  the 
vem  Creator,  blessed  the  water,  erected  and  blessed  a  grand 
cross,  hoisted  the  royal  standard,  and  chanted  the  first  mass 
that  was  ever  performed  in  this  place:  weafterwards  song  the 
Salve  to  Cur  Lady  before  an  image  of  the  illustrious  Virgin, 
which  occupied  the  altar;  and  at  the  same  time  preached  a 
sermon,  concluding  the  whole  with  a  TV  Dram.  After  this  the 
officers  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
(Charles  III.)our  Lord,  whom  Cod  preserve.  We  then  all  dined 
together  in  a  shady  place  on  the  beach ;  the  whole  cereinonv 
being  accompanied  by  many  volleys  and  salutes  by  the  troops 
and  vessels." 

THE  MISSION'  OF  SAX  ANTONIO. 

1771.— This  mission  was  founded  by  Padre  Junipero  Serra. 
July  1+,  1771,  and  is  situated  about  twelve  leagues  south  of 
Soledad,  in  Monterey  county,  on  the  border  of  an  inland  stream 
upon  which  it  has  conferred  its  name.  The  buildings  were 
inclosed  in  a  square,  twelve  hundred  feet  on  each  side,  and 
walled  with  adobes.  Its  lands  were  forty-eight  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, including  seven  farms,  with  aconvenient  house  and 
chapel  attached  to  each.  The  stream  was  conducted  iu  paved 
trenches  twenty  miles  for  purposes  of  irrigation;  large  cro,~ 
rewarded  the  husbandry  of  the  pa.bes  l„  1822  this  mission 
owned  arty-two  thousand  eight  hundred  head  of  cattle,  eighteen 
hundred  tame  horses,  three  thousand  mares,  Bve  hundred  yoke 
of  working  oxen,  six  hundred  mules,  forty-eight  thousand 
sheep  and  one  thousand  swine.  The  climate  here  is  cold  in 
winter  and  intensely  hot  in  summer.  This  now...,  on  it,  secu- 
larization Wl  i„t,,  tl„.  l„mds  of  a„  administrator  «  ho  ttl 

its  farms,  drove  off  its  cattle,  and  left  its] r  Indians  to  starve 

— Walter  Caltoris  Thret  Pious  ;„  Califbrniu. 

The  mission  grapes  wore  very  sweet;  wine  and  aguardiente 
were  made  from  them  in  early  days,  and  the  grapes  ware 
brought  to  Siontorej  for  sale,    The  vineyard  and  garden  walls 
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are  now  gone,  and  the  cattle  have  destroyed  the  vines  man.V 
of  the  buildings  are  down,  and  the  tiles  have  been  removed  to 
roof  houses  on  some  of  the  adjoining  ranches.  The  church  is 
still  in  good  repair.  There  was  formerly  a  good  grist-mill  at 
the  mission,  but  that  also,  like  the  mission,  is  a  thing  of  the 
past. — Pioneer  M.  S. 

THE  MISSION  OF  KOLEDAD* 

1791.— Mission  Soledad  was  founded  October  9, 1791,  anil  is 
situated  fifteen  leagues  south-west  of  Monterey  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Salinas  river,  in  a  fertile  plain  known  by  the  name  of 
thei"  Llano  del  Key."  The  priest  was  an  indefatigable  agri- 
culturist.    To  obviate  the  summer  drought,  he  constructed, 


from  Monterey-founded  1794.  Its  lands  swept  the  broad 
interval  and  adjacent  hills.  In  1820  it  owned  forty-three 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  head  of  cattle,  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty  tame  horses,  four  tl,ou-and  eight 


View  of  Mission  Iii  ildings  at  San  Joan. 


through  the  labor  of  his  Indians,  au  aqueduet  extending  fifteen  | 
miles,  by  which  he  could  water  twenty  thousand  acres. 

IMMENSE   HANDS   OF   CATTLE. 

In  1826  the  mission  owned  about  thirty-six  thousand  head 
of  cattle,  and  a  greater  number  of  horses  and  mares  than  any   ^ 
other  mission  in  the  country.  ,.,.., 

So  great  was  the  reproduction  of  these  animals  that  they  wetc 
not  on°ly  given  away  but  also  driven  in  bands  into  the  haV  0 
Monterey  in  order  to  preserve  the  pasturage  for  the  catfe  I 
bad  about  seventy  thousand  sheep  and  three  hundred  yoke  of 
tame  oxen  In  1819  the  major-domo  of  thrs  mission  gathe.  d 
three  thousand  four  hundred  bushels  of  wheat  from  thirty-eight 
bulls  sown.  Its  secularization  has  been  followed  by  decay 
and  ruin.— Walter  Cotton. 

The  mission  possessed  a  fine  orchard  of  a  thousand  trees  bu 
very  few  were  left  in  1849.  There  was  also  a  vmeyard  about 
six  miles  from  the  mission  in  a  gorge  of  the  mountains. 

MISSION  OF  SAN  JUAN  BAUTISTA* 

1794,-This  mission  looms  over  a  rich  valley  ten   leagues 

County'"  , 


hundred  and  seventy  mares,  colts  and  fillies.  It  had  seven 
sheep  farms,  containing  sixty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and 
thirty  sheep;  while  the  Indians  attached  to  the  mission  drove 
three  hundred  and  twenty-one  yoke  of  working  oxen.  Its 
store-house  contained  S75.000  in  goods  and  S20,000  in 
specie. 

KEIGN    OF   DESOLATION   AT  SAN  JUAN. 

This  mission  was  secularized  in  1834;  its  cattle  slaughtered 
for  the  hides  and  tallow,  its  sheep  left  to  the  wolves,  its  horses 
taken  by  the  dandies,  its  Indians  left  to  hunt  acorns  while 
the  wind  sighs  over  the  grave  of  its  last  padre.-Wte. 
Cotton. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    MISSIONS. 

The  missions  were  usually  quadrilateral  buildings,  two 
stories  high,  enclosing  a  court-yard  ornamented  with  fountains 
and  trees.  The  whole  consisting  of  the  church,  father  s  apart- 
ments, store-houses,  barracks,  etc.  The  quadrilateral  sides 
were  each  about  six  hundred  feet  in  length,  one  of  wh.ch  was 
partly  occupied  by  the  church. 

And  so  they  begin  their  work,  surrounded  by  tartftd 
scenery,  but  in  seclusion  and   loneliness.      They  lived  under 


IS 


DESCRIPTION  OF  MISSION  CHURCHES. 


the  shadow  of  the  hills.  The  sun  rose  bright  and  the  air 
■was  mild,  as  now,  and  the  music  of  the  surf,  and  the  roar  of 
the  ocean  in  times  of  storm — these  things  must  have  been 
as  familiar  to  them  as  they  are  now  to  us. 

But  there  must  have  been  something  of  sublimity  about 
them  when  all  around  was  in  a  condition  of  nature,  that  we 
miss  in  our  more  artificial  life. 

They  go  about  their  work.  They  get  together  the  Indians 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  communicate  with  them.  They  teach 
them  some  rude  approach  to  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  They 
teach  the  men  to  use  tools,  and  the  women  to  weave. 

BUILDING  MISSION  CHURCHES. 

Time  passes  away  and  we  find  them  with  a  great  work  on 
their  hands.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  building  of  a  church. 
We  think  that  to  be  no  small  undertaking  even  now,  with  all 
our  facilities.  But  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  imagine  what  it  was  to 
them,  with  nothing  but  hand  labor ;  and  that  of  a  very  rude 
sort. 

But  they  set  about  it.  They  make  adobes.  The}' cut  down 
the  trees.  They  hew  out  the  timber.  By  some  means  they 
get  it  up  to  the  spot.  No  small  undertaking  that  as  we  can 
see  now  by  examining  those  very  beams,  in  what  remains  of 
those  old  churches. 

Nor  did  the  hewing  lack  in  skill  and  accuracy,  as  j'ou  can 
also  see,  and  the  solid  adobe  walls,  you  can  measure  them,  and 
you  will  find  them  to  be  five  feet  thick.  It  took  often  several 
years  to  build  a  church.  And  so  life  at  the  mission  be<ran 
in  earnest.  Other  buildings  were  erected  as  they  came  to  be 
needed. 

MISSION  DAILY  LIFE. 

The  daily  routine  at  all  the  missions  was  very  much  alike, 
and  was  about  as  follows: — 

They  rose  at  sunrise  and  proceeded  to  the  church,  to  attend 
morning  prayers.     Breakfast  followed.     Then  the  day's  work. 

Towards  noon  they  returned  to  the  mission  and  passed  the 
time  till  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  between  dinner  and 
repose. 

After  that  hour  they  resumed  work  and  continued  it  till 
about  sunset.  Then  all  betook  themselves  to  the  church  for 
evening  devotions,  and  then  to  supper. 

After  supper  came  amusements  till  the  hour  for  retiring. 

Their  diet  consisted  of  beef  and  mutton  with  vegetables  in 
the  season.  Wheaten  cakes  and  puddings  or  porridge,  called 
atole  and  pinole,  formed  a  portion  of  the  repast. 

The  dress  was  for  the  males,  linen  shirt,  trousers,  and  a 
blanket.  The  women  had  each  two  undergarments  a  year,  a 
gown  and  a  blanket. 

What  a  dreamy  secluded  life  it  must  have  been,  with  commu- 
nication with  the  outer  world  only  at  intervale. 


BEECHEY'S  DESCRIPTION  OF  MISSION  CONVERTS. 

Captain  Beechey,  in  182G,  visited  the  missions  and  says:— 

"  If  any  of  the  captured  Indians  show  a  repugnance  to  con- 
version, it  is  the  practice  to  imprison  them  for  a  few  days,  and 
then  allow  them  to  breathe  a  little  fresh  air  in  a  walk  around 
the  missions,  to  observe  the  happy  mode  of  life  of  their  con- 
verted countrymen;  after  which  they  are  again  shut  up,  and 
thus  continue  incarcerated  until  they  declare  their  readiness  to 
renounce  the  religion  of  their  fathers." 

"  In  the  isles  and  passages  of  the  church,  zealous  beadles  of 
the  converted  race  are  stationed  armed  with  sundry  weapons  of 
potent  influence  in  effecting  silence  and  attention,  and  which 
are  not  sparingly  used  on  the  refractory.  These  consist  of  sticks 
and  whips,  long  goads,  etc.,  and  they  are  not  idle  in  the  hands 
of  the  officials." 

"  .Sometimes,  they  break  their  bonds  and  escape  into  their 
original  haunts.  When  brought  back  to  the  mission  he  is 
always  flogged  and  then  has  an  iron  clog  attached  to  one  of 
his  legs,  which  has  the  effect  of  preventing  his  running  away 
and  marking  him  out  in  terrorem  to  others."  Notwithstand- 
ing this  dark  picture,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  life  was 
one  of  much  hardship,  or  that  they  even  thought  so. 

FIRST    INDIAN    BAPTISM    AT    MONTEREY. 

1770. — Of  those  who  came  oftenest  among  them  at  San  Diego, 
was  an  Indian  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  was  at  last  induced 
to  eat  whatever  wasgiven  him  without  fear.  Father  Junipero 
had  a  desire  to  teach  him,  and  after  understanding  a  little  of 
the  language  he  desired  him  to  try  and  bring  some  little  one 
for  baptism.  He  was  told  to  tell  the  parents  that  by  allowing 
a  little  water  to  be  put  on  the  head,  the  child  would  become  a, 
son  of  God,  be  clothed  and  become  equal  to  the  Spaniards.  He 
returned  with  several  Indians,  one  of  whom  brought  the  child 
for  baptism.  Full  of  joy  the  child  was  clothed  and  the  vener- 
able priest  ordered  the  soldiers  to  attend  thia  first  baptism.  The 
ceremony  proceeded,  and  as  the  water  was  about  to  be  poured 
the  Indians  suddenly  snatched  away  the  child  and  made  off  in 
great  haste,  leaving  the  father  in  amazement,  with  the  water  in 
his  hands  unused. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  26th  of  December,  1770.  that 
the  first  baptism  of  the  Indians  was  celebrated  at  Monterey, 
which  turned  out  better  than  the  first  attempt  at  San  I  liego. 
But  at  the  end  of  three  years  only  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  were  baptized,  showing  that  the  Indians  received  eat 
tion  slowly. 

mission  of  s.\N    n;  1MOIS0O, 

1776,  tin  September  17,  1770.  the  presidio  and  mission  of 
San  Francisco  were  founded,  on  what  was  then  the  extreme 
nd<u'J  "r  California,  the  former  in  a  manner  being  a  front- 
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ier  command,  having  a  jurisdiction  which  extended  to  the 
farthest  limits  northward  of  Spanish  discovery. 

In  its  early  day  the  whole  military  force  in  Upper  California 
did  not  number  more  than  from  two  to  three  hundred  men. 
divided  between  the  four  presidios  of  San  Diego,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Monterey,  and  San  Francisco,  while  there  were  but  two 
towns  or  pueblos,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Jose. 

When  Junipero  Serra  and  his  band  of  missionaries  entered 
Upper  California  from  the  lower  territory,  they  brought  with 
them  a  number  of  horses,  mules,  and  cattle,  wherewith  to  stock 
the  proposed  missions.  These  were  duly  distributed,  and  in 
time  asses,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  were  added. 

HICH  MEN  OF  1793. 

1793.— An  inventory  of  the  rich  men  of  the  presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  bearing  date  __._r-..-       „_f-?^. 

1793,  was  discovered 
some  years  since,  show-  -T 

ing  that  the  entire 
number  of  stock  owned 
by  fourteen  wealthy 
Spaniards,  was  one 
hundred     and    fifteen 

cattle,    two     hundred 

and  ninety-eight  sheep 

and  seventeen  mares. 
These  are   the  men 

who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  these  immense 

hordes  of  cattle  which 

were    wont   to    roam 

about  the  entire  State 


TABLE   OF   THE    OPPEB   CALIFOEN  [AX    MISSlOXS. 


Sail  Diei!<>  ile  Mcala 

San  Carlos  ile  Monterey  .. 
San  Antonio  de  Padua  . . . . 

,n  Gabriel  do  los  TemWoi 


San  Luis  Obispo     

San  Francisco  (Dolores).   .. 

Sau  Juan  Oaplstrano  

Santa  Clara -   


July  16, 17M 
July  14.  1771 
Serit'r    8.  1771 


San  Juan  Bautlsta... 

San  Miguel   ...    ■ 

San  Fernando  Key 

San  Luis  Hey  de  Franc 

Santa  luc/ 

San  Rafael    ..      - 

San  Francisco  de  Solano. 


Bay  of  San  Dickci. 

Siil.^'-iiifiilly  ixmnved  from  il  mile  rev 
to  the  runnel  river. 

,;ik,-- fin  Saii.Mi^iic-l,  Jl.oiUTeye.i. 

[tunrli-i  La  Merged,  .levm  es  uast- 

erlv   from   Lns   Anjfeled.  awn    re- 

...„..,„i     (n    nrnsciiL      (wsitiun.     nine 


1,  17VJ 
-I,  lT-'l 
8,  17S7 


i,  17(17 
3,  1738 
7.  1804 
I.  I¥1H 


■ntlet 


Wlicrt  tin 

<in  the  Sa 

the  Sa 


jilts  nlii*)iu. 


ol  Santa  Clara  ooweianda. 

if  mid  near  Santa  Barbara. 
n  Barbara  uhanlicl. 

i  i.f  Bantu  Cruz  now  atanda, 
iuh  river,  Monterey  e 


Mission  Church  and 


Twelvuk-itLiies  from  Satila  liarlura. 
N„tth  ..(  Son  Fram  i-rti  Bay.  Marin  c> 
Sonoma,  Sonoma  county. 


DECLINE   OF    THE   MIS- 
SIONS. 

1813. — The  extinc- 
tion of  the  missions 
was  decreed  by  act  of 
the  Spanish  Cortez  in 
1813,  and  again  in 
1828;  also,  by  the 
Mexican  Congress  in 
1833.  Year  after  year 
they  were  despoiled  of 
their  property,  until 
their  final  overthrow 
in  1845. 

Each  successive  rev- 
olution in  Mexico  had 


and  who  were  the  fathers  of  those  whom  we  now  term  native 

Californians. 

As  year  sueeeeded  year  so  did  their  stoek  increase.    ^ 
They  received  tracts  of  land  "  almost  for  the  asking. 

VAST  BANDS  OF  WILD  CATTLE. 

Vast  hands  of  eattle  roamed  about  at  will  over  the  plains 
and  among  the  mountains.     Onceayear  thesehad  to  be  driven 

,  and  M  i.  -  branded,  a  work  of  considerable  danger, 
andoei-eciuiringmuchnerve.  The  occasion  of  roto^  bow- 
:« tL  signal  for  afeast;  a  large  beeve  would  beslaugh- 

ered  and  all  would  make  merry  until  it  was  consumed.  The 
!nll  or  law  concerning  branded  cattle  in  those  early  days  was 

'Taty'one  was  known  to  have  branded  his  neighbor's 
,j;,:ft„  his  own  mark,   common  usage  called    upon    hnu 

kinds  of  live  stock. 


Buildings  at  Sonoma. 


recourse  to  the  rich  California  missions  for  plunder. 

In  1813,  when  the  contest  for  national  independence  was 
bein*  waged  on  Mexican  territory,  Spain  resolved  upon  dis- 
pensing with  the  services  of  the  fathers,  by  placing  the  mis- 
sions in  the  hands  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  professed  object 
of  this  secularization  scheme  was,  indeed,  the  welfare  of  the 
Indians  and  colonists;  but  how  little  this  accorded  with  the 
real  intentions  of  the  Government,  is  seen  from  the  seventh 
section  of  the  decree  passed  by  the  cartes,  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  one-half  of  the  land  waste  be  hypothecated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  national  debt.  This  decree  of  the  Government 
was  not  carried  out  at  the  time,  yet  it  had  its  effect  on  the 
state  and  well-being  of  the  missions  in  general. 

[„  ISO.-!  one  of  the  missions  had  become  the  scene  of  a  revolt; 
and  earlier  still,  as  we  lean,  from  an  unpublished  correspon- 
dence of  the  fathers,  it  wasnot  unusual  for  soma  of  the  converts 
to  abandon  the  missions  and  return  to  their  former  wandering 
life.  It  was  customary  on  those  occasions  to  pursue  the  des, Ti- 
ers, and  compel  them  to  return. 
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BEIfiN  OF  DISORDER  BEGINS. 

1826.— In  1820  instructions  were  forwarded  by  the  federal 
government  to  the  authorities  of  California  for  the  liberation 
of  the  Indians.  This  was  followed  a  few  yews  later  by  another 
act  of  the  Legislature,  ordering  the  whole  of  the  missions  to  be 
secularized  and  the  religious  to  withdraw.  The  ostensible 
object  assigned  by  the  authors  of  this  measure,  was  the  execu- 
tion of  the  original  plan  formed  by  the  Government.  The 
missions,  it  was  alleged,  were  never  intended  to  be  permanent 
establishments. 

Meantime,  the  internal  state  of  the  missions  was  becoming 
more  and  more  complex  and  disordered.  The  desertions  were 
more  frequent  and  numerous,  the  hostility  of  the  unconverted 
more  daring,  and  the  general  disposition  of  the  people  inclined 
to  revolt.  American  traders  and  freebooters  had  entered  the 
country,  spread  themselves  all  over  the  province,  and  sowed 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  revolt  among  the  inhabitants.  Many 
of  the  more  reckless  and  evil  minded  readily  listened  to  then- 
suggestions,  adopted  their  counsels,  and  broke  out  into  open 
hostilities. 

TABLE  SHOWING    POPULATION   OF  THE  MISSIONS    IN    YEAR  1802. 
MOSTLY   CHRISTIANIZED   INDIANS* 


1769 

1798 
1776 
1771 
1797 
1782 
1786 
1787 
1772 
1797 
1791 
1771 
1770 
1797 
1794 
1777 
1797 
1776 
IN04 
1817 
1823 


SAHB  OK  S1IBHION. 

San  Diego 

San  Luis  Rey  de  Francia 
San  Juan  Capistrano 

San  Gabriel 

San  Fernando 

San  Buenaventura 

Santa  Barbara 

La  Purissima  Conception 

San  'Luis  Obispo 

San  Miguel 

Soledad 

San  Antonio  de  Padua.  .  . 
San  Carlos  de  Monterey. 

San  Juan  Bautista 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Clara 

San  Jose 

San  Francisco 

Santa  Inez 

San  Rafael  Archangel . . 
San  Francisco  de  Solano 

Totals 


737 
256 
502 
532 
317 
436 
521 
457 
374 
309 
296 
568 
376 
530 
238 
736 
327 
433 


7945 


276 
511 
515 
297 
502 
572 
571 
325 
305 
267 
484 
312 
428 
199 
555 
295 
381 


7617 


1559 
532 

1013 

1047 
614 
938 

1093 

102S 
699 
614 
563 

1052 
688 
958 
437 

1291 
622 
814 


L5562 


ATTACK  ON  MONTEREY  MISSION, 

Their  hostile  attack  was  first  directed  against  the  mission  of 
Santa  Cruz,  which  they  captured  ami  plundered,  when  thev 
•directed  their  course  to  Monterey,  and,  in  common  with  their 
American  friends,  attacked  and  plundered  that  place,     From 

[n  1802,  urtioii  tlumboldl  vleltod  CaUlornlo,  bo  oituuotod  too  woolo  uopulotjou  ol  the 

ui'ji,  i  .-xiiiti rv  „-  lollowa: vortod  Indiana,  ia,D0S  ;  whltoi  nml  mnlaitoiu,  i ;  totul, 

„,...,.'     ivild  in.ii,,,,.  or  b&ttui  IboaaU), u  the)  worn  wiled,  won  prohablj  qultu 

I ml  :i|.ii.-"  I  were  onneldorod  I -ill  II n i tblo  holni 


Lhese  and  other  like  Occurrences,  it  was  clear  that  the  condition 
of  the  missions  was  one  of  the  greatest  peril.  The  spirit  of 
discord  had  spread  among  the  people,  hostility  to  the  authority 
of  the  fathers  had  become  common,  while  desertion  from  the 
villages  was  of  frequent  and  almost  constant  occurrence. 

SECULARIZATION  OF  THE  MISSIONS. 

1833.— The  Mexican  Congress  passed  a  bill  to  secularize  the 
missions  in  Upper  and  Lower  California,  August  17,  1833. 
This  took  away  from  the  friars  the  control  of  the  mission  prop- 
erty, placing  it  in  charge  of  administrators;  it  gave  the  civil 
officers  predominance  over  the  priestly  class.  The  President  of 
the  Republic  issued  his  instructions  to  Governor  Figueroa,  of 
California,  who  in  turn,  August  9,  1834,  issued  a  decree  that  in 
August,  1835,  ten  of  the  missions  would  be  converted  into 
pueblos  or  towns. 

A  portion  of  the  mission  property  was  divided  among  the 
resident  Indians,  and  the  decree  for  the  liberation  of  the  Indians 
was  put  in  force.  The  dispersion  and  demoralization  of  the 
people  was  the  immediate  result.  Released  from  all  restraint, 
the  Indians  proved  idle,  shiftless,  anil  dissipated,  wholly  incap- 
able of  self-control,  and  a  nuisance  both  to  themselves  and  to 
every  one  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  Within  eight 
years  after  the  execution  of  the  decree,  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians diminished  from  thirty  thousand  six  handled  and  fifty  to 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty  ! 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SCISSIONS. 

At  the  end  of  sixty-five  years,  Hon.  John  W.  Dwinelle  tells 
us,  in  Centennial  Memoir*,  page  89,  that  the  missionaries  of 
Upper  California  found  themselves  in  possession  of  twenty-one 
prosperous  missions,  planted  upon  a  line  of  about  seven  hun- 
dred miles,  running  from  San  Diego  north  to  the  latitude  of 
Sonoma.  More  than  thirty  thousand  Indian  converts  wei 
lodged  in  the  mission  buildings,  receiving  religious  culture, 
assisting  at  divine  worship,  and  cheerfully  performing  bheii 
easy  tasks.  Over  seven  hundred  thousand  cattle  of  various 
species,  pastured  upon  the  plains,  as  well  as  sixty  thousand 
horses.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  wheal 
were  raised  annually,  which,  with  maize,  beans,  peas,  and  the 
like,  made  up  an  annual  crop  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand bushels  :  while,  according  to  the  climate,  the  different 
missions  rivaled  each  other  in  the  production  of  wine, 
soap,  leather,  hides,  wool,  oil,  cotton,  hemp,  linen,  tobacco  sail 
and  soda. 

ANNUAL  UK\  EEXUK  i;i;.i  i\  i  i>. 

( if  two  hundred  thousand  horned  cattle  annually  slaughtered 
the  missions  furnished  about  one  half,  whose  hides,  hoofs,  horns 

and  inllnw  were  Bold  al  i i  result  of  about  ben  dollai 

making  a  million  dollars  from  that  source  alone;  while  the  other 
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articles,  of  which  no  definite  statistics  can  be  obtained,  doubt- 
less reached  an  equal  value,  making  a  total  production  by  the 
missions  themselves  of  two  million  dollars.  Gardens,  vineyards, 
and  orchards  surrounded  all  the  missions,  except  the  three 
northernmost— Dolores,  San  Rafael,  and  San  Francisco  Solano 
— the  climate  of  the  first  being  too  inhospitable  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  the  two  latter,  born  near  the  advent  of  the  Mexican 
revolution,  being  stiHed  in  their  infancy. 

The  other  missions,  according  to  their  latitude,  were  orna- 
mented and  enriched  with  plantations  of  palm  trees,  bananas' 
oranges  and  figs,  with  orchards  of  European  fruits;  and  with 
vast  and  fertile  vineyards,  whose  products  were  equally  valu- 
able for  sale  and  exchange,  and  for  the  diet  and  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  missions.  Aside  from  these  valuable  proper- 
ties, and  from  the  mission  buildings,  the  live  stock  of  the 
missions,  valued  at  their  current  rates,  amounted  to  three 
million  dollars  of  the  most  active  capital,  bringing  enormous 
annual  returns  upon  its  aggregate  value,  and,  owing  to  the 
great  fertility  of  animals  in  California,  more  than  repairing  its 
annual  waste  by  slaughter. 

TABLE   SHOWING  NUMBER   OF  MISSION    INDIANS   BETWEEN   1802 
AND   1822. 


TAI,„:  EXPIRING  THE  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  ™»  «™£ 
T,OS  OF  THE  MISSIONS  BY  THE  FATHERS  IN  1834  AND  lll.U 
OF  THE  CIVIL  AUTHORITIES  IN  1842. 


( 


1UI1I7.RII.    MARRIKD.        !"«"■       EXIBTISO. 


San  Diego 

San  Luis  Key 

San  Juan  Capistrano 

Santa  Catarina 

San  Fernando 

San  Gabriel 

Santa  Barbara 

San  Buenaventura 

Purissima  Conception 

San  Luis  Obispo ,  '•""; 

San  Miguel f-™ 

San  Antonio  de  Padua 

Our  Lady  of  Soledad 

San  Carlos 

San  Juan  Bautista 

Santa  Cruz 

Santa  Clara 

San  Jose 

San  Francisco 

San  Rafael 


Totals  . 


3,1811 

1,507 

2,531 

4,635 

1,505 

2.6US 

3,224 

896 

2,173 

1,954 

1,336 

317 

1,333 

2,432 

1,853 

1,541 

6,565 

2.933 

5,202 

183 


74,621  20,412  47,925  20,958 


RAPID   DECLINE  OF   CONVERTS. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  out  of  the  seventy-four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty-one  convert*  received  mto  the  mis- 
sions, the  large  number  of  forty-seven  thousand  nme  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  had  succumbed  to  drsease.  Of  what 
nature  was  this  plague  it  is  hard  to  establish ;  the  nn_ 
themselves  could  assign  no  cause.  In  all  probability,  by  a 
sudden  change  in  their  lives  from  a  free,  wandering  exKtence, 
to  a  state  of  settled  quietude. 

apoloon  cW'1  from  lln  I*  °'  ™>»    >sl" 


COLONIZATION  PARTY. 

1834.— During  the  year  1834,  one  Jose  Maria  Hijar  was  dis- 
patched from  Mexico  with  a  colonization  party,  bound  for 
Upper  California.  The  ship  touched  at  San  Diego,  and  here  a 
portion  of  the  party  disembarked.  The  remainder  proceeded 
to  Monterey,  and,  a  storm  arising,  their  ship  was  wrecked  upon 
the  beach.  Hijar  now  presented  his  credentials,  and  was  aston- 
ished to  find  that  a  messenger  overland  from  Mexico  had 
already  arrived,  bringing  news  of  Santa  Ana's  revolution, 
together  with  dispatches  from  the  new  president  revokmg  Ins 
(Hijar's)  appointment;  and  continuing  Figueroa  in  office. 

In  the  bitter  discussion  that  followed,  it  came  out  that  Hijar 
had  been  authorized  to  pay  for  his  ship,  the  Natalia*  in  n» 
sioii  tallow;  that  the  colonists  were  organized  into  a  company, 
duly  authorized  to  take  charge  of  the  missions,  squeeze  out  ot 
them  the  requisite  capital,  and  control  the  business  of  the  terri- 
tory. The  plan  had  miscarried  by  a  chance,  but  it  showed  the 
missionaries  what  they  had  to  expect. 

With  the  energy  born  of  despair,  eager  at  any  cost  to  outwit 
those  who  sought  to  profit  by  their  ruin,  the  miss.on  fathers 
hastened  to  destroy  that,  which  through  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, thousands  of  human  beings  had  spent  their  lives  to 
accumulate. 

GREAT  SLAUGHTER  OF  CATTLE. 

Hitherto,  cattle  had  been  killed  only  as  their  meat  was  needed 
foruse;  or,  at  long  intervals  perhaps,  ft  ,1,  1.  ■-  -1  '■'' 
alone,  when  an  overplus  of  stock 
sary  Now  they  were  slaughtere 
market  for  the  meat,  and  this  was  considered  worthless.  The 
creature  was  lassoed,  thrown,  its  throat  cut;  and  while  ye 
in  the  death  agony  its  hide  was  stripped  and  pegged 


■endored  such  action  neees- 
herds.     There  was  no 


Tithing 


upon  the  ground  to  dry.     There  were 


no  vessels  to  contain  the 
tailoV'and  this  was  run  into  great  pits  dug  for  that  pur,—,  to 
be  spaded  out  anon,  and  shipped  with  the  hides  to  market, 
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Whites  and  natives  alike  revelled  in  gore,  and  vie.l  with  each 
other  in  destruction.  So  many  cattle  were  there  to  kill,  it 
seemed  as  though  this  profitable  and  pleasant  work  must  last 
forever.  The  white  settlers  were  especially  pleased  with  the 
turn  affairs  had  taken,  and  many  of  them  did  not  scruple  un- 
ceremoniously to  appropriate  large  herds  of  young  cattle 
wherewith  to  stock  their  ranches.  Such  were  the  scenes  being 
enacted  on  the  plains. 

MISSION  BUILDINGS  DESTROYED. 

At  the  missions  a  similar  work  was  going  on.  The  outer 
buildings  were  unroofed,  and  the  timber  converted  into  fire- 
wood. Olive  groves  and  orchards  were  cut  down;  shrubberies 
and  vineyards  torn  up.  Where  the  axe  and  vandal  hands 
failed,  fire  was  applied  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction. 
Then  the  solitary  bell  lelt  hanging  on  each  solitary  and  dis- 
mantled church,  called  their  assistants  to  a  last  session  of  praise 
and  prayer,  and  the  worthy  padres  rested  from  their  labors. 

When  the  government  administrators  came,  there  was  but 
little  left ;  and  when  the}-  went  away,  there  was  nothing. 

MISSIONS   ORDERED  ABANDONED. 

1845. — A  proclamation  of  Governor  Pico,  June  5,  1845, 
provides : — 

1.  That  the  governor  should  call  together  the  neophytes  of 
the  following-named  missions:  San  Rafael, Dolores,  Soledad,  San 
Miguel  and  La  Purissima;  and  in  case  those  missions  were 
abandoned  by  their  neophytes,  that  he  should  give  them  one 
month's  notice,  by  proclamation,  to  return  and  cultivate  said 
missions,  which  if  they  did  not  do,  the  missions  should  be  de- 
clared abandoned,  and  the  Assembly  and  governor  dispose  of 
them  for  the  good  of  the  Department. 

2.  That  the  missions  of  Carmel,  San  Juan  Bautista,  San 
Juan  Capistrano  and  San  Francisco  Solano,  should  be  consid- 
ered as  jmeblos,  or  villages,  which  was  their  present  condition  ■ 
and  that  the  property  which  remained  to  them,  the  governor, 
after  separating  sufficient  for  the  curate's  house,  for  churches 
and  their  pertinents,  and  for  a  municipal  house,  should  sell  at 
public  auction,  the  product  to  be  applied,  first  to  paying  the 
debts  of  the  establishments,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  to  the 
benefit  of,  divine  worship. 

3.  That  the  remainder  of  the  missions  to  San  Diego,  inclu- 
sive, should  be  rented  at  the  discretion  of  the  governor. 

SALE  (>!■'  '111  10  .MISSIONS. 

1845.— On  the  28th  of  October,  of  the  sa year  (1845 

Governor  Pico  gave  public  notice  for  the  sale  to  Hie  highest 
bidder  of  five  missions,  to  wit:  SanEafael,  Dolores,  Soledad, 
San   Miguel   and  La  Purissima;  likewise  (or  thosale  .if  the 


remaining  buildings  in  the  pueblos  (formerly  missions)  of  San 
Luis  Obispo,  Carmel,  San  Juan  Bautista,  and  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano, after  separating  the  churches  and  their  appurtenances, 
and  a  curate's,  municipal  and  school-houses.  The  auctions 
were  appointed  to  take  place,  those  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  PurU- 
sima  and  San  Juan  Capistrano,  the  first  four  days  of  December 
following  (1845);  those  of  San  Rafael,  Dolores,  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista, Carmel,  Soledad  and  San  Miguel,  the  23d  and  24th  of 
January,  1846;  meanwhile,  the  Government  would  receive  and 
take  into  consideration  proposals  in  relation  to  said  missions. 

The  final  disposition  of  the  missions  at  the  date  of  1845  will 
be  seen  in  the  following: 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  FINAL  DISPOSITION  OF  MISSION'S. 


NO. 

Name   UK    MlSSilOV. 

How  Disposed  «f  or  thb  Gover-\iie.xt- 

1 

San  Diftgo 

Sold  to  Santiairo  At^uelk.,  June  S,  1W8. 

Bun  LuIb  Rey 

Sold  to  Ant-mio  C>t  and  Andres  Vk->,  M  >■■ 

a 

Sun  Jumi  Capistrano 

l'ii.-!il.i.    no!    I..-Ti.:.lr|.!-.r    ,   ■.■!   r.  ■  ■    .1              j 

JJeKIrdey,  December  6,  1845. 

i 

Sari  Gabriel 

Sold  In  Julian  Workman  and  llu^u  Reid,  JuriL-    1-    VU8 

5 

Rented  to  Andres  Pico,  for  nine  yens  from  i  >..  ember. 

6 

Bold  tO  Joseph  Amnz. 

Santa  Barbara 

Itemed  fur  nine  vcars,  from  June  8,  1846,  to  Jikb'B  Den. 
Rented  to  Joaquin  Carrillo. 

Santa  Ynts 

9 

La  Purixinia 

10 

Pueblo. 

11 

San  Miguel . 

13 

Carmel  de  MiintcrL'v 

Pueblo. 

15 

Pueblo. 

10 

In  charge  of  |irirtt. 

IS 

S;m    JOM 

Dolores,  (San  Praii Cisco)... 

Pueblo. 

Mi-.-iun  m  '  Iiilt.l  nf  iiri'.-t. 

LAWS  FOR  THE   COLONISTS. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  laws  sent  the  colonists 
and  bearing  date  Monterey,  March  23,  1S1IJ:— 

"All  persons  must  attend  mass,  and  respond  in  a  loud  voice, 
and  if  any  pei-sons  bhould  fail  to  do  so,  without  good  cause, 
they  will  be  put  in  the  stocks  for  three  hours." 

"  Livins  in  adultery,  gaming  and  drunkenness  will  not  be 
allowed,  and  he  who  commits  such  vices  shall  be  punished 

Another  order  required  every  colonist  !,,  possess  •■  two  yoke 
of  oxen,  two  plows,  two  points  or  plowshares  [see  engraving 
of  plow),  two  hoes  foi  tilling  the  ground,  and  they  must  pro- 
vide themselves  with  six  luns  and  one  cock." 

HOST   rnmi'l.v    with    PHOJHSE. 

Government  Order,  No  6,  issued  From  Monterey,  July  20, 
1798,  is  "to  cause  the  arrest  of  Jose  Lrriola,  and  send  him  un- 
der guard,  so  that  he  be  at  this  place  during  the  comix 
day,  from  there  to  go  to  Santa  Barbara,  there  to  comply  with 
his  promise  he  made  a  young  woman  of  that  place  to  marry 
her." 

Thereeords  do  nol  inform  uswhethej  Ji 
uient  with  the  young  ladj  or  not ' 


fcr  » 
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Extract  from  a  letter  dated  Monterey,  June  3,  1799:— 
#         *         *         "I  send  you  by  the  wife  of  the  pensioner, 
Josef  Brabo,  one  piece  of  cotton  goods  and  one  ounce  of  sewing 
silk.     There  are  no  combs,  and  I  have  no  hope  of  receiving 
any  for  three  veal's.  HERMENEGILDO  Sal, 

"  Military  Governor. 

Just  think  of  the  colonists  being  without  combs  for  three 

vears! 

A  Bemal,  by  special  license,  March  6, 1790,  "is  permitted  to 
drive  to  Branciforte,  from  San  Jose,  a  few  cattle  and  sheep 
belonging  to  bis  father,  that  the  former  may  be  able  to  take 
care  of  them."  ^__ 

Agriculture  in  Early  Times. 

FARMING  in  California  was  in  a  very  primitive  state  up  to  its 
occupation  by  the  Americans.  What  farming  the  Califormans 
did  was  of  a  very  rude  description;  their  plow  was  a  prumtive 
contrivance,  their  vehicles  unwieldy.  Such  articles  of  hus- 
bandry as  reapers,  mowers  and  headers  had  not  entered  then-  I 
dreams,  and  they  were  perfectly  independent  of  their  advan-  I 

t11  Grain  was  cut  with  a  short,  stumpy,  smooth-edged  sickle; 
it  was  threshed  by  the  tramping  of  horses.  One  of  then-  tew 
evils  was  the  depredations  of  the  wild  Indians,  who  won  d 
sometimes  steal  their  horses,  and  then  the  cattle  would  have  to 
perform  the  work  of  separation.  The  cleaning  of  gram  was 
performed  by  throwing  it  in  the  air  with  wooden  shovels  and 
allowing  the  wind  to  carry  off  the  chaff 

In  a  work  published  in  London  in  1839,  by  Alexander  Forbes, 
.„,.  50me  interesting  descriptions  of  (be  country  about  the  Bay 
of  Monterey,  and  the  condition  of  farming  as  witnessed  by  bun 
in  1835. 

PLOW    USED    BY   CALIFORNIANS. 

The  plow  used  at  that  time  must  have  been  of  great  antiquity. 
It  was  composed  of  two  principal  pieces;  one,  called  the  mam 

■„  w„  formed  out  of  a  crooked  branch  of  timber  cut  from  a 
t  e    of  such  a  natural  shape.     This  plow  had  only  one  handle, 

nlo  mould-board  or  other  contrivance  for  turning  over  h 
£urrow,  and  was,  therefore,  on.y  capable  of  making  a  simple  cut 

equal  on  both  Bides. 

The  only  iron  about  the  plow  was  a  small  piece  fitted  to  the 

I  „t  the  stile,  and  of  the  shape  seen  in  the  detached  part  of 

i  t  r      ng.    The  beam  was  of  great  length,  so  as  to  reach 

yoke  of  tL  oxen.     This  bean,  was  also  composed  ol  a  nat- 

,       lof  wood   cut  Ero.ua  tree  of  proper  dimensions,  and 

«r      "Lpttakingo.f  the  bark.     This  beam  was 

^elevated  or  1 ered,  and  depth  of  furrow  regulated. 


The  Ion"  beam  passes  between  the  two  oxen  like  the  pole  ot 
a  carriage,  and  no  chain  is  used.     A  pin  fa  put  through  the 
point  of  the  beam,  and  the  yoke  is  tied  to  that  by  thongs  ol 
rawhide.     The  plow-man  goes  at  one  side,  holding  the  handle 
with  his  right  hand  and  managing  the  goad  and  cattle  with 
his  left     The  manner  of  yoking  the  oxen  was  by  puttmg  the 
yoke  (a  straight  stick  of  wood)  on  the  top  of  the  head  close 
behind  the  horns  and  tied  firmly  to  their  root,  and  to  the  fore- 
head by  thongs,  so  that,  instead  of  drawing  by  the  shoulders, 
as  with  us  now,  they  drew  by  the  roots  of  the  horns  and  fore- 
head.   They  had  no  freedom  to  move  their  heads,  and  went 
with  the  nose  turned  up,  and  seemed  to  be  in  pain. 

With  this  plow  only  a  sort  of  a  rut  could  be  made,  and  the 
soil  was  broken  by  successive  crossing  and  recrossmg  many 
times.  Plowing  could  only  be  done  after  the  rains  came,  and 
an  immense  number  of  plows  had  to  be  employed. 


MODERN    FARMING   TOOLS    UNKNOWN. 

The  harrow  was  totally  unknown,  and  a  bush  was  drawn 
over  the  field  to  cover  in  the  seed;  but  in  some  places  a  long, 


,.,,,„•  Used  nv  Native  Cai.ifokmia.s-s. 


heavy  log  of  wood  was  drawn  over  the  field,  something  of  the 
plan  of  a  roller,  but  dragging  without  turning  round,  so  as  to 
carry  a  portion  of  the  soil  over  the  seed. 

LNDUSTRIES  OF  NATIVE  CALIFORNIANS. 
The  Californians  were  not  without  their  native  manufac- 
tures and  they  did  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  rely  altogether 
upon  the  slaughter  of  cattle  and  the  sale  of  hides  and  tallow. 
The  missionaries  had  taught  them  the  cultivation  of  the  grape 
and  manufacture  of  wine.  Hemp,  flax,  cotton  and  tobacco  were 
„„  in  small  quantities.  Soap,  leather,  oil,  brandy,  wool, 
Lit,  soda,  harness,  saddles,  wagons,  blankets,  etc.,  were  ma„u- 

facturetl.  ,       ,    .    . 

Of  California  it  may  be  truly  said,  that,  before  the  admission 
0£  foreign  settlers,  neither  the  potato  nor  green  vegetables 
were  cultivated  as  articles  of  food. 

DAIRYING    IN    HARLY   TIMES. 

The  management  of  the  dairy  was  totally  unknown.     There 

was  hardly  any  such  thing  in  use  as  butter  and  cheese.     The 

butter  was  an  execrable  compound  of  sour   milk  and  cream 

mixed  together;  the  butter  being  made  of  the  cream  on  top  of 

„, ilk,  and  ,  large  portion  of  the  .our,  beat  up  together  by 

hand,  and  without  a  churn.     It  was  of  a  dirty  gray  color  and 
very  disagreeable  flavor,  and  always  ronoid. 


■u 


GOLDEN  AGE  OF  NATIVE  OALIFORNIANS. 


They  liail  an  awkward  way  of  milking,  as  they  thought  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  use  the  calf  to  induce  tile  cow  to  give 
milk;  so  they  let  the  calf  suck  for  some  time  alone,  and  then 
lay  hold  of  the  teats  as  they  could  while  the  calf  was  still 
sucking,  and  by  a  kind  of  stealth  procured  a  portion  of  the  milk. 

The  supercargo  of  a  British  ship  from  India,  bound  for  the 
coast  of  Mexico,  informed  Alexander  Forbes*  in  1832,  that  on 
making  the  coast  of  California  they  touched  at  the  Russian 
settlement,  called  La  Bodega  (Sonoma  county),  and  which 
borders  on  the  Spanish  territory — or  rather  of  right  belongs  to 
it,  and  although  the  part  which  the  Russians  possess  is  sterile 
in  comparison  to  the  fine  plains  occupied  by  the  Spaniards, 
yet  they  found  immediately  on  their  arrival  a  present  sent  on 
board  by  the  Russian  Governor,  of  most  excellent  butter,  fat 
mutton,  and  good  vegetables,  all  things  most  desirable  to 
people  arriving  from  a  lung  voyage.  They  soon  proceeded  to 
Monterey,  the  capital  of  Spanish  California,  where  they  could 
find  nothing  but  bull  beef!  neither  bread,  butter,  cheese,  or 
vegetables  could  be  procured.  As  late  as  1834  Monterey  was 
supplied  with  butter  and  cheese  from  the  Russian  settlement  I 
at  Bodega. 

primitive  THiucstriNu  scene. 

When  the  crops  were  ripe  they  were  cut  with  a  sickle,  or  any 
other  convenient  weapon,  and  then  it  became  necessary  to  thresh 
them.  Mow  for  the  modus  operandi  The  fioor  of  the  corral 
into  which  it  was  customary  to  drive  the    horses    ami    entile  iii 

order  to  lasso  them,  from  constant  use  had  In. me  hardened, 

Into  this  inelosure  the  grain  wouM  lie  piled,  and  upon  it  the 
m<m.at!ia,  or  band  of  mares,  would  be  turned  loose  to  tramp 

out    the   grain.      The    wildest    horses    would    be    turned    adrift 

upon  the  pile  of  straw,  when  would  ensue  a  see f  the  wild 

est  confusion;  the  excited  animals  being  driven,  amidst  the 
yelling  of  the  mqueros  and  tin-  cracking  of  whips,  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  around,  across,  and  lengthwise,  until  the 
whole  was  trampled,  leaving  naught  but  the  grain  and  chaff: 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  operation,  however,  was  the 
separating  of  tin;  grain  from  the  chaff.  Owing  t..  the  length 
of  tin-  dry  season,  there  was  in.   urgent  hast.'  to  effect  this- 

therefore  when   the -wind   was  high  ,.., gUi  the  Indians,  who 

soon  fell  into  the  ways  of  the  white  pi t,,   more  especialh 

where  they  wore  paid   in  kind  and  kindness,  would  toss  the 

trampled  mass  into  the  air  will,  large  « I,,„   r„,.|;Si  ,.„|  [ram 

the  adjacent  oaks,  ami  the  wind  carried  away  the  lighter  chali', 
leaving  the  heavior  grain.  With  a  favorable  wind  several 
bushels  of  wheat  could  thus  be  winnowed  in  the  course  ok  ,„„■ 
day. 

How  insignificant  this  Bcene  appears  when  contrasted  with 
n  San  Joaquin  farmer's  outfit  of  a  24-horse  reaper  and  thresher 
combined,  which  is  fully  described  further  on  in  this  work  and 

represented  in  sen-nil  engravings 

....     ..  ,,..!. Ii-nt  ..I  ll„l.|.mit      S,-.:  |,ii|;.i  .'II. 


rau.DKN    AGE  OF   NATIVE  CAMFORNIANS. 

Mr.  William  Halley,  says:  From  IH:i:i  to  1850  may  be  set 
down  as  the  golden  age  of  the  native  Californians.  Not  till 
then  did  the  settlement  of  the  rancheros  become  general.  The 
missions  were  breaking  up,  the  presidios  deserted,  the  popula- 
tion dispersed,  and  land  could  be  had  almost  for  the  asking. 
Never  before,  and  never  since,  did  a  people  settle  down  under 
tin.  blessings  of  more  diverse  advantages. 

The  country  was  lovely,  the  climate  delightful:  the  valleys 
were  tilled  with  horses  and  cattle;  wants  were  few.  and  no  one 
dreaded  dearth.  There  was  meat  for  the-  pot  and  wine  for  the 
cup,  and  wild  game  in  abundance.  No  one  was  in  a  hurry. 
''Bills  payable"  or  the  state  of  the  stocks  troubled  no  one. 
and  Arcadia  seems  to  have  temporarily  made  this  her  seat. 
The  people  did  not,  necessarily,  even  have  to  stir  tin-  soil  for  a 
livelihood,  because  the  abundance  of  their  stock  furnished 
them  with  food  anil  enough  hides  and  tallow  to  procure  monei 
for  every  purpose.  They  had  also  the  advantage  of  cheap  and 
docile  labor  in  the  Indians,  already  trained  to  work  at.  the 
missions  Ami  had  they  looked  in  the-  earth  for  goli 
could  have  found  it  in  abundance. 

They  were  exceedingly  hospitable  and  sociable.  Evi  i  y  guesl 
was  welcomed.  The  sparsity  of  the  population  made  them 
rely  on  each  other,  and  they  had  many  occasions  to  bring 

together. 

SCENES   of    FKSTIVITV    AND    OAYKTV. 

Church  days,  bull-fights,  iwfcos,  were  nil  occasions  .a'  festiv- 
ity.    Horsemanship  was  practiced  as  it  was  ne\ 

"f   Arabia;    dancing  found  a  ball-room  in  everi    hous 
music  was  not  unknown.     For  a  cabaih  ro  to   pick  up  a  silver 

coin  from  the  ground  at  full  gallop    was  me  sideii   1  a  feat: 

and  any  native  youth  could  perform  tin-  i.  ■  ..  which 

was  lately  accomplished  with  -neb  credit  by  young    Peralta  in 

Xew  York       To  fasten  down  a  mad  bull  with 
subdue  hi. u   single-handed   in  a   corral     were    everj   . 
formanees.     The  branding  an  I  salcctingol 
a.  gala  occasion 

While  the  young  men   found  means  to  gratifj  thou 
for  highly  wrought  saddles  and  elegant  bridles  thewom 
l!"'"'  nil  of  li,n-,'v.  furnished  by  the  Yankee  vessels  that  <  isited 
""'"'  "uelniK  for  trade  everi  year.     Few  schools  were  estab 
hshed,  hut  the  rudiments  of  education  were  given  at    home 
The  law  was  administered  by  Alcaldes,  IV  .  -     .,,.,-,„„. 

Murder  was    very  rare,    suicide    unknown,    and  San   Pi 
was  without  a  jail. 


i  n 'i     \  ire  i 


I..U  OR, 


^  Wine  was  plentiful.,, ,„|  s„  was  brandy,  Tin-,,-  was  a  native 
liquor  in  use  that  was  Mr,  inloM,,itiii'4.  It  was  a,  sort  of 
COgnac,  Which  was  verj   agreeable  and  ,,-ry  volatile,  an,:   „.,, 
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like*  a  flash  to  the  brain.  It  was  expensive,  and  those  selling 
it  made  a  large  profit.  This  liquor  was  known  as  aguadimte, 
and  was  the  favorite  tipple  until  supplanted  by  the  whisky 
of  the  Americanos.  It  was  mostly  made  in  Los  Angeles, 
where  the  better  part  of  the  grapes  raised  were  used  for  it. 

THE   ADOBE    RESIDENCES. 

The  walls  were  fashioned  of  large  sun-dried  bricks,  made  of 
that  black  loam  known  to  settlers  in  the  Golden  State  as  adobe 
soil,  mixed  with  straw,  with  no  particularity  as  to  species, 
measuring  about  eighteen  inches  square  and  three  in  thickness; 
these  were  cemented  with  mud,  plastered  within  with  the  same 
substance,  and  white-washed  when  finished.  The  rafters  and 
joists  were  of  rough  timber,  with  the  bark  simply  peeled  off 
and  placed  in  the  requisite  position ;  while  the  residences  of  the 
wealthier  classes  were  roofed  with  tiles  of  a  convex  shap:, 
placed  so  that  the  one  should  overlap  the  other,  and  thus  make 
a  water-shed  ;  or,  later,  with  shingles,  the  poor  contenting  them- 
selves with  a  thatch  of  tub,  fastened  down  with  thongs  of 
bullock's  hide.  The  former  modes  of  covering  were  expensive, 
and  none  but  the  opulent  could  afford  the  luxury  of  tiles. 
When  completed,  however,  these  mud  dwellings  will  stand  the 
brunt  and  wear  ami  tear  of  many  decades,  as  can  be  evidenced 
by  the  number  which  are  still  occupied. 

There  were  occasional  political  troubles,  but  these  did  not 
much  interfere  with  the  profound  quiet  into  which  the  people 
had  settled.  The  change  from  a  monarchy  into  a  republic 
scarcely  produced  a  ripple.  The  invasions  of  the  Americans 
did  not  stir  them  very  profoundly.  But  they  received  such  a 
shock  in  their  slumbers  that  they,  too,  like  their  predecessors, 
the  Indians,  are  rapidly  passing  away. 

SPANISH    UX.-CA11T. 

The  form  of  the  ox-cart  was  as  rude  as  that  of  the  plow. 
The  pole  was  of  very  large  dimensions,  and  fastened  to  the  yoke  ^ 
and  oxen  the  same  as  the  plow.     The  animals  had  to  bear  the   , 
weight  of  the  load  on  their  heads.     This  added  greatly  to  the  j 
distress  of  the  poor  animals,  as  they  felt  every  jerk  and  twist 
of  the  cart  in  the  most  sensitive  manner ;  and  as  the  roads  were 
full  of  ruts  and  stones,  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  animals'  heads  j 
were  not  twisted  off. 

The  wheels  of  this  cart  were  of  the  most  singular  construc- 
tion They  had  no  spokes  and  were  made  of  three  pieces  of 
timber  The  middle  piece  was  hewn  out  of  a  large  tree,  of  size 
to  form  the  nave  and  middle  of  the  wheel,  all  in  one.  The 
other  two  pieces  were  made  of  timber  bent  and  joined  by  keys 
of  wood  There  .Iocs  notenter  into  the  construction  of  tins  cart 
a  particle  of  iron,  not  even  a  nail,  for  the  axle  is  of  wood  and 
the  lynch-pin  of  the  same  material. 

Walter  Oolton  says:  "The  ox-cart  of  the  California.!  is  quite 


unique  and  primitive.  The  wheels  are  cut  transversely 
from  the  butt  end  of  a  tree,  and  have  holes  through  the  center 
for  a  huge  wood  axle,  as  seen  in  our  engraving.  The  oxen 
draw  by  "the  head  and  horns  instead  of  the  chest;  and  they 
draw  enormous  loads. 

"  On  gala  days  it  was  swept  out  and  covered  with  mats;  a 
deep  body  is  put  on,  which  is  arched  with  hoop-pules,  and  over 
these  a  pair  of  sheets  are  extended  for  a  covering.  Into  this 
the  ladies  are  tumbled  with  the  children,  and  they  start  ahead." 
An  old  settler  writes  to  us  that  "  Many  of  our  people  will 
recollect  the  carts  used  in  early  days  by  the  Oalifornians.  They 
usually. traveled  from  place  to  place  on  horseback;  but  when 
the  family  desired  to  visit  a  neighbor  or  go  to  town,  the  family 
coach  was  called  into  use.  That  vehicle  consisted  of  two 
immense  wooden  wheels,  cut  or  sawed  off  a  log,  with  holes  as 
near  the  center  as  convenient  for  the  axle-tree,  with  a  tongue 
lashed  to  the  axle  with  rawhide  thongs.  Upon  this  a  frame  as 
wide  as  the  wheels  would  permit,  an  1  from  seven  to  twelve 
feet  in  length,  was  placed,  upon  which  was  securely  fastened 
one  or  two  rawhides  with  the  flesh  side  done, and  arude frame 


over  the  top,  upon  which  to  stretch  an  awning,  with  rawhide 
thongs  woven  around  the  sides  to  keep  the  children  from 
tumbling  out. 

"The  female  portion  of  the  family,  with  the  small  children, 
would  seat  themselves  in  the  cart,  to  which  was  attached  a  pair 
of  the  best  traveling  oxen  on  the  ranch.  An  Indian  would 
drive,  or  rather  lead  the  oxen  (for  he  usually  walked  ahead  of 
them).  In  this  simple,  rude  contrivance  the  family  would  travel 
twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  a  day  with  as  much  comfort,  appar- 
ently, as  people  now  take  in  riding  in  our  modern  vehicles. 
Sometimes  several  families  would  ride  in  a  single  cart,  and  vi.it 
their  friends,  go  to  town  for  the  purpose  of  shopping,  or  to 
attend  church,  etc." 

SPANISH    (ilUST-MIU.. 

Wheat  and  corn  were  generally  ground  or  pounded  in  the 
common  hand  stone  mortar;  but  in  larger  settlements  horse- 
power was  used  in  turning  or  rolling  one  large  stone  upon 
another,  as  shown  in  the  engraving  on  page  27. 

Water-power  mills  for  grinding  flour  in  Upper  California 
were  but  few,  and  of  the  most  primitive  description;  but  none 
better  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  parts  of  Spanish  America. 
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not  even  in  Chili  where  wheat  abounds.  These  mills  consist  of 
an  upright  axle,  to  the  lower  end  of  which  is  tixed  a  horizontal 
water-wheel  placed  under  the  building,  and  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  mill-stone ;  and  as  there  is  no  intermediate  machinery  to 
increase  the  velocity.it  is  evident  that  the  mill-stone  can  make 
only  the  same  number  of  revolutions  as  the  water-wheel.  This 
makes  it  necessary  that  the  wheel  should  be  of  very  small 
diameter,  otherwise  no  power  of  water  thrown  upon  it  could 
make  it  go  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  give  the  mill-stone  the  requisite 
velocity.  It  is  therefore  made  of  very  small  dimensions,  and  is 
constructed  in  the  following  manner:  A  set  of  what  is  called 
cttcharats  (spoons)  is  stuck  in  the  periphery  of  the  wheel, 
which  serve  in  place  of  Moat-boards ;  they  are  made  of  pieces  of 
timber  in  something  of  the  shape  of  spoons,  the  handles  being 
inserter]  into  mortises  on  the  edge  of  the  wheel,  and  the  bowls 
of  the  spoons  made  to  receive  the  water,  which  spouts  on  them 
laterally  and  forces  the  small  wheel  around  with  nearly  the 
whole  velocity  of  the  water  which  impinges  upon  it.  Of  this 
style  of  mill  even  there  were  not  more  than  three  in  all  Califor- 
nia as  late  as  1835. 


Russians  Settle  in  Sonoma  County.* 

1811. — In  January,  1811,  Alexander  Koskofljtooi  possession 
of  the  country  about  Bodega,  Sonoma  county,  on  the  fragile 
pleas  that  he  had  been  refused  a  supply  of  water  at  Yerba 
Buena,  and  that  heli.nl  obtained,  by  light  of  purchase  from 
the  Indians,  all  the  land  lying  between  Point  Reyee  and  Poinl 
Arena,  and  for  a  distance  of  three  leagues  inland.  Here  he 
remained  for  awhile,  and  to  Bodega  gave  the  name  of  Roman- 
zoff,  calling  the  stream  now  known  as  Russian  river,  Slavianka, 

Although  repeatedly  ordered  to  depart  by  the  King  of  Spain, 

who  claimed  all  the  territory  north  of  Fuca  Straits,  they' I 

tinned  to  remain  for  a  lengthened  period,  possessors  of  the  land. 

FIRST"  PIONEER  S.QUATTERB. 

And  as  General  Vallejo  remarks;  '•  As  the  new-comers  came 
without  permission  from  the  Spanish  Government,  they  maj 
be  termed  the  pioneer  'squatters'  of  California."     Sofarindeed 

was  it  from  the  intention  of  the  unwelcome  Muscovite  to vo, 

that  we  find  them  extending  their  trapping  expeditions  along 
the  coast,  t„  the  north  and  south, 'and  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland. 

At  Fort  Ross  they  constructed  a  quadrilateral  stockade 
which  was  deemed  strong  enough  to  resist  the  possible  attacks 
of  Spaniards  or  Indians.  It  had  within  its  walls  quarters  for 
the  commandant,  officers,  and  men,  an  arsenal,  store-houses,  a 
Creek  church  surmounted  with  a  cross  and  provided  with  a 
chime  of  bells, 


,. ,";; "-1""' """ < «! -i- 


AX  EARLY  ORCHARD. 

About  one  mile  distant  from  the  fort  there  was  an  inclosure 
containing  about  five  acres,  which  was  inclosed  by  a  fence 
about  eight  feet  high,  made  of  redwood  slabs  about  two  inches 
in  thickness,  these  being  driven  into  the  ground,  while  the  tops 
were  nailed  firmly  to  girders  extending  from  post  to  post,  set 
about  ten  feet  apart.  Within  the  inelosure  there  was  an 
orchard,  consisting  of  apple,  prune,  and  cherry  trees.  Of  these, 
fifty  of  the  first  and  nine  of  the  last-named,  moss-grown  and 
gray  with  age,  still  remain,  while  it  is  said  that  all  the  old 
stock  of  German  prunes  in  California  came  from  seed  produced 
there. 

FIRST  INDUSTRY  NORTH  OF  SAN   FRANCISCO. 

We  may  safely  assert,  that  to  these  Russians  belongs  the 
honor  of  erecting  the  first  church  in  California,  north  of  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco;  but  this  is  not  all ;  to  them  belongs  the 
credit  of  first  planting  fruit,  raising  grain,  and  workinc  in 
leather,  wood,  and  iron,  within  the  limits  of  the  .same  territory. 
With  these  industries  in  hand,  there  is  not  the  remotest  doubt 
that  the  Russians  looked  to  a  future  permanent  possession  of 
northern  California.  At  this  time,  too.  they  made  consider- 
able annual  shipments  of  grain  to  Sitka  from  Fort  Ross  and 
Bodega. 

RUSSIANS  LOCATE  AND  FORTIFY. 

The  location  once  chosen  they  set  to  work  to  prepare  their 
new  homes.     A  sight  was  chosen  for  tin-  stocks 

shore  "f  the an.  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  protect  all  their 

ships  King  i„  ,,he  little  cove,  an  I  prevent  any  vessel  inimical 
to  them  from  landing.  The  plat  of  ground  inclosed  intbisstock- 
adc  n  i-  a  parallelogram,  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet  wide 
and  three  hundred  and  twelve  feel  long,  and  containing  ah  sir 

two  acres.     Its  angles  were  placed  very  nearly  up :  e  ■■ 

nal  points  of  the  compass.     At  the  north  and  sou 

was  constructed  an  octagonal   bastion,  two  stories  high,  and 

furnished    with   six   pi, s  ofjartillery.     These   bastions   w  a 

built  exactly  alike,  and  were  about  twon.ty-four  Feel  in  diame- 
ter. 

The  walls  were  formed  of  hewed  logs,  mortised  togel 
the  corners,  and  were  about  eight  inches  in  thicknoss.      The 
roof  was  conical  shaped,  havinga  small  Hag-staff  at  the  op  v 
Tln>  stockade  approaohed  these  towers  insuoh  a  wav   thai  one- 
half  of  1 1  hi  ii  was  within  the  inclosure  and  the  other  half  OH  i1 

outside,  the  entrance  to  them  being  through  small  doors   m 

inside,  while  there  were  embrasures  both  on  the  insidi 
outside      They   were    thus   arranged  so   as    to  proteel 

within    from    nil    outside    enemy         All    around    the    stocktttU 

there  wore  embrasures  suitable  for  the  use  of  muskets  or 
oarronados,  of  which  latter  ii  is  said,  there  were  several  in  the 

foil  less. 
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INDUSTRY  AND  THRIFT  OF  THE  RUSSIANS. 


A  RUSSIAN  CHAPEL. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  eastern  angle  there  was  erected 
a  chapel  which  it  is  said  was  used  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison 
alone.     It  was  twenty-five  by  thirty-one  feet  in  dimensions, 
and  strongly  built,  the  outer  wall  forming  part  of  the  Btookade, 
and  the  round  port-holes  for  the  use  of  carronades,  are  peculiar 
looking  openings  in  a  house  of  worship.     The  entrance  was  on 
the  inside  of  the  fort,  and  consisted  of  a  rude,  heavy  wooden 
door,  held  upon  wooden  hinges.     There  was  a  vestibule  about 
ten  by  twenty-five  feet  in  size,  thus  leaving  the   auditorium 
twenty-one  by  twenty-five  feet.     From  the  vestibule  a  narrow 
stair-way  led  to  a  low  loft,  while  the  building  was  surmounted 
with  two  domes,  one  of  which  was  round,  and  the  other  pen- 
tagonal in  shape,  in  which  it  is  said  the  Muscovites  had  hung  a 
chime  of   bells.     The  roof  was  made  of  long  planks,  either 
sawed  or  rove  from  redwood,  likewise  the  side  of  the.  chapel  in 

the  fort. 

The  frame-work  of  all  the  buildings  was  made  of  very  large, 
heavy  timbers,  many  of  them  being  twelve  inches  squaie.  The 
rafters  were  all  great,  ponderous,  round  pine  logs,  a  consider- 
able number  of  them  being  six  inches  in  diameter. 

FIRST  WIND-MILL  IS  THE  STATE. 

To  the  northward  of,  and  near  the  village,  situated  on  an 
eminence,  was  a  wind-mill,  which  was  the  motor  for  driving  a 
single  ran  of  bul.vs,  ami  also  for  a  stamping  machine  used  for 
„rindin.  tan-bark.  The  wind-mill  produced  all  the  flour  used 
in  that  and  the  Bodega  settlements,  and  probably  a  consider- 
able amount  was  also  sent  with  the  annual  shipment  to 
Sitka. 


it  was,  however,  unfortunately  blown  down  by  a  storm  on  July 
1,;,  1878,  and  soon  there  will  benothing  to  mark  its  site. 

RUSSIAN  FARMERS. 

The  Russians  had  farmed  very  extensively  at  this  place 
having  at  least  two  thousand  acres  under  fence,  beside  a  grea 
deal  that  was  not  fenced.     These  fences  were  chiefly  of  that 
kind  known  as  rail  and  post. 

Their  agricultural  processes  were  as  crude  as  any  of  then- 
other  work.  Their  plow  was  very  similar  to  the  old  Spanish 
implement,  so  common  in  this  country  at  that  time  and  still 
extant  in  Mexico,  with  the  exception  that  the  Muscovite  instru- 
ment possessed  a  mold-board.  They  employed  oxen  and  cows 
as  draft  animals,  using  the  old  Spanish  yoke  adjusted  to  their 
horns  instead  of  to  their  necks.  We  have  no  account  of  any 
attempt  at  constructing  either  cart  or  wagon  by  them, but  it  is 


FIRST  TANNERY  ERECTED. 

To  the  south  of  the  stockade,  and  in  a  deep  gulch  at  the 
oW-outa  of  a  ssrall  stream  into  the  ocean,  there  stood  a  very 
large  building,  probably  eighty  by  a  hundred  feet  m  size,  the 
rear  half  of  which  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  tanning  leather. 
There  were  six  vats  in  all,  constructed  of  heavy,  rough  red- 
wood slabs,  and  each  with  a  capacity  of  fifty  barrels;  there 
was  also  the  usual  appliances  necessary  to  conduct  a  tannery 
but  these  implements  were  large  and  rough  in  their  make,  st, 
with  these  they  were  able  to  manufacture  a  good  quality  of 
leather  in  large  quantities. 

The  front  half  of  the  building,  or  that  fronting  on  the  ocean, 
was  used  as  a  work-shop  for  the  construction  of  ships  Ways 
I  re  constructed  on  a  sand  beach  at  this  point  leading  in 
leep  water,  and  upon  them  were  built  a  number  of  staunch 
Ziland  from  here  was  launched  the  very  first  sea-gomg 
Z  built  in  California.  Still  further  to  the  south  an  nea 
be  ocean  shore,  stood  a  building  eighty  by  a  hundred  feet, 
.hie    bore  all  the  marksof  having  been  used  as  a  store-house ; 


Grist-Mili,  ov  Early  Si 


probable  that  they  had  vehicles  the  same  as  those  described 
heretofore,  as  being  in  use  among  the  Calif  orn.ans  at  that  time. 

THRESHINGS  AS  DONE  BT  RUSSIANS. 

Thresh^  was  done  on  a  floor  composed  of  heavy  puncheons, 
circular  in  shape,  and  elevated  somewhat  above  the  ground. 
Between  the  puncheons  were  interstices  through  which  the 
grain  fell  under  the  floor  as  it  was  released  from  the  head.    The 
threshing  was  done  in  this  wise:     A  layer  of  gram  in ^the 
straw,  of  a  foot  or  two  in  thickness,  was  placed  upon  the  floor 
Oxen  were  then  driven  over  it,  hitched  to  a  log  with  rows  of 
wooden  pegs  inserted  into  it.     As  the  log  revolved,  these  pegs 
acted  well  the  part  of  a  flail,  and  the  straw  was  expeditiously 
,.,Ueved  of  its  burden  of  grain.     It  was,  doubtless,  no  hard  job 
to  winnow  the  grain  after  it  was  thresh,,!,  as  the  wind  blows  a 
stiff  blast  at  that  point  during  all  the  summer  months. 

The  Russians  constructed  a  wharf  at  the  northern  side  ot  the 
little  cove,  and  graded  a  road  down  the  steep  ocean  shore  to 
Its  line  is  still  to  be  seen,  as  it  passed  much  of  the  way  through 
solid  rock.     This  wharf  was  made  fast  to  the  rock  on  which  it 
was  constructed,  with  long  iron  bolts,  of  which  only  a  tew  that 
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were  driven  into  the  hard  surface  now  remain;  the  wharf  itself 
is  gone,  hence  we  are  unable  to  give  its  dimensions,  or  further 
details  concerning  it. 

FIRST  LUMBER  MADE  NORTH  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

These  old  Muscovites,  doubtless,  produced  the  first  lumber 
with  a  saw  ever  made  north  of  San  Francisco  bay,  for  they 
had  both  a  pit  and  a  whip-saw,  the  former  of  which  can  be 
seen  to  this  day.  Judging  from  the  number  of  stumps  still 
standing,  and  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  they  extended 
their  logging  operations,  they  evidently  consumed  large  quan- 
tities of  lumber.  The  timber  was  only  about  one  mile  distant 
from  the  ship-yard  and  landing,  while  the  stumps  of  trees  cut 
by  them  are  still  standing,  anil  beside  them  from  one  to  six 
shoots  have  sprung  up,  many  of  which  have  now  reached  a 
size  sufficient  for  lumber  purposes.  This  growth  has  been 
remarkable,  and  goes  to  show  that  if  proper  care  were  taken, 
each  half  century  would  see  a  new  crop  of  redwoods,  sufficiently 
laTge  for  all  practical  purposes,  while  ten  decades  would  see 
gigantic  trees. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  they  continued  to  hold 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  disputed  territory,  and  prosecuted 
their  farming,  stock-raising,  hunting,  trapping,  and  ship-build- 
ing enterprises,  and,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  which 
led  to  it,  there  finally  came  a  time  when  the  Russian  authori- 
ties had  decided  to  withdraw  the  California  colony. 

RUSSIANS   SELL   OUT  TO   GENERAL   SUTTER. 

The  proposition  was  made  first  by  them  to  the  government 
authorities  at  Monterey,  to  dispose  of  their  interests  at  Bodega 
and  Fort  Ross,  including  their  title  to  the  land;  but,  as  the 
authorities  had  never  recognized  their  right  or  title,  and  did  not 
wish  to  do  so  at  that  late  date,  they  refused  to  purchase. 
Application  was  next  made  to  General  M.  G.  Vallejo,  but  on 
the  same  grounds  he  refused  to  purchase. 

They  then  applied  to  Captain  John  A.  Sutter,  a  gentleman 
at  that  time  residing  near  where  Sacramento  City  now  stands, 
and  who  had  made  a  journey  from  Sitka,  some  years  before, 
in  one  of  their  vessels.  They  persuaded  Sutter  into  the  belief 
that  their  title  was  good,  and  could  be  maintained;  so,  after 
making  out  a  full  invoice  of  the  articles  they  had  for  disposal, 
including  all  the  land  lying  between  Point  Reyes  and  Point 
Mendocino,  and  one  league  inland,  as  well  as  cattle,  fanning  and 
mechanical  implements;  also,  a  schooner  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  tons  burthen,  some  arms,  a  four-pound  brass  field-piece, 
etc.,  a  price  was  decided  upon,  the  sum  being  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  which,  however,  was  not  paid  at  one  linn-,  1ml,  in  cash 
installments  of  a  few  thousand  dollars,  the  last  payment  being 
made  through  Governor  Burnett,  in  LS49. 

All  tin;  stipulations  of  the  sale  having  been  arranged  satis 


factorily  to  both  parties,  the  transfer  was  duly  made,  and  Sut- 
ter became,  as  he  thought,  the  greatest  landholder  in  California. 
In  1850,  Sutter  disposed  of  his  Russian  claim,  which  was  a  six- 
eighths  interest  in  the  lands  mentioned  above,  to  William  Mul- 
drew,  George  R.  Moore  and  Daniel  W.  Welty;  but  they  only 
succeeded  in  getting  six  thousand  dollars  out  of  one  settler,  and 
the  remainder  refusing  to  pay,  the  claim  was  dropped. 

EVACUATION   OF   FORT  ROSS. 

Orders  were  sent  to  the  settlers  at  Fort  Ross  to  repair  at 
once  to  San  Francisco  bay,  and  ships  were  dispatched  to  bring 
them  there,  where  whaling  vessels,  which  were  bound  for  the 
north-west  whaling  grounds,  had  been  chartered  toconveythem 
to  Sitka.  The  vessels  arrived  at  an  early  hour  in  the  day,  and 
the  orders  shown  to  the  commander,  Rotschetf,  who  immedi- 
ately caused  the  bells  in  the  chapel  tower  to  be  rung,  and  the 
cannon  to  be  discharged,  this  being  the  usual  method  of  convo- 
cating  the  people  at  an  unusual  hour,  or  for  some  special  pur- 
pose, so  everything  was  suspended  just  there— the  husbandman 
left  his  plow  standing  in  the  half-turned  furrow,  and  unloosed 
his  oxen,  never  again  to  yoke  them,  leaving  them  to  wander  at 
will  over  the  fields;  the  mechanic  dropped  his  planes  and  saw- 
on  the  bench,  leaving  the  half-smoothed  board  still  in  the  vise; 
the  tanner  left  his  tools  where  he  was  using  tliem,  and  doffed 
his  apron  to  don  it  no  more  in  California. 

As  soon  as  the  population  had  assembled,  Rotscheff  arose  and 
read  the  orders.  Very  sad  and  unwelcome,  indeed,  was  this 
intelligence;  but  the  edict  had  emanated  from  a  source  which 
could  not  be  gainsaid,  and  the  only  alternative  was  a  speedy 
and  complete  compliance,  however  reluctant  it  might  be — and 
thus  four  hundred  people  were  made  homeless  by  the  fiat  of  a 
single  word.  Time  was  only  given  to  gather  up  a  few  house- 
hold effects. 

FOREIGNERS   BEGIN   TO   COME. 

The  early  success  of  the  missions  advertised  the  attractive- 
ness of  I  lalifornia  to  the  world  It.  became  known  not  only  in 
Mexico,  but  through  the  early  adventurers  and  traders,  in  the 
United  States,  They  not  only  traded  in  hides  and  tallow,  but 
they  told  the  story  of  the  mission  wealth — the  herds  and  flocks 
and  fruits,  and  they  told  of  the  Eurs  to  bo  procured. 

The  valleys  of  California  were,  during  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  occupied   and    traversed    by  bands  of   trappers  in  the 

employ  of  the  American  and  foreign  fur  companies.  The  sto- 
ries of  their  wandering  and  experiences  are  mostly  related  in 
the  form  of  sensational  novels,  whose  authenticity  and  accuracy 

must  be  taken  with  a  great  degree  of  allowance. 

Few  records  concerning  these  fur-hunters  remain  which  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  historian,  and  the  information  jii  en  has 
been  gleaned,  in  part,  from  personal  inters  lews  with  those  w  hose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  was  gained  by  actual  experience  or  bj 
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a  personal  acquaintance  with  those  who  belongeil  to  the  par- 
ties. In  many  cases  their  stories  differ  widely  in  regard  fc(  i  I  arts 
and  names. 

1814. — John  Gilroy  arrived  at  Monterey  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1814  His  baptismal  name  was  John  Cameron;  but  he 
assumed  the  name  of  John  Gilroy  in  consequence  of  certain 
circumstances  connected  with  his  birth. 

He  spent  most  of  his  life  around  Monterey,  and  resided  at 
what  is  called  "  Old  Gilroy,"  a  short  distance  from  Gilroy,  in 
Santa  Clara  county,  which  places  are  named  from  him. 

UPPER  SAN  JOAQUIN   VALLEY   EXPLORED. 

1820.— As  early  as  this  date,  Tulare,  San  Joaquin  and  Sac- 
ramento valleys  were  occupied  by  trappers,  who  had  wandered 
there  while  searching  for  the  Columbia  river.  Captain  Sutter, 
in  1834,  while  in  New  Mexico,  heard  from  these  California 
trappers',  of  the  Sacramento  valley,  which  afterwards  became 
so  reputed  as  his  home.  The  disputes  arising  in  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  trapping 
region  in  Oregon,  led  the  American  hunters  to  occupy  the  ter- 
ritory in  and  about  the  Bocky  mountains. 

1820  —John  J.  Bead,  when  but  a  mere  lad,  was  taken  by  his 
uncle  who  was  a  sailor,  on  a  voyage  to  Mexico,  from  thence  to 
California,  sailing  from  Acapulco,  arriving  in  the  State  m  the 
year  1S26,  just  after  attaining  his  twenty-first  year,  and,  after 
staying  a  short  time  in  Los  Angeles,  proceeded  northward  until 
he  reached  Saucelito,  and  there  took  up  his  residence.  He 
next  in  1827,  removed  to  Sonoma  county,  and  tilled  a  portion 
of  the  Cotate  Rancho,  at  the  same  time  making  application  for 
the  grant;  but  here  he  was  not  permitted  to  remain,  for  the 
Indiansdrove  him  off,  destroyed  his  crop,  and  buried  his  imple- 
ments. 

FIRST   FEKKY-BOAT   ON  THE  BAY. 

Mr  Read  came  to  Saucelito  to  reside  in  1832,  erecting  for  his 
accommodationnearthe0/..«o^awooden.shanty,from  whence 

he  plied  a  small  boat  regular.y  to  the  opposite  shore  oi :  Yerba 
Buena,  and  established  the  first  ferry  on  the  Bay  of  San  F  an 

eZ     Mr.  Read  , •«,  October  13,  1830,  at  the  Church  of 

he  Mission  Dolores,  the  Senorita  Hilarita,  the  T»W*££o 
ter  of  Don  Jose  Antonio  Santa,  Commander  of  the  Presidio 
at  San  Francisco. 

A  TOUCHING  LITTLE   EPISODE. 

1822_About  the  year  1822,  an  Englishman  landed  at  Santa 
Cruz known  by  the  name  of  William  Thompson.  He  ia  em- 
CTedTTbe  hide  business.     The,,  is  a  touching  little  story 
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parted  with  him  with  regret  and  sorrow,  and  after  a  time  they 
ceased  to  hear  fro,,,  him.  Years  went  by  and  they  could  get 
no  tidings  of  him.  The  family  grieved,  and  the  mother  pined 
for  her  son.  But  time  went  on,  and  no  tidings  came.  By  and 
by  his  brother  Samuel  proposed  to  go  in  search  of  him.  Though 
he  did  not  know  where  on  the  globe  he  might  be,  if  still  alive, 
yet  he  thought  he  could  go  to  sea,  and  make  voyages  to  differ- 
ent parts,  and  somewhere  fall  in  with  him,  or  hear  of  him.  His 
plan  was  agreed  to,  and  he  started.  Just  how  long  he  sailed, 
and  where  he  went,  I  don't  know;  but  after  a  while  he  was 
on  a  ship  that  came  into  the  port  of  Santa  Cruz.  Here  was 
anchored,  at  that  time,  another  ship,  taking  on  board  a  cargo 

of  hides. 

Samuel  then  came  ashore  and  inquired  for  the  captain  of 
that  ship.  When  he  found  him,  he  asked  him  if  among  his 
crew  there  was  one  William  Thompson.  The  captain  said  he 
didn't  know  certainly  whether  he  had  a  man  by  that  name; 
"  but  there  the  men  are,"  said  he,  pointing  to  them  at  work  on 
the  beach,  carrying  hides,  "you  can  go  and  see."  Samuel 
went,  and  the  very  first  man  he  met  was  William  !  We  can 
imagine  Samuel's  joy  at  the  meeting,  after  so  long  a  search; 
and  the  joy,  also,  that  the  account  of  it  caused  in  that  home  in 
London,  when  it  reached  there.  But  it  appears,  instead  of 
Samuel  getting  William  to  go  home,  that  they  both  remained 
on  this  coast.  They  shipped  together  and  went  down  to  South 
America,  and  then  returned  to  Santa  Cruz. 

STKANGE  MEETING  ON  THE  MEKCED. 

1823.— The  Ashley  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  1823,  at 
St  Louis,  for  the  fur  trade.  This  party  entered  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  and  hunted  and  trapped  along  the  Merced,  Stanislaus 
and  Toulumne  rivers. 

Belong  to  this  company  was  Joseph  Griffith  and  Wd- 
liam  Ha°wkins,  who  met  first  at  St.  Louis,  and  afterwards 
hunted  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

Years  rolled  on  and  they  were  widely  separated,  and  after 
many  vicissitudes,  of  wild  adventure,  through  scenes  of  peril, 
amon-  hostile  Indians  and  various  hair-breadth  escapes- 
strand  to  say,  we  find  them  after  thirty-two  years  had  passed 
away!  settled  down  to  quiet  life,  each  with  a  family,  on  the 
Merced  river,  in  1S52,  which  locality  seems  to  have  impressed 
them  as  the  choicest  of  the  State. 

1823 -Captain  Juan  B.  E.  Cooper  came  to  Monterey  in 
1823,  and  obtained  a  license  to  hunt  otters,  as  also  did  some 

others. 

1824 -Santiago  McKinly,  a  native  of  Scotland,  arrived  in 
Los  Angeles  during  the  year  1824.  He  was  at  that  time 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  became  a  merchant,  and  his 
name  appears  on  a  list  of  foreigners  resident  in  Los  Angeles  m 
1830,  now  on  file  in  the  city  archives.  He  afterwards  went 
to  Monterey,  and  was  reported  dead  some  years  ago. 
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L824— From  Scotland  came  David  Spence,  in  1824,  with  the 
view  of  establishing  a  packing  house  in  Monterey  for  a  Lima 
firm, 

SAX  JOAQUIN  VALLEY  IN  1825. 

1825.— In  the  spring  of  this  year,  Jedediah  Smith,  with  a 
party  of  forty  trappers  and  Indians,  started  from  the  head-quar- 
ters on  Green  river,  traveling  westward,  crossed  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  and  in  July  entered  the  Upper  San  Joaquin 
valley.  The  country  from  the  Tulare  to  the  American  Fork  of  the 
Sacramento  river  was  traversed  in  trapping  for  heaver.  They 
found  at  the  fork  another  party  of  American  trappers  encamped, 
and  located  their  own  rendezvous  near  the  present  town  of 
Folsom.  In  October,  Smith,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the 
party  at  the  camp,  returned  to  the  company's  head-quarters  on 
Green  river. 

1S2G. — In  May,  1S26,  Smith  again  set  out  for  the  new  trapping 
region  taking  a  route  further  south  than  on  the  first  trip.but  when 
in  the  Mohave  settlement  on  the  Colorado,  all  the  party,  except 
Smith,  Galbraith,  and  Turner,  were  killed  by  Indians.  These 
three  escaped  to  San  Gabriel  Mission,  and  December  2G3  L826, 
were  arrested  as  spies  or  filibusters.  They  were  taken  to  the 
presidio  at  San  Diego,  where  they  were  detained  until  the  fol- 
lowing certificate  from  Americans  then  in  San  Francisco  was 
presented: — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  having  been  requested  by  Captain 
Jedediah  S.  Smith  to  state  our  opinion  regarding  his  entering 
the  Province  of  California,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have 
no  doubt  but  that  he  was  compelled  to,  for  want  of  provisions 
and  water,  having  entered  so  far  into  the  barren  country  that 
lies  between  the  latitudes  of  forty-two  and  forty-three  wesl 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  return  by  the  route  he  came,  as 
his  horses  had  most  of  them  perished  for  want  of  food  and 
water;  he  was  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  pushing  forward 
to  California — it  being  the  nearest  place  where  he  could  procure 
supplies  to  enable  him  to  return. 

"In  testimony  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hand  and 
seal,  this  20th  day  of  December,  1825. 

William  G.  Dana,  Captain  of  schooner  Waverly. 

William  H.  Cunningham,  Captain  of  ship  Oowner. 

William  Henderson,  Captain  of  brig  Olivi  Branch. 

James  Scott. 

Thomas  M.  Eobins,  Mate  of  schooner  Waverly, 

Thomas  Shaw,  Supercargo  of  ship  Courier." 

Smith  was  liberated,  and  during  the  summer  of  L827  with 
tuVparty  left  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  journeying  toward  the 
(  lOlumMa  river. 

PIONEEB  MERCHANT. 

1827. — John  Temple,  who  mayjustly  rank  as  the  pioneer 
merchant  of  Loa  Angeles,  waa  a  native  of  Heading,  Mass,  and 


for  several  years  prior  to  his  advent  on  this  coast,  resided  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  He  came  to  Los  Angeles  about  the  year 
1827,  and  formed  a  partnership  with  George  Rice,  opened  the 
first  store  of  general  merchandise  ever  established  in  the  pueblo. 
1828, — Abel  Steams,  a  native  of  Salem,  Mass.,  spent  consid- 
erable time  in  Mexico,  and  settled  in  Los  Angeles  as  a  merchant 
in  the  year  1S28.  He  married  Dona  Arcadia,  daughter  of  Don 
Juan  Bandini.  He  obtained  large  grants  of  land  throughout 
the  territory,  and  accumulated  much  wealth.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention,  1849,  and  of  the 
State  Legislature,  1851 ;  also  1861.  He  died  at  San  Francisco, 
August  -2H,  1871.  His  widow  subsequently  married  Col.  R.  S. 
Baker — residence,  Los  Angeles. 

PIONEER  LUMBERMAN. 

1829. — Charles  Brown,  a  native  of  Now  York,  who  came 
with  Captain  Brewster  on  the  whale  ship  Alvi/ns,  in  the  year 
1829.  Ten  years  later  he  found  his  way  to  the  redwoods  near 
Woodside,  where  he  settled  the  Mountain  Home  Ranch,  and 
became  the  pioneer  lumberman  of  San  Mateo  county,  having 
commenced  the  erection  of  the  Mountain  Home  Mill  in  L847. 
He  married  one  of  the  De  Haro  family,  and  now  resides  at  the 
Mission  Dolores. 

SAN   JOAQUIN   VALLEY    VISITED  1829. 

L830  — Ewing  Young,  who  had  trapped  with  parties  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  Del  Norte,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Grand  and 
the  Colorado  rivers,  pursuing  the  route  formerly  traversed  by 
Smith,  in  the  winter  of  1829-30,  entered  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
and  hunted  on  Tulare  lake,  and  the  adjacent  streams. 

During  the  last  part  of  1832,  or  early  in  1833,  Young, 
having  again  entered  the  San  Joaquin  valley  and  trapped  on 
the  streams,  finally  arrived  at  the  Sacramento  river,  aboul  ten 
miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  American.  He  followed  up  the 
Sacramento  to  the  Feather  river,  and  from  there  crossed  over 
to  the  coast.  The  coast-line  was  traveled  till  they  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  TJmpqua,  where  they  crossed  the  mountains  to  the 
inland,  Entering  the  upper  portion  of  the  Sacramento  vallej 
t.h.y  proceeded  southerly  till  they  reached  the  American  river. 
Then  they  followed  up  through  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
and  passed  out  through  the  Tejon  Pass  in  the  winter  of 
in;;:;   ]-. 

Besides  these  parties  and  leaders  mentioned,  during  this  period 
there  were  several  trappers,  or  " lone  traders"  vvho   explored 

and  limited  through  (he  valleys. 

PIRST  SCHOONER  BUILT. 

1831.-  -William  Wolfekill  was  born  March  20,  L798,  near 
Richmond,  Kentucky,     Until  the  year  [831  lie  roamed  through 

the  groat  West  as  a  hunter  and  (rapper.      In    FobrUftr)  of  that 
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year  lie  reached  Los  Angeles  with  a  numher  of  others,  and 
here  the  party  broke  up.  Aided  by  Friar  Sanchez,  then  in 
charge  of  San  Gabriel  Mission,  be,  in  company  with  Nathaniel 
Pryo°r,  Richard  Laughlin,  Samuel  Prentiss,  and  George  Young, 
late  of  Napa  county,  (all  Americans)  built  a  schooner  at  San 
Pedro  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  sea-otter. 

FIRST  BILLIARD  TABLES  MADE, 

1832.— Joseph  Pawlding  was  a  native  of  Maryland,  and 
entered  California  from  New  Mexico  in  the  winter  of  1832-3, 
by  way  of  the  Gila  river.  He  afterwards  traveled  a  good  deal 
in  both  countries.  He  was  a  carpenter  by  trade,  and  made  the 
first  two  billiard  tables  ever  made  in  California;  the  first  for 
George  Rice,  and  the  second  for  John  Rhea.  He  died  at  Los 
Angeles,  June  2,  1860. 

HUNTERS   AND  TRAPPERS   OF   1832. 


1832  -About  the  middle  of  .1832  another  band  of  trappers, 
under  Michael  Laframboise,  came  into  San  Joaquin  valley  from 
the  north  and  until  the  next  spring  spent  the  time  in  trapping 
on  the  streams  flowing  through  the  great  valley.  The  Hudson 
Bay  Company  continued  sending  out  its  employes  into  this 
recion  until  about  the  year  1845.  Their  trappers  in  California 
belonged  to  the  "Southern  Trapping  Party  of  the  Hudson 
Bav  Company,"  and  were  divided  into  smaller  parties  com- 
posed of  Canadians  and  Indians,  with  their  wives.  The  trap- 
ping was  carried  on  during  the  winter  in  order  to  secure  a 
trood  class  of  furs. 

The  free  trappers  were  paid  ten   shillings   sterling  for   a 
prime  beaver   skin,  while  the  Indians  received  a  moderate 

compensation  for  their  services. 

The  outfits  and  portions  of  their  food  were  purchased  from 

the  company. 

HUDSON   BAY   COMPANY. 

The  Hudson  Bav  Company  employed  about  ninety  or  one 
hundred  men  in  this  State.  The  greater  part  of  the  Indians 
were  fugitives  from  the  missions,  and  were  honest  and  peace- 
ably inclined,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  mainly  to  their  interest 

to  be  so. 

From    1832    the    chief    rendezvous    was   at  French    Camp, 
about  five  miles  south  of  Stockton.      About  1841    the  com 
nanv  bought  of  Jacob  P.  Leese  the  building  he  had  erected 
La  store  in  San   Francisco,  and  made  that  their  business 
center  for  this  territory. 

The  agents  were  Alexander  Forbes  and  William  G.  Ray. 
The  latter  committed  suicide  in  1845.  His  death,  and  the 
scarcity  of  beaver  and  otter,  caused  the  company  to  wind  up 
their  agency  and  business  in  the  territory. 


FIRST   ENULISH   HISTORIAN   OF   CALIFORNIA. 

Mr  Forbes  was  for  a  long  series  of  years  the  British  consul  , 
at  San  Francisco,  and  by  his  genial  manners,  superior  culture, 
and  finished  education,  made  a  record  which  places  him  among 
the  noted  men  of  the  State.  This  gentleman  now  resides  in 
Oakland;  and,  although  seventy-five  years  of  age,  his  faculties 
are  as  strong  as  ever.  His  memory  is  wonderful,  and  this 
power  of  retention,  with  the  vast  fund  of  knowledge  possessed, 
has  been  of  great  service  to  the  historian.  He  has  the  honor  of 
bein»  the  first  English  historian  of  California,  his  "  California," 
published  in  London  in  1830,  being  written,  in  Mexico  four 
years  previous  to  the  date  of  its  publication. 

1832  —In  1832  came  Thomas  O.  Larkin  from  Boston, 
intending  to  manufacture  flour.  Mr.  Larkin's  home  was  in 
Monterey,  and  he  probably  did  far  more  to  bring  California 
under  the  United  States  flag  than  any  other  man. 

1833.-James  Peace,  a  Scotchman,  came  into  the  country 
in  1833,  having  left  a  ship  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
He  was  of  a  somewhat  roving  disposition,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  earlier  pioneers  from  Monterey  to  the 
Sonoma  District.  Was  with  his  countryman,  John  Gilroy,  in 
Santa  Clara  county;  was  with  Robert  Livermore,  an  English 
seaman,  who  settled  and  gave  the  name  to  the  Livermore 
valley  in  Alameda  county,  and  was  at  New  Helvetia,  the 
establishment  of  General  Sutter. 

Probably  no  foreigner  antedated  him  as  a  lumberman  in  the 
San  Mateo  redwoods,  as  he  was  whip-sawing  lumber  there  long 
before  the  Mexican  war,  during  which  he  was  taken  prisoner 
and  conveyed  to  Mexico. 


FIRST   AMERICAS    RESIDENTS   OF   SAN   FRASCISCO. 

1835.  —  William  A.  Richardson  moved  from  Saueelito  to 
Yerba  Buena  (San  Francisco),  opened  a  store,  and  began  trad- 
ing in  hides  and  tallow  in  the  summer  of  1835. 

Jacob  P.  Leese,  for  a  number  of  years  a  resident  of  Los 
An«eles  in  July,  1836,  built  a  store  in  Yerba  Buena.  He  had 
previously  met  many  obstacles  in  obtaining  a  grant  of  laud 
upon  which  to  locate  the  building,  but  by  the  authority  of 
Governor  Chico,  this  was  finally  effected. 

Previous  to  the  location  of  Richardson  and  Leese,  the  only 
inhabitants  of  the  pueblo  and  mission  at  Yerba  Buena  were 
Spaniards,  Mexicans,  and  Indians. 

EARLY    EMIGRATION   SOCIETIES. 

In  1837  several  societies  were  organized  in  the  American 
States  to  promote  emigration  to  the  Pacific  coast.  During 
that  and  ensuing  years,  thousands  of  emigrants  journeyed 
across  the  rocky  and  snowy  mountains,  enduring  toils  and 
hardships  indescribable,  to  settle  in  California  and   Oregon. 
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SETTLERS  ORDERED  TO  LKAVR  CALIFORNIA 


Others   came  by  the  way  of  Mexico  or  Gape   Hum,  and  soon 

the  valleys  of  the  northern  rivers  were   | pled   03   American 

agriculturists;  and  the  southern  and  coast  towns  by  American 
traders,  who  speedily  monopolized  the  whole  business  of  the 
country,  and  even  in  some  communities  formed  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  white  population. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  early  pioneers  so  as  to  give 
aoine  idea  of  the  extent  and  kind  of  settlors  up  to  about  1840,  at 
which  time  numerous  parties  arrived,  and  we  shall  only  now 
mention  those  of  the  most  importance. 

SETTLERS    FORBIDDEN    TO   COM* 

Tile  Mexican  Congress,  feeling  that  California  was  about  to 
slip  from  their  country  as  Texas  had  done  before,  passed  laws 
against  the  intrusion  of  foreigners:  but  there  was  no  power  in 
the  State  competent  to  put  these  edicts  into  execution. 

FIRST   SAW-MILL    ERECTED. 

1833. — Isaac  Graham  came  from  Hardin  county,  Kentucky, 
to  California  in  1833.  He  settled  near  Monterey,  and  his 
rutin--  is  intimately  associated  with  Santa  Cruz  and  vicinity. 

If,  is  said  that  he  erected  on  the  San  Lorenzo,  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood. of  where  the  powder  works  now  are,  the 
first  saw-mill  in  California. 

Early  in  life  he  went  to  New  Mexico,  and  Benjaraitt#D. 
Wilson  met  him  at  Taos.  Mr.  Wilson  has  described  hint  as 
being  at  that  time  a  very  disreputable  character,  lie  also 
says  that  Graham  left  a  family  in  Tennessee,  being  obliged  to 
flee  that  State  to  escape  the  consecpaences  of  some  offense  he 
had  committed. 

EARLY    DISTILLERY    IX    MONTEREY. 

He  reached  bos  Angeles  in  company  with  Henry  Naile 
about  1835,  and  remained  there  until  the  following  year,  when 
he  removed  to  the  "  Natividad,"  Monterey  county  and 
(according  to  Mr.  Wilson',  "  established  a  small  distillery  in  a 
inlr  hut,  which  soon  became  a  nuisance  owing  to  the  disrepu- 
table character  of  those  who  frequented  it." 

Graham  was  a  brave  and  adventurous  man,  a  thorough 
frontiersman,  at  homo  with  his  rifle  in  his  baud,  and  this  had 
become  known  to  the  native  '  'alifbmia  officials  in  Monterey 

When,  in  1836,  Juan  JJ.  Alvarado,  a  subordinate  customs 
officer,  was  [.lotting  revolution  and  contemplated  the  expulsion 

of  Governor  Guiterrez,  he  came   to  Graham     and    sought    his 

assistance,  and  that  of  the  foreigners  who  acted  with  him  in 
the  matter. 


INDEPENDENCE 


CONTEMPLATED. 


On  condition  that  all  connection  with  Mexico  Bhould  be 
severed,  and  that  California  should  become  independent,  the 
assistance  of  Graham  and  others  was  promised. 


And  in  due  time  it  was  rendered.  And  by  means  of  it 
Guiterrez  was  sent  away,  and  Alvarado  and  bis  party  became 
masters  of  the  situation.  Now  was  the  time  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  promise  of  independence  of  Mexico. 

But  Mexico,  instead.of  punishing  Alvarado,  proposes  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  usurped  authority.  Alvarado,  pleased  and 
flattered  by  this,  quickly  breaks  bis  promise  to  Graham. 

But  in  so  doing  he  feels  a  wholesome  fear  of  those  rifles, 
by  the  assistance  of  which  he  bad  himself  gained  his  promo- 
tion. 

FOREIGNERS   BEGIN   TO   BE    FEARED. 

His  first  care  seems  to  have  been  to  disable  that  Little  force 
of  foreigners,  and  to  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  punish  bis 
breach  of  faith. 

( ird.jrs  are  sent  out  secretly  to  all  the  Alcaldes  in  this  part 
of  the  country  simultaneously,  on  a  certain  night  to  arrest 
foreigners  and  bring  them  to  Monterey.  Jose  Castro  Inmseli 
1    heads  the  party  for  the  arrest  of  Graham. 

GENERAL  ARREST  OB    FOREIGNERS. 

It  was  on  tin;  morning  of  the  7th  of  April,  1840,  before 
light,  that  the  party  reached  Graham's  dwelling.  They  broke 
1  in  the  doors  and  shattered  the  windows,  firing  at  the  inmates 
as  they  saw  them  rising  from  their  beds.  Oneof  the  assailants 
,  thinking  to  make  sure  "I'  Graham  himself,  discharged  a  pair  of 
pistols  aimed  at  his  heart,  the  muzzle  touching  his  cloak,  which 
he  had  hastily  thrown  over  his  shoulders. 

This  assassin  was  amazingly  surprised  afterwards  on  - 
Graham  alive,  and  he  could  not  account  for  it  till  he  examined 
his  holsters,  then  lie  found  the  reason.  There,  sur    •  nou  _■  :i  were 
■   the  balls  in  the  holsters!     The  pistols  had  been  badly  loaded 
and  that  it  was  thai  save  I  Isaac  Graham  from  instant  death. 

He  was  however  hurried  to  Monterey,  and  placed  in  confine- 
ment, as  also  were  other  foreigners,  arrested  onthatsaine  night. 
What  followed  is  best  told  in  a  memorial  which  these  same 
prisoners  afterwards  addressed  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  asking  thai  Mexico  he  required  to  restore  their  property 
ati-l  compensate  them  for  their  injuries  and  lost   time 

We  quote  from  an  unpublished  manuscript,  which  Rev.  S 
H.  Willey  obtained  in  Monterey,  in  1349: — 

AITKAI    TO  TllK  ONITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT. 

I  "To  Im  /■.'.<  v.  llenay,  John  Tyler,  President  of  the  Un I  8t* 

"  t  'n  the  morning  of  the  seventh  of  vpnl,  one  thousand  eight 

i  hundred  and  forty,  we,  your  petitioners,  citizens  of  the  United 
states  of  North  America,  and  many  more  of  our  countrymen, 
together  with  several  of  II.  I!.  M. subjects,  engaged  in  business 
in  Monterey  and    its  vicinity,  wore,  without  any  just  cause  or 

|   provocation  most   illegally  seized,  taken  from  our  lawful  occu 
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pation,  (many  Wing  marrieil  tu  natives  of  the  country), and 
incarcerated  in  a  loathsome  prison  in  Monterey.  The  number 
was  subsequently  increased  by  the  arrival  of  others  for  the 
space  of  some  ten  or  twelve  days.  No  warrant  or  civil  process 
was  either  read  or  shown  them  I  at  the  time  of  their  seizure  I 
nor  has  the  Government  of  California  conceded  to  this  present 
day  in  any  official  manner,  why  or  wherefore  that  our  persons 
were  thus  seized,  our  property  taken  from  us,  what  crime  wo 
had  committed,  and  why  transported  like  so  many  criminals  to 
a  province  of  Mexico. 

"The  perpetrators  of  this  most  outrageous  action  against  the 
rights  and  privileges  allowed  to  American  citizens  (according 
to  treaty]  were  principally  officers  and  soldiers  appertaining  to 
this  Government  and  acting  by  authority  and  command  (as  the 
undersigns  have  heard  and  firmly  believe),  of  his  Excellency, 
Don  Juan  Bautista  Alvarado,  Governor  of  the  two  Californias. 
"  Some  of  us  were  marched  on  loot  to  prison,  some  forced  to 
go  on  their  own  animals,  and,  on  their  arrival  at  the  prison 
door,  said  animals  and  equipments  taken  from  them,  including 
what  was  found  in  their  pockets,  and  with  menacing,  thrust 
into  prison.  The  room  in  which  we  were  confined,  being  about 
twenty  feet  square,  without  beingfloored.became  very  dampand 
offensive,  thereby  endangering  our.health,  at  times.  Cine  had  to 
.stand  while  another  .slept,  and  during  the  first  three  days  not  a 
mouthful  of  food  found  or  ottered  us  by  our  op, Lessors,  but 
living  on  the  charity  of  them  that  pitied  us. 

"  To  our  countryman,  Mr.  Thomas  0.  Larkin,  we  are  hound 
in  conscience  to  acknowledge  that  he  assisted  us  not  only  in 
food,  hut  in  what  other  necessaries  we  at  the  time  stood  in 
nusd'of  and  what  was  allowed  to  be  introduced;  some  of  us 
were  taken  out  of  prison  from  time  to  time  and  released  by 
the  intercession  of  friends  or  through  sickness 

PRISONERS  EXAMINED    BY   THE  AUTHORITIES. 

"Eight  of  the  prisoners  were  separately  called  upon  and 
examined  by  the  authorities  of  Monterey,  having  as  interpreter 
a  native  of  the  country  (who  himself  frequently  needs  in  his 
occupation  one  to  interpret,  for  him),  there  being  at  the  same 
,„,„.  „„.,i  far  more  equivalent  for  the  purpose  than  he  was.  but 
thej  were  not  permitted;  the  above-mentioned  eight  were, 
after  examination,  taken  to  another  apartment  and  there  man- 
acled to  an  iron  bar  during  their  imprisonment  in  this  port. 
Afterfifteen  days  confinement,  we  weresent  on  board  of  a  vessel 
hearing  the  Mexican  Hag,  every  six  men  being  shackled  to  an 
„„„  bal.  and  in  that  condition  put  into  the  hold  of  said  vessel 
■  and  taken  to  Santa  Barbara,  a  sea-port  of  this  province,  and 
thee  a-ain  imprisoned  in  company  with  the  mate  of  an  Amer- 
ican vessel,  recently  arrived  from  Boston,  in  the  United  States, 

(and  part  of   t »w)    said    vessel  being  sold  to  a  Mexican, 

resident  in  this  territory,  without,  a-s  before  mentioned,  any  just 
or  legal  cause  being  assigned,  why  or  wherefore. 


"On  arriving  at  Santa  Barbara,  we  weie  landed  and  taken 
some  distance;  three  of  us  in  irons  were  put  into  an  ox-cart,  the 
remainder  on  foot;  among  the  latter  some  were  chained  in 
pairs  in  consequence  reached  the  prison  with  much  difficulty. 
Here  we  were  put  into  a  room  without  light  or  means  of  a,r 
'  entering  only  through  a  small  hole  in  the  roof.  For  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  we  were  not  allowed  food  or  water, 
although  we  had  been  some  time  walking  in  a,  warm  sun  I  Ine 
Of  the  Prisoners  became  so  completely  prostrated,  that  for  some 
|  i,„e  he  could  not  speak,  nor  swallow  when  water  was  brought 
to  him,  and  would  have  expired  but  for  the  exertions  of  a 
Doctor  Den,  an  Irish  gentleman  living  in  the  town,  who,  with 
much  difficulty,  obtained  admittance  to  the  sufferer.     By  his 

influence  and  s American,   in    the   place,  food   and  water 

were  at  last  sent  us. 


"  In  Santa  Barbara  our  number  was  increased  by  the  addition 
of  more  of  our  countrymen;  some  of  those  brought  from    Mon- 
terey were  discharge  1    and   receive,!    passports  to    return;  the 
remainder  were  inarched  to  the  beach,  again  put  in  the  hold  of 
a  vessel  fin  irons),  and  in  this  inanuei  taken  to  the  port  of  San 
Bias,  landed,  and  from  thence,  in  the  midsummer  of  a  tropical 
climate,  marched  onfoot  sixty  miles  to  the  city  of  Topic,  and 
there    imprisoned.     Some    time    after    our   arrival    we    were 
discharged    by   the   Mexican  Governor,  aud    in  the    space  of 
I   four  hundred  and   fifty-five  days  from  the  commencement  of 
'   0l,r  imprisonment,  we  again  returned  to   Monterey,     From  the 
i   day  we  were  taken  up  until  our  return  we  had  no  opportunity 
j   to  take  care  of  our  property;  we  were  not  even  allowed  when 
ordered  on  board  in  .Monterey,  to  send  for  a  single  garment  of 
|   clothing,  nor  permitted  to  carry  any  into  the  prison,  hut  such  as 
wehadon;and  not  once  during  our  said   imprisonment  in 
Monterey,  although  in  a   filthy  and  emaciated  condition,  per- 
mitted to  shave  or  wash  ourselves. 

•■When  in  prison,  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  and  on  our 
march,  we  were  frequently  threatened,  pricked  and  struck 
with  swords  by  the  subaltern  officers  of  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment 
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SUFFERINGS  nF  THE  PRISONERS. 

"Our  sufferings  in  prison,  on  board  ship,  and  when  drove  on 
foot  in  a  warm  sun,  then  ordered  to  sleep  out  at  night  in  the 
dew,  after  being  exhausted  by  the  heat  and  dust,  surpass  our 
power  of  description,  and  none  but  those  who  were  with  us 
can  realize  or  form  a  just  conception  of  our  distressed 
situation. 

"  For  many  weeks  we  were  fed  in  a  manner  different  from  the 
common  mode,  kept  in  a  filthy  and  disgusting  condition,  which, 
combined  with  the  unhealthy  statu  of  the  country  where  we 
were  taken  to,  has  caused  death  to  some,  and  rendered  unhealthy 
for  life,  others  of  our  companions. 

"  Up  to  this  time  the  undersigned  sufferers,  as  aforsaid,  have 
received  no  redress  of  their  wrongs  and  losses  sustained,  nor 
have  they  been  so  much  as  allowed  common  facilities  for  prov- 
ing accounts  and  establishing  just  claims,  several  of  the  Alcaldes 
of  California  having  positively  refused  to  examine  claims  or 
take  testimony  against  the  Government,  or  to  otherwise  aid 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  recovering  lost  property,  or  in 
seeking  just  indemnification  therefor. 

"Since  our  return  to  California  from  our  confinement  in 
Mexico,  Captains  Forest  and  Aulick  have  visited  this  port  at 
different  periods,  in  command  of  United  States  vessels  Each 
of  those  gentlemen  took  up  the  subject  of  our  claims  and 
ill-treatment,  and,  as  we  believe,  received  fair  promises  from 
the  Governor  of  the  province;  but  the  stay  of  those  officers  at 
Monterey  having  been  limited  to  a  few  davsonly,  was  entirely 
too  short  to  effect  any  good.  The  Governors  promise,  orally 
mad,,  by  a  deputy  to  Captain  Aulick,  on  the  eve  of  his  depart-' 
ure,  so  far  from  being  complied  with  or  adhered  to,  was,  as  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  abrogated  by  his  orders  to  Alcaldes  not 
to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  Americans,  i.  c,  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

"In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  add  that  our  grievances  have 
not  been  a  little  heightened  by  the  apparent  neglect  of  our 
native  country.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  so  far 
as  we  are  apprised  up  to  this  time,  not  having  come  forward  in 
our  behalf;  whilst  our  fellow-sufferers,  subjects  of  H.  B  M 
have  had  their  complaints  promptly  •attended  by  her  Minister 
resident  at  Mexico,  and  a  man-of-war  was  sent  here  to  demand' 
and  promptly  received  redress  sought  for  the  outrage  perpe- 
trated on  H.  M.  subjects.  ' 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  aforesai,  I 
were  among  the  prisoners,  some  of  us  to  the  last  day,  and  have' 
never  given  provocation  to  the  Mexican  Government  for  such 
cruel  treatment,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  given  by  our  compan- 
ions, and  respectfully  submit  to  your   notice,  the   for. 

statement  of  facts,  in  hopes  that  through  your  means,  this  affair 
w.ll  be  fully  represented,  .so  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  will  take  prompt  measures  to  secure  to  us  indemnity  for 
the  past,  and  security  for  the  future,  according  to  the  righto  and 


privileges  guaranteed  to  us   by    treaty,  existing   between    our 

Government  and  Mexico. 

"Isaac  Graham,  William  Barton, 

"  William  Chard,  Alvin  Wilson, 

"Joseph  L.  Majors,        Charles  H.  Cooper, 
"  Charles  Brown,  Ambrose  Z.  Tomilson, 

"  William  Hance,  Henry  Naile. 

"Monterey,  Upper  California,  the  9th  of  November,  1842." 

Two  years  later  these  persons  were  returned  to  California, 
the  charges  not  having  been  proven;  and  Mexico  was  obliged 
to  pay  them  a  heavy  indemnity  to  avoid  serious  complication 
with  the  American  Government.  All  these  died  several  years 
ago. 

It  appears  that  after  Alvarado.  Castro  and  company,  had  got 
their  dreaded  company  of  foreigners  in  confinement  on  board  a 
vessel  ready  to  sail  to  Mexico,  seven  citizens  of  note,  of  Califor- 
nia, signed  and  issued  the  following  proclamation,  which 
is  a  curiosity  in  itself  and  illustrative  of  the  men  and  the 
times: — 

A  SPECIMEN  PROCLAMATION. 


"Proclamation  .made  by  the  Undersigned  — 
■      "Eternal  Glory  to  the  Illustrious  Champion  and  Liberator 
of  the  Department  of  Alta  California,  Don  Jose  Castro    the 
Guardian  of  Order,  and  the  Supporter  of  our  Superior  Gov- 
eminent. 

"FdUw-Citzem  and  Friends:  To-day,  the  eighth  of  Mav 
of  the  present  year  of  1840,  has  been  and  will  be  eternally  -do- 
nous  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  tins  soil,  in  contemplating  the 
glorious  expedition  of  our  fellow-countryman,  Don  Jose  Castro 

whe .goes  to  present  himself  before  the  Superio,    Govern at 

"I  the  Mexican  nation,  carrying  with  him  a  number  of  suspi- 
cious Americans,  who,  under  themask  of  deceit,  and  filled  with 
ambition,  were  warping  us  in  the  web  of  misfortune;  plnn   : 
usintothegreatesteoufusionand.hu^,,.,.;,,,,,,,,,,,,,:    \ 
the  life  of  our  Governor  and  of  all  his  subalterns  j  and,  finally 

to  drive  us  from  our  asylums;  from  our  country;  fr 

pleasures,  and  from  our  hearths. 

"The  bark  which  carries  tins  valorous  hero  on  his  ..,,,,,1 
commission  goes  filled  with  laurels  and  crowned  with  triumphs 
Ploughing  the  waves  and  publishing  in  distin  the 

r'7""   '"""^  ""'  ' <"~1  rejoices  whiel,  will  „ ,„, 

*  "»»»<*" *'sof  the  universe,     res.follow-cit^ensand 

toe»ds,  again  we  say,  that  this  glori Chiefs Id  have  a 

P'ace  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  our  hearts,  and  l,,  held  as 

*ar,w, '^Wh.     Timswedesire.andin  the  name 

""    "'"' *"».»*»* »  the  g^t  rejoicings  with 

which  we  are  filled,  giving,  at  the  same  ti ,. r  Superior 

°™'" nt">8  present  proclamation,  whiebw fa  ,,,.,,1 

worthy  elnef;  and  that  our  Governor  may  remain  satisfied,  that 
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if  he  (Castro)  has  embarked  for  the  interior  of  the  Republic, 
there  still  remain  under  his  (the  Governor's)  orders  all  his  fel- 
low-countrymen, companions  in  arms,  etc.,  etc. 

DISAPPOINTMENT  AND   HUMILIATION. 


But  a  great  disappointment  awaited  this  heralded  hero  on  his 
arrival  in  Mexico.  I  find  the  description  of  it  in  another  manu- 
script, as  follows: — 

"Commandant  Castro  and  his  three  or  four  official  friends 
rode  into  Tepie  in  triumph,  as  they  thought,  and  inquired  for 
the  house  of  the  Governor.     On  their  arrival  at  his  Excellency's 
they  were  refused  admittance  and  ordered  to  go  to  prison,  which 
one  of  them  said  could  not  be  compared  in  comfort  to  the 
merest  jail  or  hole  in  all  California.     Here  they  had  time  to  . 
reflect  on  their  scandalous  conduct  to  so  many  human  beings. 
Castro  was  then  ordered  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  tried  for  his  I 
life  Mr  Packenham,  the  English  Minister,  having  every  hope 
of  his  being  sent  a  prisoner  for  life  to  the  prison  of  San  Juan 
de  Uloa  in  Vera  Cru,     The  culprit  himself  afterwards  con- 
fessed that  such  would  have  been  his  fate  had  Mr  Ells,  the 
American  Minister,  exerted  himself  equally  with  Packenham 

After  an  absence  of  two  years  and  expending  eight  o.  ten 
thousand  dollars,  he  returned  to  California  a  wiser  and  bet- 
ter man  than  when  he  left  it,  and  never  was  «*" 
to  raise  a  hand  or  voice  against  a  foreigner.  His  officers  and 
Tolkrs  returned  to  California  in  the  best  manner  they  could, 
leaving  their  country  as  jailors  and  returning  prisoners. 

FIRST  SETTLE  IN   SAN  JOAQUIN   VALLEY. 

,  83,  __Dr  John  Marsh  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Diablo 
I  ^-chased  the  "Kanehos  los  Meganos"  in  1837,  of  three 
:„  Je  —  of  land,  and  settled  upon  it  in  the  same  year, 
and  enpied  it  afterwards  until  his  death  which  occurred  ui 
1856  The  doctor  lived  in  a  small  adobe  house  near  where  he 
Awards  constructed  what  is  known  as  the  "Marsh  Stone 
Hon    "     So  that  thedoetor  was  the  first  bomnative  Amen  an 

rrt  ::itdd^Li;  b— -  .-  ** 

-Sr^^i^  Had  no  American  neighbors 

V.  within  about  forty  miles,  and  dwellings  on  adjoin- 

"T   nth  Inches  -re  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  distant. 

,ng  Spanish  r*nc^  made  Dr  MarsVs  raneh  an  object- 

Diablo      All  parties  met  with  a  cordial  reception. 

S ter'sFort  and  Marsh's  Kanch  were  the  two  prominent  set 
!        Irthern  California  at  that  date.     Dr.  Marsh  was 

following  letter:— 


DR.   JOHN   MARSH  TO   HON.   LEWIS   CASS* 

Farm  ofPulpunes,  Near  St.  Francisco,  i 
"Upper  California,  1812.  ) 

Hon  Lewis  CASS-D«r  Sir:    You  will  probably  be  some- 
what surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  anindividuai  from  whom 
you  have  not  heard,  or  even  thought  of,  for  nearly  twenty 
years;  yet  although  the  lapseof  time  has  wrought  many  changes 
both  m  men  and  things,  the  personal  identity  of  us  both  has 
probably  been  left.    Yon  will,  I  think,  remember  a  youth  whom 
you  met  at  Green  Bay  in  1825,  who,  having  left  his  Alma 
Mater,  had  spent  a  year  or  two  in  the  "  far,  far  West,    and  was 
then  returning  to  his  New  England  home,  and  whom  you 
induced  to  turn  his  face  again  toward  the  setting  sun;  that 
youth  who,  hut  for  your  influence,  would  probably  now  have 
been  administering  pills  in  some  quiet  Yankee  village,  is  now  a 
I  gray-haired  man,  breeding  cattle  and  cultivating  grape-vines 


Hslfes. 


View  on  San  Joaquin  River  ov  Moonlight. 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.    Your  benevolence  F-£*J» 
to  take  an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  that  youth  and  itis  the  . 
fore  presumed  you  may  not  be  unwilling  to  hear  from  him 

''Heft  the  United  States  in  1835,  and  came  to  New  Mexico, 
and  thence  traversing  the  States  of  Chihuahua  and  Sonera 
Lsed  the  Eio  Colorado  at  its  junction  with  the  G,  la,  near  the 
tide-water  of  Gulph,  and  entered  this  territory  at  its  south^n 
r  ,rt.  Any  more  direct  route  was  at  that  time  unknown  and 
considered  impracticable. 

FIRST  SAN  JOAQUIN   RANCH. 

I  have  now  been  more  than  ten  years  in  this  country,  and 
have  traveled  over  all  the  inhabited  and  most  of  the  uninhab- 
ited parts  of  it.  I  have  resided  eight  years  where  I  now  live, 
nlartt  Bayof^ 

.,.  «,  ™i»  ,11,1  much  to  mllpu!>U"»>'«ii"°"'°",1*l,,°n 

unknot'"  region-    ""•mLU  "™* 
in  Contra  Cuata  county. 
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rivers  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  unite  together  to  meet  the 
tide-water  of  the  bay,  about  fort}'  miles  from  the  ocean.  I 
possess  at  this  place  a  farm  about  ten  miles  by  twelve  in  extent, 
one  side  of  which  borders  on  the  river,  which  is  navigable  to 
this  point  for  sea-going  vessels.  I  have  at  last  found  the  far 
West,  and  intend  to  end  my  ramblings  here. 

I  perceive  by  the  public  papers  that  this  region  of  country, 
including  that  immediately  north  of  it,  which  until  lately  was 
the  most  completely  a  terra  incognito  of  any  portion  of  the 
globe,  is  at  length  attracting  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
and  Europe.  The  world,  at  length,  seems  to  have  become  awake 
to  the  natural  advantages  of  California  and  Oregon,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  at  the  same  moment  I  am  writing,  their  political 
destinies  are  about  being  settled,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
I  mention  the  two  countries  together  because  I  conceive  the 
future  destiny  of  this  whole  region  to  be  one  and  inseparable. 
The  natural  conformation  of  the  country  strongly  indicates  it 
and  a  sympathy  and  fellow  feeling  in  the  inhabitants  is  taking 
place,  which  must  soon  bring  about  the  consummation.  Cali- 
fornia, as  well  as  Oregon,  is  rapidly  peopling  with  emigrants 
from  the  United  States.  Even  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin, tired  of  anarchy  and  misrule,  would  be  glad  to  come  under 
the  American  Government. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  encouraging  and 
facilitating  emigration  to  Oregon  is,  in  fact,  helping  to  people 
California.  It  is  like  the  British  Government  sending  settlers 
to  Canada.  The  emigrants  are  well  aware  of  the  vast  superi- 
ority of  California,  both  in  soil  and  climate,  and  I  may  add, 
facility  of  access.  Every  year  shorter  and  better  routes  are 
being  discovered,  and  this  year  the  great  desideratum  of  a  good 
and  practical  road  for  wheel  carriages  has  been  found.  Fifty- 
three  wagons,  with  that  number  of  families,  have  arrived  safely, 
and  more  than  a  month  earlier  than  any  previous  company. 
The  American  Government  encourages  emigration  to  Oregon  by 
giving  gratuitously  some  five  or  six  hundred  acres  of  land  to  each 
family  of  actual  settlers.  California,  too,  gives  lands,  not  by 
acres,  but  by  leagues,  and  has  some  thousands  of  leagues  more 
to  give  to  anybody  who  will  occupy  them.  Never  in  any 
instance  has  less  than  one  league  been  given  to  any  individual, 
and  the  wide  world  from  which  to  select  from  all  the  unooen 
pied  lands  in  the  territory.  While  Col.  Almonte,  the  Mexican 
Minister  to  Washington,  is  publishing  his  proclamations  in  the 
American  newspapers  forbidding  people  to  emigrate  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  telling  them  that  no  hinds  will  be  given  them,  the 
actual  Government  here  is  doing  just  the  contrary.  In  fact. 
they  care  about  as  much  for  the  Government  of  Mexico  as 
for  that  of  Japan. 

ESTIMATED     POPULATION. 

It  has  been  usual  to  estimate  the  population  of  Upper  i  |a]j 
fornia  at  five  thousand  persona  of  Spanish  deacon!  ,'and  twentj 


thousand  Indians.  This  estimate  may  have  been  near  the  truth 
twenty  years  ago.  At  present  the  population  may  be  stated 
in  round  numbers  at  seven  thousand  Spaniards,  ten  thousand 
civilized,  or  rather  domesticated  Indians.  To  this  may  be 
added  about  seven  hundred  Americans,  one  hundred  English, 
Irish  and  Scotch,  and  about  one  hundred  French,  Germans 
and  Italians. 

Within  the  territorial  limits  of  Upper  California,  taking  the 
parallel  of  42^  for  the  northern,  and  the  Colorado  river  for 
the  south-eastern  boundary,  are  an  immense  number  of  wild, 
naked,  brute  Indians.  The  number,  of  course,  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. They  probably  exceed  a  million,  and  may  perhaps 
amount  to  double  that  number. 

MUNIFICENT   BARONIES. 

The  far-famed  missions  of  California  no  longer  exist.  They 
have  nearly  all  been  broken  up,  and  the  lands  apportioned  out 
into  farms.  They  ^vcre  certainly  munificent  ecclesiastical  bar- 
onies, and  although  their  existence  was  quite  incompatible  with 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to 
see  their  downfall.  The  immense  piles  of  buildings  and  beau- 
tiful vineyards  and  orchards  are  all  that  remain,  with  the 
exception  of  two  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory,  which 
still  retain  a  small  remnant  of  their  former  prosperity. 

EARLY   IMPRESSIONS   OF   CLIMATE. 

The  climate  of  California  is  remarkably  different  from  that 
of  the  United  States.     The  great  distinguishing  difference  is  its 
regularity  and  uniformity.     From  May  to  October  the  wind  is 
invariably  from  the  north-west,  and  during  this  time  it  never 
rains,  and  the  sky  is  brilliantly  clear  and  serene.     The  weather 
during  this  time  is  temperate,  and  rarely  oppressively  warm. 
The  nights  art  always  agreeably  cool,  and  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants sleep  in  the  open  air  the  whole  year  round.     From 
October  to  May  the  south-east  wind  frequently  blows,  and  is 
always  accompanied  by  rain.    Snow  never  falls  excepting  in 
the  mountains.    Frost  is  rare  except  in  December  or  January. 
A  proof  of  the  mildness  of   the  winter   this  moment    presents 
itself  ill  the  shape  of  a  humming-bird,  which    I  just    saw    from 
the  open  window,  and  this  is  in  latitude  38°  on  the  Bret  day 
of  February.     Wheat  is  sown  from  Ootober  until  March,  and 
maize  from  March  until  July.     As  respects  human  health  and 
comfort,  the  climate  is  incomparably  better  than  that  of  any 
part  .it  the  United  States.    It  is  much  the  most  healthy  country 
I  have  ever  seen  or  have  any  knowledge  of.     There  is  no  dis- 
ease whatever  that  can  be  attributed   to  the  influence  of   the 
climate 

ESTIMATES  ON  SIZE  OP  cw.ir.mxi  v. 
The  face  of  the  country  differs  us  much  from  the  United 
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States  as  the  climate.  The  whole  territory  is  traversed  by 
ranges  of  mountains,  which  run  parallel  to  each  other  and  to 
the  coast.  The  highest  points  may  be  about  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  in  most  places  much  lower,  and  in  many  parts  they 
dwindle  to  low  hills.  They  are  everywhere  covered  with  grass 
and  vegetation,  and  many  of  the  valleys  and  northern  decliv- 
ities abound  with  the  finest  timber  trees.  Between  these 
ranges  of  mountains  are  level  valleys,  or  rather  plains,  of  every 
width,  from  five  miles  to  fifty.  The  magnificent  valley  through 
which  flow  the  rivers  St.  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  is  five  hun- 
dred miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  forty  or  fifty.  It 
is  intersected  laterally  by  many  smaller  rivers,  abounding  with 
salmon. 

The  only  inhabitants  of  this  valley,  which  is  capable  of 
supporting  a  nation,  are  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  Ameri- 
cans and  a  few  Indians.  No  published  maps  that  I  have  seen 
give  any  correct  idea  of  the  country,  excepting  the  outline  of 
the  coast. 

SAN   FKANCISCO   BAY  DESCRIBED. 

The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  considered  by  nautical  men 
as  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world.  It  consists  of 
two  principal  arms,  diverging  from  the  entrance  in  nearly 
opposite  directions,  and  each  about  fifty  miles  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  eight  or  ten.  It  is  perfectly  sheltered  from 
every  wind,  has  great  depth  of  water,  is  easily  accessible  at  all 
times,  and  space  enough  for  half  the  ships  in  the  world.  The 
entrance  is  less  than  a  mile  wide,  and  could  be  easily  fortified 
so  as  to  make  it  entirely  impregnable.  The  vicinity  abounds 
in  the  finest  timber  for  ship-building,  and  in  fact  everything 
necessary  to  make  it  a  great  naval  and  commerc.al  depot.  If 
it  were  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  who  knew  how  to  make  use  of 
it  its  influence  would  soon  be  felt  on  all  the  western  coast  of 
America,  and  probably  through  the  whole  Pacific. 

A  CHANGE  PBEDICTED. 


ESTIMATE  ON   CAPABILITIES   OF   CALIFORNIA. 

The  agricultural  capabilities  of  California  are  but  very 
imperfectly  developed.  The  whole  of  it  is  remarkably  adapted 
to  the  culture  of  the  vine.  Wine  and  brandy  of  excellent 
quality  are  made  in  considerable  quantities.  Olives,  figs  and 
almonds  grow  well.  Apples,  pears  and  peaches  are  abundant, 
and  in  the  southern  part,  oranges.  Cotton  is  beginning  to  be 
cultivated,  and  succeeds  well.  It  is  the  finest  country  for  wheat 
I  have  ever  seen.  Fifty  for  one  is  an  average  crop,  with  very 
imperfect  cultivation.  One  hundred  fold  is  not  uncommon,  and 
even  one  hundred  and  fifty  has  been  produced.  Maize  pro- 
duces tolerably  well,  but  not  equal  to  some  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Hemp,  flax  and  tobacco  have  been  cultivated  on  a 
small  scale,  and  succeed  well.  The  raising  of  cattle  is  the  prin- 
cipal pursuit  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  most  profitable. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Upper  California  employs  from  ten  to 
fifteen  sail  of  vessels,  mostly  large  ships.     Somewhat  more  than 
half  of  these  are  American,  and  belong  exclusively  to  the  port 
of  Boston.     The  others  are  English,  French,  Russian,  Mexican, 
Peruvian  and  Hawaiian.     The  French  from  their  islands  in 
the  Pacific,  and  the  Russians  from  Kamtschatka,  and  their 
establishments  on  the  north-west  coast,  resort  here  for  provis- 
ions and  live  stock.    The  exports  consist  of  hides  and  tallow, 
cows,  lard,  wheat,  soap,  timber  and  furs.    There  are  slaughtered 
annually  about  one  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle,  worth 
S800.000.     The  whole  value  of  the  exports  annually  amounts 
toaboutSl,000,000.     The  largest  item  of  imports  is  American 
cotton  goods.     The   duties  on  imports  are  enormously  high, 
amounting  on  the  most  important  articles  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  per  cent  on  the  original  cost,  and  in  many  instances  to 
four  or  five  hundred.     Thus,  as  in  most  Spanish  countries,  a 
high   bounty  is  paid  to  encourage  smuggling.      Whale  ships 
visit  St.  Francisco  annually  inconsiderable  numbers  for  refresh- 
ments, and  fail  not  to  profit  by  the  facilities  for  illicit  commerce. 


I  think  it  cannot  long  remain  in  the  hands  of  its  present 
owners.     If  it  does  not  come  into  possession  of  Americans,  the 
English  will  have  it.      This  port  in  their-  hands    what  will 
Oregon  be  worth  to  the  United  States?     They  loudly  threaten 
I  £  possession  of  Cuba  as  an  offset  against  Texas.     Will  they 
not"  be  quite  as  likely  to  obtain  California,  as  an  oflset  against 
Oregon?     A  British  ship  of  war  was  here  last  summer,  whose 
captain  was  a  brother  of  Lori  Aberdeen,  and  one  of  her  lieu- 
tenants a  son  of  Sir  R.  Peel.     The  gentlemen  declared  openly 
hat  this  port  would  shortly  belong  to  them.     This  I  take  to 
h    on  y  a  Hgbt  ebullition  of  John  Bu.lism.but  that  they  want 
£  port,  and  wiil  have  it  if  possible,  there  can  be  no  doubt  a 
c»summation  most  earnestly  and  ardently  to  he  deprecated  by 
every  American.     I  hope  it  may  direct  your  views  to  take  an 
interest  in  this  matter. 


CALIFORNIA  WILL  BE  A  STATE. 

California,  although  nominally  belonging  to  Mexico,  is  about 
as  independent  of  it  as  Texas,  amd  must  ere  long  shme  the  same 
fate.  Since  my  residence  here,  no  less  than  four  Mexican  Gov- 
ernors have  been  driven  from  the  country  by  force  of  arms.  The 
last  of  these,  Mieheltorena,  with  about  four  hundred  of  his  sol- 
diers and  one  hundred  employes,  were  driven  away  about  a 

^Thrfoccurred  at  the  time  that  the  rest  of  the  nation  was  expel- 
ling his  master,  Santa  Ana,  although  nothing  of  this  was  known 
here  at  the  time.  The  new  administration,  therefore,  with  a 
good  grace,  highly  approved  of  our  conduct.  In  fact,  the  suc- 
cessive administrations  in  Mexico  have  always  shown  a  dispo- 
sition to  sanction  and  approve  of  whatever  we  may  do  here, 
from  a  conscious  inability  to  retain  even  a  nominal  dominion 
over  the  country  by  any  other  means.     Upper  California  has 
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been  governed  tor  the  last  year  entirely  by  its  own  citizens. 
Lower  California  is  in  general  an  uninhabited  and  uninhab- 
itable desert.  The  scanty  population  it  contains  lives  near  the 
extremity  of  the  Cape,  and  has  no  connection  and  little  inter- 
course with  this  part  of  the  country. 

GOLD   MINES   BEFOKE   SUTTEIt'S   DISCOVEBY. 

Upper  California  has  a  productive  gold  mine,  and  silver  ore 
has  been  found  in  many  places.  A  mine  of  quicksilver  has 
been  very  lately  found  in  this  vicinity,  which  promises  to  be 
very  valuable. 

INDIANS   OF    CALIFORNIA. 


» I  know  not,  since  you  have  been  so  long  engaged  in  more 
weighty  concerns,  if  you  take  the  same  interest  as  formerly  in 
Indian  affairs,  but  since  I  have  supposed  your  personal  identity 
to  remain,  I  shall  venture  a  few  remarks  on  the  Aborigines  of 
California.     In  stature  the  California  Indian  rather   exceeds 
the  average  of  the  tribes  east  of  the  mountains.     He  is  heavier 
limbed  and  stouter  built.     They  are  a  hairy  race,  and  some  of 
them  have  beards  that  would  do  honor  to  a  Turk.     The  color 
similar  to   that   of   the  Algonquin   race,  or  perhaps  rather 
lighter.     The  visage,  short  and  broad,  with  wide  mouth,  thick 
lips,  short,  broad  nose,  and  extremely  low  forehead.     In  some 
individuals  the  hair  grows  quite  down  to  the  eyebrows,  and 
they  may  be  said  to  have  no  forehead  at  all.     Some  few  have 
that  peculiar  conformation  of  the  eye  so  remarkable  in   the 
Chinese  and  Tartar  races,  and  entirely  different  from  the  com- 
mon American    Indian   or   the   Polynesian;    and  with  this 
unpromising  set  of  features,  some  have  an  animated  and  agree- 
able expression  of  countenance.     The  general  expression  of  the 
wild  Indian  has  nothing  of  the  proud  and  lofty  bearing,  or  the 
haughtiness  and  ferocity  so  often  seen  east  of  the  mountains. 
It  is  more  commonly  indicative  of  timidity  and  stupidity. 

"  The  men  and  children  are  absolutely  and  entirely  naked, 
and  the  dress  of  the  women  is  the  least  possible  or  conceivable 
remove  from  nudity.  Their  food  varies  with  the  season.  In 
February  and  March  they  live  on  grass  and  herbage  ;  clover 
and  wild  pea-vine  are  among  the  best  kinds  of  their  pasturage. 
I  have  often  seen  hundreds  of  them  grazing  together  in  a 
meadow,  like  so  many  cattle.  [Descendants  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar.—Ed.] 

"They  are  very  poor  hunters  of  the  larger  animals,  but 
very  skillful  in  making  and  managing  nets  for  fish  and  food. 
They  also  collect  in  their  season  great  quantities  of  the  seeds 
of  various  grasses,  which  are  particularly  abundant.  Acorns 
are  another  principal  article  of  food,  which  are  larger,  more 
abundant,  and  of  better  quality  than  I  have  seen  eleawhere. 
The  Californian  is  not  more  different  from  the  tribes  east  ol 
the  mountains  in  his  physical  than  in  his  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities.    Thoy  arc  easily  domesticated,  not  averse  to  labor, 


have  a  natural  aptitude  to  learn  mechanical  trades,  and,  I 
believe,  universally  a  fondness  for  music,  and  a  facility  in 
acquiring  it. 

INDIANS   OF  THE  MISSION. 

■'  The  Mission  of  St.  Joseph,  when  in  its  prosperity,  had  one 
hundred  plough-men,  and  I  have  seen  them  all  at  work  in  one 
field  each  with  his  plough.  It  had  also  fifty  weavers,  twenty  tan- 
ners, thirty  shoe-makers,  forty  masons,  twenty  carpenters,  ten 
blacksmiths,  and  various  other  mechanics.    They  are  not  nearly 
so  much  addicted  to  intoxication  as  is  common  to  other  Indians. 
I  was  for  some  years  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  of  an 
entirely  different  race  from  those  east  of  the  mountains,  and 
they  certainly  have  but  little  similarity.     The  only  thing  that 
caused  me  to  think  differently  is  that  they  have   the  same 
Moccasin  game  that  is  so  common  on  the  Mississippi,  and  what 
is  more  remarkable,  they  accompany  it  by  singing  precisely 
the  same  tune!     The  diversity  of   language  among  them  is 
very  great.     It  is  seldom  an  Indian  can  understand  another 
who  lives  fifty  miles  distant;  within  the  limits  of  California 
are  at  least  a  hundred  dialects,  apparently  entirely  dissimilar. 
Few  or  no  white  persons  have  taken  any  pains  to  learn  them, 
as  there  are  individuals  in  all  the  tribes  which  have  commu- 
nication with  the  settlements  who  speak  Spanish. 


INDIANS   EASILY   DOMESTICATED. 

The  children,  when  caught  young,  are  most  easily  domesti- 
cated, and  manifest  a  great  aptitude  to  learn  whatever  is  taugh  t 
them ;  when  taken   into   Spanish  families,  and   treated  with 
kindness,  in  a  few  months  they  learn  the  language  and  habits 
of  their  masters.     When  they  come  to  maturity  they  show  no 
disposition  to  return  to  the  savage  state.     The  mind  of  the 
wild  Indian,  of  whatever  age,  appears  to  be  a  tabula  rasa,  on 
which  no  impressions,  except   those   of   mere  animal  nature, 
have  been  made,  and    ready  to   receive  any  impress  whatever. 
I  remember  a  remark  of   yours  some  years  ago,  that  "  Indians 
were  only  grown-up  children."     Here  we  have  a  real  race  of 
infants.     In  many  recent  instances  when   a  family  of  white 
people  have   taken   a    farm    in  the   vicinity   of    an   Indian 
village,  in  a  short  time  they  would  have  the  whole  tribe  for 
willing  serfs.     They  submit  to  flagellation  with  more  humility 
than  the  negroes.     Nothing  more  is  necessary  for  their  complete 
subjugation  but  kindness    in  the  beginning,  and    a    little  well- 
limed  severity  when  manifestly  deserved.     It  is   common    for 
the  white  man  to  ask  the  Indian,  when  the  latter  has  commit- 
ted any  fault,  how  many  lashes  he  thinks  he  desen  63. 

INDIAN  SIMPLICITY, 

"The  Indian,  with  a  simplicity  and  humility  almost  incon- 
ceivable, replies  ton  "■'  twenty, according  t..  bis  opinion  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  offense.    The  while  man  fchenovdars  onother 


INCREASED  IMMIGRATION  TO  CALIFORNIA. 


Indian  to  inflict  the  punishment,  which  is  received  without  the 
least  sign  of  resentment  or  discontent.  This  I  have  myself 
witnessed  or  I  could  hardly  have  believed  it.  Throughout  all 
California  the  Indians  are  the  principal  laborers;  without  them 
the  business  of  the  country  could  hardly  be  carried  on. 

"  I  fear  the  unexpected  length  of  this  desultory  epistle  will  be 
tedious  to  you,  but  I  hope  it  will  serve  at  least  to  diversify 
your  correspondence.  If  I  can  afford  you  any  information,  or 
be  servicable  to  you  in  any  way,  I  beg  you  to  command  me. 
Any  communication  to  me  can  be  sent  through  the  American 
Minister  at  Mexico,  or  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Squad- 
ron in  the  Pacific,  directed  to  the  care  of  T.  0.  Larkin,  Esq., 
American  Consul  in  Monterey.  I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  Hon.  Lewis  Cass.  John  Marsh." 

Dr.  Marsh  was  murdered  on  the  24th  of  September,  1856 
It  occasioned  much  excitement  at  the  time,  as  the  Doctor  was 
one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  the  State.  The  murderers  were 
Mexicans,  who  followed  him  as  he  was  on  the  road  towards 
home  from  Pacheco.  The  discovery  of  the  horse  and  buggy  in 
Martinez  at  early  daylight  was  the  first  knowledge  of  the  affair. 
One  of  the  murderers  was  arrested  the  next  day.  He  was 
tried,  but  escaped  from  jail  and  eluded  pursuit  for  ten  years. 
He  was  again  arrested  with  his  accomplice,  P.  Moreno,  who 
was  sentenced   to  State  prison  for  life,  while  the  first  was 


One  breath  of  wind  and  the  wide  emerald  expanse  rippled 
itself  into  space,  while  with  the  heavier  breeze  came  a  swell 
whose  rolling  waves  heat  against  the  mountain  sides,  and, 
being  hurled  back,  were  lost  in  the  far-away  horizon;  shadow 
pursued  shadow  in  a  long,  merry  chase. 

The  air  was  filled  with  the  hum  of  bees,  the  chirrup  of  buds, 
and  an  overpowering  fragrance  from  various  plants.  The  hill- 
sides, overrun  as  they  were  with  a  dense  mass  of  tangled 
jungle,  were  hard  to  penetrate,  while  in  some  portions  the  deep 
dark  gloom  of  the  forest  trees  lent  relief  to  the  eye.  The 
almost  boundless  range  was  intersected  throughout  with  diver- 
gent trails,  whereby  the  traveler  moved  from  point  to  point, 
progress  being,  as  it  were,  in  darkness  on  account  of  the  height 
of  the  oats  on  either  side,  and  rendered  dangerous  in  the 
valleys  by  the  bands  of  untamed  cattle,  sprung  from  the  stock 
introduced  by  the  missions  and  early  Spanish  settlers.    These 


INCREASED   IMMIGRATION   TO   CALIFORNIA. 

1840 -In  the  first  five  years  of  the  decade  commencing 
with  1840,  there  began  to  settle  in  the  vast  Californian  valleys 
that  intrepid  band  of  pioneers,  who,  having  scaled  the  Sierra 
Nevadas  with  their  wagons,  trains,  and  cattle,  began  the  civ.l- 
to,  influences  of  progress  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Many  of  them 
had'eft  their  homes  in  the  Atlantic  and  Southern  States,  with  | 
theavowedintentionofproceedingdireettoOregon.  Onarrival 
at  Fort  Hall,  however,  they  heard  glowing  accounts  of  the 
salubrity  of  the  Californian  climate  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil; 
they  therefore  turned  their  heads  southward  and  steered  tor 
the  wished-for  haven.  At  length,  after  weary  days  of  tod 
and  anxiety,  fatigued  and  foot-sore,  the  promised  land  was 
gained.     And  what  was  it  like  ? 

CALIFORNIA   IN   A   STATE  OF   NATURE. 

The  valleys  were  an  interminable  grain  field;  mile  upon 
ra„e  and  acre  after  acre,  wildcats  grew  in  marvellous  profu- 
X'in  many  places  to  a  prodigious  height-one  glorious  green 
"wM  waving  corn-high  overhead  of  the  wayfarer  on  loot,  and 

Tude.-hi.'h  with  the  equestrian;  wild  flowers  of  every  pris- 
t^  -harmed  the  eye,  while  they  vied  with  each  other 
TnTe     orgeousnessof  their  colors,  and  blended  into  dazshng 


Gen.  John  A.  Sutter. 

found  food  and  shelter  on  the  plains  during  the  night;  at  dawn 
they  repaired  to  the  higher  grounds  to  chew  the  cud  and  bask 
in  the  sunshine. 

THE  HARDY  PIONEERS. 

What  a  life  was  that  of  the  early  pioneer,  and  how  much  of 
life  was  often  crowded  into  a  year,  or,  sometimes,  even  into  a 
day  of  their  existence!  Now,  that  the  roads  are  all  made, 
and  the  dim  trail  has  been  supplanted  by  well-beaten  and 
much-traveled  highways,  how  complacently  we  talk  and  write 
and  read  of  their  deeds  and  exploits.  The  writer  of  fifty  years 
hence  will  he  the  man  who  will  have  the  license  to  color  up  the 
heroic  deeds  of  valor,  and  set  forth  in  fitting  words  a  proper 
tribute  to  the  valor  and  prowess  of  the  generation  that  is 
just  now  passing  from  our  midst.  We' of  to-day  cannot,  dare 
not,  say  it  as  it  should  he,  for  there  are  living  witnesses  who 
would  say  it  was  too  highly  colored-too  romantic,  too 
fanciful. 
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ARRIVAL  OF  CAPTAIN  SUTTER  AND  OTHERS. 


TOIL   AND  PRIVATIONS   OF   PIONEERS.. 

It  has  been  theirs  to  subdue  the  wilderness  and  change  it 
into  smiling  fields  of  bright  growing  grain.  Toil  and  priva- 
tions, such  as  we  can  little  appreciate  now,  was  their  lot  for 
years.  Poor  houses,  and  even  no  houses  at  all,  but  a  simple 
tent  or  even  an  Indian  wickeup  sheltered  them  from  the  rigors 
o£  the  storm  and  the  inclemency  o£  the  weather.  The  wild 
beasts  of  the  woods  were  their  night  visitors,  prowling  about 
and  making  night  hideous  with  their  unearthly  noises,  and 
working  the  nerves  of  women,  and  often,  perhaps  of  men,  up 
to  a  tension  that  precluded  the  possibility  o£  sleep  and  rest. 
Neighbors  lived  many  miles  away,  and  visits  were  rare  and 
highly  appreciated. 

LAW  AND   ORDER  PREVAIL. 

Law  and  order  prevailed  almost  exclusively,  and  locks  and 
bars  to  doors  were  then  unknown,  and  the  only  thing  to  fear 
in  human  shape  were  the  petty  depredations  by  Indians.  For 
food  they  had  the  fruit  of  the  chase,  which  afforded  them 
ample  meat,  but  bread  was  sometimes  a  rarity,  and  appreciated 
when  had  as  only  those  things  are  which  tend  most  to  our  com- 
fort, and  which  we  are  able  to  enjoy  the  least  amount  of.  But 
they  were  happy  in  that  life  of  freedom  from  the  environments 
of  society  and  social  usage.  They  breathed  the  pure,  fresh  air, 
untainted  by  any  odor  of  civilization;  they  ate  the  first  fruits 
of  the  virgin  soil,  and  grew  strong  and  free  on  its  strength 
and  freedom. 

ARRIVAL  OF  CAPTAIN  SUTTER. 

The  southern  portion  of  California  was  essentially  Spanish 
and  Mexican  in  its  population,  while  the  northern  part  was  left 
to  the  occupation  of  foreigners.  The  Sacramento  valley  was 
comparatively  unnoticed  until  after  the  settlement  of  Captain 
John  A.  Sutter  at  New  Helvetia,  but  following  that  event,  it 
became  the  theater  for  grand  operations  and  achievements. 
Sutter's  Fort  was  the  neucleus  about  which  congregated  nearly 
all  of  the  early  emigrants,  and  the  annexation  of  California 
is  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  that  gentleman  and  those 
associated  with  him.  Ever  hospitable  and  generous,  he  was  a 
friend  to  whom  the  early  settlers  and  explorers  repaired  for 
advice  and  sustenance. 

1839. — Captain  John  Augustus  Sutter  was  born  in  Baden, 
Germany,  at  midnight,  February  28,  1803,  of  Swiss  parents. 
After  the  completion  of  his  education  he  became  a  captain  iti 
the  French  army,  but  becoming  tired  of  the  superficial  nature 
of  French  society  and  customs,  lie  set  out  for  America,  to  find 
some  secluded  spot  where  he  might  surround  himself  with  a 
home  and  associations  more  in  consonance  with  his  ideas  and 
tastes.  New  York  was  reached  in  July,  1634, and  from  there, 
after  a  sojourn  of  only  one  month,  the  ( laptain  went  to  the  far- 


famed  "  West."  From  here  he  journeyed  to  New  Mexico  and 
having  heard  of  the  marvelous  beauty  and  fertility  of  Califor- 
nia, he  joined  a  party  of  trappers,  expecting  soon  to  reach  his 
destination.  But  the  journey  ended  at  Fort  Vancouver,  and 
Captain  Sutter's  only  way  to  reach  California  was  to  go  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  from  there  to  take  a  sailing  ship  to  Mon- 
terey. After  waiting  a  long  time  in  Honolulu  he  took  passage 
in  a  ship  bound  for  Sitka.  By  singular  good  luck  the  vessel 
was  driven  into  San  Francisco  bay,  July  2,  1839. 

Captain  Sutter,  having  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition, 
received  permission  from  the  Mexican  authorities  to  select  a 
place  for  settlement  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  After  much 
difficulty  he  finally  succeeded  in  reaching  the  junction  of  the 
Sacramento  and  American  livers. 

SUTTER'S  FORT  LOCATED. 

-  A  location  was  made,  and  Captain  Sutter  commenced  the 
construction  of  a  house.  The  spot  was  named  "  New  Helvetia," 
in  honor  of  his  mother-country.  On  account  of  the  strength, 
armament  and  formidable  appearance  of  the  buildings,  the 
place  was  called  by  all  the  early  settlers  "  Sutter's  Fort,"  which 
name  is  even  now  the  most  general  one.  This  fort  was  com- 
menced in  1842  and  finished  in  1844.  In  1841,  when  his  grant 
of  land  was  to  be  made,  it  became  necessary  to  have  a  map  of 
the  tract,  and  he  employed  for  that  purpose  Captain  Jean  Vioget, 
a  seaman  and  Swiss  by  birth.  The  survey  was  made  by  fines 
of  latitude  and  longitude.  Sutter  made  his  application  under 
this  survey  of  1841,  the  same  year  the  map  was  completed. 
The  Mexican  laws  allowed  only  eleven  leagues  to  be  granted  to 
any  one  person,  but  Sutter's  map  contained  fifty  leagues  or 
more.  Nevertheless,  he  got  the  idea  that  he  could  hold  it,  and 
with  this  came  the  idea  that  he  could  sell  it.  The  original 
claim  embraced  a  considerable  portion  of  Sacramento  and  Placer 
counties,  all  of  Sutter,  the  valley  portion  of  Tuba,  and  a  little 
point  of  Colusa. 

1840. — In  the  early  part  of  lS39a  company  was  made  up  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  to  cross  the  plains  to  California,  consisting 
of  D.  G.  Johnson,  Charles  Klein,  David  D.Dutton,  mentioned 
earlier  as  having  coine  to  the  country  with  Captain  Smith,  and 
William  Wiggins.  Fearing  the  treachery  of  the  Indians  this 
little  band  determined  to  await  the  departure  of  a  party  of 
traders  in  the  employ  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  on  their 
annua]  tour  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  At  Westport  they  were 
joined   by  Messrs.  Wright,  Geggcr,  a  Doctor  Wiselzanius  and 

his  German  companion,  and  Peter  Lassen,  also  two  missionaries 
with  their  wives  and  hired  man.  en  route  for  Oregon,  as  well 
as  a  lot  of  what  weretermed  fur  (nippers,  hound  for  themount- 
ains,  ihe  entire  company  consisting  of  bwonfcy-seven  men  and 
two  women.  At  Fort  Hall.  Klein  and  Wiselzeilius  returned, 
thus  reducing  the  number  to  twenty-five. 
In  September,  1830,  the  company  reached  Oregon,  and  s,.- 


IMPORTANT  PIONEER  PARTY  ARRIVE. 
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journed  there  during  the  winter  of  that  year;  but  in  May. 
1840,  a  vessel  arrived  with  missionaries  from  England,  design 
ing  to  touch  at  California  on  her  return.  Mr.  William  Wiggins, 
now  of  Monterey,  the  narrator  of  this  expedition,  and  Ins 
three  companions  from  Missouri,  among  whom  was  David  D, 
Dutton,  at  present  a  resident  of  Vacaville,  Solano  county,  got 
on  board. 

The  vessel  put  in  at  Bodega,  where  the  Russians  were.  The 
Mexican  commandant  sent  a  party  of  soldiers  to  prevent  them 
from  landing.  At  this  crisis,  the  Russian  Governor  ordered  the 
Mexican  soldiers  to  leave  or  be  shot  down.  They  then  retired. 
Here  our  travelers  were  at  a  stand-still,  with  no  means  of 
proceeding  on  their  journey,  or  of  finding  their  way  out  of  the 
inhospitable  country;  they  therefore  penned  the  following  com- 
munication to  the  American  Consul,  then  at  Monterey : — 

Poet  Bodega,  July  25,  1S40. 
"  To  the  American  Consul  of  California, — 

"  Dear  Sir  ; — We,  the  undersigned  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  being  desirous  to  land  in  the  country,  and  having  been 
refused  a  passport,  and  been  opposed  by  the  Government,  we 
write  to  you,  sir,  for  advice,  and  claim  your  protection.  Being 
short  of  funds,  we  are  not  able  to  proceed  further  on  the  ship. 
We  have  concluded  to  land  under  the  protection  of  the  Rus- 
sians; we  will  remain  there  fifteen  days,  or  until  we  receive  an 
answer  from  you,  which  we  hope  will  be  as  soon  as  the  circum- 
-  stances  of  the  case  will  permit.  Wo  have  been  refused  a  pass- 
port from  General  Tallejo.  Our  object  is  to  get  to  the  settle- 
ments, or  to  obtain  a  pass  to  return  to  our  own  country.  Should 
we  receive  no  relief,  we  will  take  up  our  arms  and  travel,  con- 
sider ourselves  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  defend  ourselves 

with  our  guns. 

"  "We  subscribe  ourselves, 
"  Most  respectfully, 

"  David  Dutton,        Wm.  Wiggins, 
"John  Stevens,         J.Wright." 
"  Peter  Lassen, 


important  pioneer  party. 
1841.— May  8,  a  party  of  thirty-six  persons  left  Independence, 
Missouri,  bound  to  California.  They  passed  near  Salt  Lake  to 
Carson  river,  and  then  to  the  main  channel  of  Walker's  river. 
Near  its  source  they  crossed  the  Sierras,  and  descended  mto  the 
San  Joaquin  valley.  They  crossed  the  San  Joaquin  river  at 
the  site  of  the  present  railroad  bridge;  and,  reaching  the  ranch 
of  Dr  Marsh,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Diablo,  the  eyes  of  the  party 
were  refreshed  with  the  first  signs  of  civilization  which  had 
„eeted  them  from  the  time  of  leaving  Fort  Laramie. 
"   Of  this  adventurous  little  band  who  braved  the  hardships  and 

dangers  of  ,  j «*  then  occupying  months,  which  can  now 

be  compassed  within  a  week,  a  number  are  stU  hvuig  m  Cah 

fornia,  among  whom  may  be nti V General  Joh n  B.dw    1 

of  Chico-of  which  he  is  the  honored  founder-having  filled 


high  public  stations  which  mark  the  est,-.,!  and  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  his  fellow-citizens,  m.t  .mly  of  his  own  imme- 
diate ho ,  but  of  the  entire  State  ;  Captain  Charles  M.  Web- 
ber, one  of  the  most  prominent  .if  the  pioneer  citizens  of  Stock- 
tun  ;  Josiah  Belden,  one  of  the  oldest  residents  "f  San  Jose. 

This  parly  disbanded  at  Dr.  Marsh's,  and  became  scattered 
throughout  the  State.  Many  of  these  emigrants  have  played 
such  important  parts  in  the  early  history  of  California  that  a 
list  of  their  names  is  appended  — 

Col.  J.  B.  Bartlesun,       Captain  of  the  party.    Returned  to 

Missouri.     Is  now  dead. 
Gen.  John  Bidwell,        Resides  in  Chico,  Butte  county. 
Col.  Josei'H  B.  Chiles,    Resides  in  St.  Helena,  Napa  county. 
Josiah  Belden,  Resides  at  San  Jose  and  S.  F. 

Charles  M.  Webber,      Resides  in  Stockton. 

Resides  in  Yountville,  Napa  county. 

Resides  in  San  Francisco. 

Resides  in  Oregon. 

R.-si,lrs  in  Vacaville,  Solano  county. 

Returned  to  Missouri. 

Resides  in  Pennsylvania. 

Returned  to  Missouri. 

"         "         "         and  died. 


Charles  Hopper, 
Henri  Huuer, 
Michael  C.  Nye, 
Green  McMahon, 
Nelson  McMahon, 
Talbot  H.  Green, 
Ambrose  \\  altos. 
John  McDowell, 
George  Henshaw, 
Col.  Robert  Ryckman, 
Charles  Flugge, 
Gwinn  Patton, 
William  Belty, 


and  died. 


and  died. 


Unknown. 


Benj.  Kelsey,  and  wife,   Reside  in  Santa  Barbara  county. 


Andrew  Kelsey, 
James  John, 
Henry  Brolasiu, 
James  Dawson, 
Major  Walton, 
George  Shortwell, 
John  Swartz, 
Grove  C.  Cooe, 
D.  W.  Chandler, 
Nicholas  Dawson, 
Thomas  Jones, 
Robert  H.  Thomes, 
Elias  Barnett, 
J.  P.  Springer, 


Killed  by  Indians  at  Clear  Lake. 

Went  to  Oregon. 

Went  to  C'allao,  thence  to  Missouri. 

Drowned  in  Columbia  river. 

Drowned  in  Sacramento  river. 

Accidentally  shot  on  the  journey. 

Died  in  California. 

Died  at  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Died  at  San  Francisco. 

Dead. 

Died  March  26,  1S7S,  at  Tehama. 
Lives  in  Yountville,  Napa  county. 
Died  at  or  near  Santa  Cruz. 


FIRST   SETTLEMENTS   IN  THE  VALLEY. 

]841.— It  is  a  fact  that  there  was  not  a  house  in  the  Sacra- 
mento or  San  Joaquin  valleys  in  1841,  except  Sutter's.  He 
had  "»e  adobe  house  and  a  few  huts,  but  his  fort  was  not  com- 
pleted until  sometime  afterwards. 

After  the  settlement  of  New  Helvetia,  the  next  point  where 
a  dwelling  was  located  was  about  two  miles  north-east  of  the 
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PIONEERS  SETTLE  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  STATE. 


fort,  on  the  American  river,  in  1841.  This  was  settled  by  John 
Sinclair  for  Captain  Blias  Grimes  and  Hiram  Grimes,  to  whom 
Sutter  afterwards  sold  it.  It  made  a  fine  ranch  and  farm,  and 
was  extensively  stocked. 

1842.— Nicolaus  Allgeier,  in  1842,  was  placed  on  what  is 
known  as  the  town  of  Nicolaus,  on  the  east  bank  of  Feather 
river.  The  next  two  places  were  settled  almost  simultaneously 
in  the  fall  of  this  year.  Hock  Farm,  which  subsequently 
became  the  home  of  Captain  Sutter,  was  established  and  made 
his  principal  stock-farm,  the  animals  ranging  over  that  part  of 
Sutter  county  lying  west  of  Feather  river,  and  south  of  the 
Butte  mountains. 

The  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Marysville  was  leased  to  Theo- 
dore Cordua.  Cordua  made  a  stock-farm  of  it  to  a  limited 
extent.  Marysville  is  located  where  he  erected,  at  what  is  now 
the  foot  of  D  street,  an  adobe  dwelling-house,  a  store-house  or 
trading  room,  culinary  department  and  out-houses.  The  walls 
of  the  dwelling  were  thick,  and  well  constructed  for  withstand- 
ing a  siege.  The  spot  was  named  "  New  Mecklenburg  "  by 
Captain  Sutter,  in  honor  of  the  place  of  nativity  of  Cordua. 
It  soon  became  known,  however,  as  Cordua's  Ranch. 

William  Gordon  settled  on  his  ranch  on  Cache  creek,  in 
Yolo  county,  in  the  fall  of  1842.  The  place  now  known  as 
Vacaville  was  settled  about  the  same  time  by  Manuel  Baca, 
from  New  Mexico. 

THE   PARTY   OF   1843. 

In  the  fall  of  1843,  a  party  arrived  across  the  plains  via 
Fort  Boise  and  Pitt  river.  They  came  down  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river  into  what  is  now  Colusa  county,  and 
crossed  the  river  below  the  mouth  of  Stony  creek  and  went  over 
to  Feather  river. 

Major  P.  B.  Redding,  who  was  with  this  party,  sketched  the 
land  about  the  mouth  of  Stony  creek,  and  not  being  entitled  to 
receive  a  grant  himself,  gave  the  map  to  the  wife  of  Dr.  Stokes, 
of  Monterey,  who  was  a  Mexican  woman,  and  she  obtained  a 
grant,  giving  Redding  two  leagues,  or  perhaps  half  the  grant, 
for  his  locations.  This  was  the  first  grant  made  within  the 
limits  of  Colusa  county,  and  the  first  settler  on  the  grant  was 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Bryant,  who  built  a  house  and  raised 
some  corn  in  184G. 

Wolfskill  settled  on  his  grant  on  Putah  creek,  suiith  of 
Cache  creek,  and  south  of  Gordon's  grant,  in  18  K>. 

General  John  Bidwell  says:  "In  my  trip  up  the  valley, 
in  1843,  I  went  as  far  as  the  present  town  of  Red  Bluff. 
I  was  in  pursuit  of  some  stolen  animals,  and  was  in  haste  to 
overtake  a  party  going  to  Oregon,  which  I  did,  and  recovered 
the  animals,  My  party  consisted  of  Peter  Lassen,  James  Bru- 
ham,  and  an  Indian, 

"In  thesummerof  1843, a  company  arrived  from  'the  States' 
via  Oregon,  where  they  had  wintered.  This  party  was  under 
the  lead  of  L.  W.  Hastings,  and  N,  <  loombs,  of  Napa,  was  one  of 


the  party.  Hastings  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  land  lying  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  just  below  the  present 
town  of  Colusa,  that  he  got  mo  to  make  a  map  of  it,  intending 
to  apply  for  a  grant.  He  did  not  succeed,  however.  Some 
two  or  three  of  Hastings'  party — their  names  I  do  not  now 
recall — were  in  the  habit  of  shooting  at  Indians,  and  had  killed 
two  or  three  before  reaching  the  Colusa  village,  which  was  the 
only  known  point  within  about  forty  miles  above,  and  thirty 
miles  below,  where  horses  could  be  watered  from  the  river.  At 
last  the  Indians  became  alarmed,  and  the  tribe  ahead  had  notice 
of  the  coming  of  the  Oregon  party.  On  attempting  to  approach 
the  river  at  Colusa  the  Indians  attacked  them.  For  this  they 
were  reported  hostile,  and  Sutter  went  with  about  forty  men — 
mostly  Indians  whom  he  had  taught  the  use  of  fire-arms  and 
whom  he  employed  as  hunters  and  trappers — and  punished 
them  severely.  Many  Indians  were  killed — mostly  of  the  Willy 
tribe.  Sutter's  forces  crossed  the  river  six  or  seven  miles  above 
Colusa  on  a  bridge  built  by  the  Indians — the  Due-Dues,  I 
believe — for  fishing  purposes.  This  bridge  was  about  sixty  feet 
wide  and  very  long,  for  the  river  was  wide  but  not  deep. 

GENERAL   BIDWELL   GIVES   NAMES  TO   STREAMS. 

"On  my  return  from  Red  Bluff  in  March,  1S43,  I  made  a 
map  of  this  upper  Sacramento  valley,  on  which  most  of  the 
streams  were  laid  down,  and  they  have  since  borne  the  names 
then  given  them. 

FIRST  SETTLEMENT   NORTH   OF  SUTTER'S   FORT. 

1844. — "Peter  Lassen  then  selected  what  became  his  grant 
on  Deer  creek  (now  in  Tehama  county),  ami  it  was  the  first 
place  selected  and  settled  north  of  Sutter's  grant.  He  started 
there  in  December,  1S43,  but  camped  at  Sutter's  Buttes  (now 
culled  Marysville  Buttes  or  Butte  mountains)  till  January  or 
February,  1844,  before  proceeding  to  his  destination.  Several 
other  places  were  examined  and  mapped  in  1S43,  but  little  was 
done  in  this  line  till  1844,  because  those  who  wanted  the  land 
had  not  been  here  long  enough  to  become  citizens  and  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  grant." 

Knight's  giant,  on  the  Sacramento  liver,  was  settled  by 
himself,  in  1844. 

The  next  settlement  was  by  Peter  Lassen,  in  Tehama  county, 
on  Deer  creek.  Lassen  started  to  take  possession  of  the  land 
in  December,  1843,  but  did  not  reach  his  destination  till  Janu- 
ary or  February,  1844.  The  settlement  by  Samuel  Xoal  and 
David  Duttonon  Butte  creek, about  seven  miles  south  of  Chico, 
was  made  in  1844.  About  the  same  time  Edward  A.  Farwell, 
with  Thomas  Fallon,  settled  on  hisgrant  on  Chico  creek,  about 
a  mile  heluw  the  present  town  ate  of  Chico.  The  same  year, 
but  a  little  Inter,  a  settlement  was  made  on  the  present  property 
,-\'  i  leneral  John  Bidwell,  by  William Dickej  ,  who  obtained  the 
•'rant. 
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THE   PIONEER    PAttTV   OF   18*4. 

1844.— A  band  of  hardy  pioneers  worked  their  laborious 
way  through  the  drifting  snow  of  the  mountains,  and  entered 
the  beautiful  San  Joaquin  valley,  one  of  them  remaining  in 
his  snow-bound  camp  at  Donner  lake  until  returning  spring 
made  his  rescue  possible. 

The  party  consisted  of  twenty-three  men:  John  Flomboy; 
Captain  Stevens,  now  a  resident  of  Kern  county,  California; 
Joseph  Foster:  Dr.  Townsend;  Allen  Montgomery;  Moses 
Schallenberger,  now  living  in  San  Jose-,  California;  G.  Green- 
wood and  his  two  sons;  Jond  and  Britt;  Jau.es  Miller,  now  of 
San  Rafael,  California;  Mr.  Calvin;  William  Martin;  Patrick 
Martin;  Dennis  Martin;  Martin  Murphy  and  his  five  sons; 
Mr.  Hitchcock  and  son. 

They  left  Council  Bluffs  May  20, 1844,  enroute  to  Califom.a, 
of  the  fertility  of  whose  soil  and  the  mildness  of  whose  climate 
glowing  accounts  had  been  given. 

TRUCKEE,   THE    INDIAN   GUIDE. 


The  dangers  of  the  plains  and  mountains  were  passed,  and 
the  party  reached  the  Humboldt  river,  when  an  Indian  named 
Truckee  presented  himself,  and  offered  to  guide  them  to  Cali- 
fornia    After  questioning  him  closely,  they  employed  him  as 
their  guide,  and  as  they  progressed,  found  that  the  statements 
be  had  made  about  the  route  were  fully  verified      He  soon 
became  a  great  favorite  among  them,  and  when  they  reached 
the  lower  crossing  of  the  Truckee  river,  now  Wadswort  ,  they 
gave  his  name  to  the  beautiful  stream,  so  pleased  were   hey  by 
S»  pure  water  and  abundance  of  fisn  to  whrch  he  had  directed 
them.     The  stream  will  ever   live,  in  history,  as  the  Truckee 
river. 

CONSTRUCTION    OF   VESSELS. 

1845-William  Bardy.came  ashore  from  a  whale-ship  in  the 
i  „f  the  vear  1845.    He  first  went  to  work  as  a  car- 

W  yed  in  this  way  long  before  Eoselean  and  Sanseva.n  sen 
n  To  Monterey  for  carpenters  to  come  to  Santa  Ci-uz  an 
build  a  schooner.     Mr.  Hardy  came,  among  otheis,  and  they 

^^stotcirsiie  .turned,  and  was  lost  at 


They  sold  a  few  at  Sutter's  Fort,  and  peddled  the  rest  out  all 
around  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco.  When  the  canoe  left  Sac 
ramento,  it  was  laden  to  within  six  inches  of  the  top  As  they 
proceeded  from  point  to  point,  the  canoe  became  hghter  of 
course;  but,  at  first,  it  seemed  anything  but  safe,  even  for 
inland  navigation. 

THE   CELEBRATED   ALCALDE. 

In  the  year  1843,  William  Blackburn  came  to  Santa  Cruz. 
He  came  over  the  plains  from  Independence,  Missouri,  and 
arrived  here  in  October.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
bom  in  1814.  He  came  over  the  country  in  company  with 
Jacob  R.  Snyder,  George  McDougal,  and  Harvey  Speel. 

They  stopped  together  on  the  Zyanto  and  went  to  making 
shingles  William  Blackburn  was  a  cabinet-maker  by  trade, 
and  in  the  year  1844  worked  at  that  business  in  New  Orleans. 
But  men  arriving  in  California,  of  course,  took  hold  of  any 
business  that  would  pay.  So  these  men  seem  to  have  been  stdl 
engaged  in  lumbering  and  shingle-making  when  the  Bear  flag 
went  up  in  Sonoma, 

When  the  Bear  Flag  battalion  came  marching  down  towards 
Monterey  early  in  July,  1840,  William  Blackburn  and  his 
associates  joined  it.  Just  now,  too,  the  United  States  flag 
went  up  in  Monterey,  and  the  battalion  went  south  to  see  that 
its  authority  was  acknowledged.  In  due  time  Blackburn 
returned  to  Santa  Cruz  and  went  into  the  merchandising 
business  in  the  adobe  building  fronting  on  the  upper  plaza. 

In  the  year  1847,  he  was  appointed  alcalde  by  Governor 
Mason,  and  for  a  year  or  two  dispensed  justice  in  a  way 
peculiarly  his  own. 

BLACKBURN    AS   ALCALDE. 


THE  FIRST   GRINDSTONES. 

W    C.  Moon  settled  at  "Moon's  Ranch,"  "« 

n  1845    and  with  him  a  noted  hunter  and  lud.an  fighter 

!  of   Merritt       They,  with  Peter  Lassen,  made 


Many  curious  illustrations  of  it  could  be  given,  but  we  wd 
instance  one  or  two.  Many  enlarged  stories  have  been  told  of 
Jlul»e  Blackburn,  but  these  here  mentioned  are  taken  from  the 
records,  or  from  living  witnesses' statements. 

The  alcalde  records  in  the  County  Clerk's  orhce  of  date  of 
Aumist  14,  1847,  show  that  on  that  day  a  jury  tried  Pedro 
|   Gomez  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,   Barbara  Gomez,  and  found 
I  him  guilty. 

Sentence  of  the  Court:    "That  the  prisoner  be  conducted 
i   bad      o  prison,  there  to   remain  until   Monday,  the     6th  of 
August  (wo  days  only)  and  then  be  taken  out  and  shot 
"Insist  17.      Sentence   carried   into  eflect  on  the   10th 
A"s  ,  W.  Blackburn,  Alcalde. 

,   accordingly. 

Pretty  summary  justice  that !  It  should,  perhaps,  be  stated 
that,  according  to  law,  Judge  Blackburn  ought  to  have  reported 
the  rial  of  this  criminal  to  the  higher  court  in  Monterey,  and 
av  had  the  action  of  his  court  sanctioned,  before  the  execu- 
tion "For  some  reason  he  did  not  do  this,buthad  the  erunm  1 
shot,  and  then  reported  both  the  trial  and  execution  to  head- 
quarters  ■ 
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SCENES  AND  ACTS  OP  THE  EARLY  COURTS. 


This  did  not  quite  suit  Governor  Mason's  ideas  of  propriety, 
even  in  that  lawless  time,  and  some  pretty  sharp  correspond- 
ence followed  between  the  Governor  and  Judge  Blackburn. 
This  exact  course  of  procedure  does  not  seem  to  have  been 


A   TOUCHING    SCENE. 

But  there  was  a  sequence,  on  the  21st  of  August,  before  the 
court,  that  is  touching  indeed.  Josepha  Gomez  and  Balinda 
Gomez,  orphan  children  of  the  murderer  father  and  the  mur- 
dered mother,  were  brought  into  court — two'  little  girls — to  be 
disposed  of  by  the  Court. 

The  Oouft  gave  Balinda,  eleven  years  old,  to  Jacinto  Castro 
"to  raise"  until  she  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  unless  she 
was  sooner  married;  the  said  Jacinto  Castro  obligating  him- 
self to  give  her  a  good  education,  and  three  cows  and  calves  at 
her  marriage,  or  when  she  arrives  of  age. 

The  Court  gave  Josepha,  nine  years  old,  to  Alexander  Rod- 
eriguez,  with  some  similar  provision  for  her  education  and  care. 
But  it  is  a  sorry  feeling  that  comes  over  us  as  we  seem  to  see 
those  poor  little  orphan  girls  parted  there  to  go  among  stran- 
gers. It  is  hoped  their  lives  have  been  less  a  grief  than  their 
childhood. 

SERVED   HIM  KIGHT. 

But  in  court,  still  further,  November  27,  1847,   the  case  of 

A.  Roderiguez  vs.  one  C ;    plaintiff  sued  defendant,  a 

boy,  for  shearing  his  horse's  mane  and  tail  off.  It  was  proved 
that  the  defendant  did  the  shearing. 

An  eye  witness  of  the  trial  says,  that  when  it  came  to  the 
matter  of  the  sentence,  Judge  Blackburn  looked  very  grave,  and 
his  eyes  twinkled  a  good  deal,  and  he  turned  to  his  law  book, 
and  examined  it  here  and  there,  as  if  looking  up  authorities 
touching  a  very  important  and  perplexing  case.  All  at  once 
he  shut  up  his  book,  sat  back  in  his  chair,  and  speaking  with  a 
solemn  tone,  said:— 

"I  find  no  law  in  any  of  the  statutes  applicable  to  this  case, 
except  in  the  laws  of  Moses— 'An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth.'  Let  the  prisoner  be  taken  out  in  front  of  this 
office,  and  there  be  sheared  close." 

The  sentence  was  literally  carried  into  effect,  to  the  great 
satisfaction  and  amusement  of  the  native  inhabitants,  °who 
expressed  their  approval  by  saying,  "It  served  him  right!" 

blackbhrn's  career. 

In  1845  he  crossed  the  plains  from  Independence,  Missouri, 
to  California,  in  the  company  of  Jacob  R.  Snyder,  George 
Williams,  George  McDougal,  and  Henry  Speel,  all  being  lead- 
ing men  in  the  company.  They  arrived  in  this  cojnty  in 
October  of  that  year,  and  settled  on  the  Zyante,  where  Black- 
burn, Snyder,  and  McDougal  engaged  in  the  shiugle  business 


Speel  left  the  party  at  Fort   Hall  for  Oregon,  but  arrived 
in  California  in  1846. 

Blackburn,  with  all  of  these  fellow-travelers,  was  in  Fre- 
mont's battalion,  under  the  Bear  flag,  Blackburn  being  First 
Lieutenant  of  Artillery,  Company  F. — Captain  MeLane.  At  the 
battle  of  Buenaventura,  Lieutenant  Blackburn  fired  the  first 
gun,  loading  and  handling  it.  During  that  campaign,  Snyder 
was  the  Quartermaster.  They  continued  in  the  service  till  the 
treaty  of  Couenga,  when  they  returned  to  Santa  Cruz  as  their 
home,  Blackburn  opening  a  store  on  the  Old  Plaza,  which  was 
also  an  open  hotel,  for  no  white  man  was  ever  asked  pay  for 
supper  or  lodging;  but  anything  there  was  in  the  house  was  at 
the  service  of  the  guest;  open-handed  hospitality  being  the 
character  of  host  and  people  in  those  primitive  times,  here 
as  elsewhere,  throughout  California.  McDougal  settled  in 
Gilroy. 

BLACKBURN  AS   JUDGE. 

During  those  stormy  periods  of  anarchy  and  lawlessness,  he 
performed  the  duties  of  the  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
all ;  and  although  his  decisions  cover  points  of  all  the  varied 
questions  of  jurisprudence,  we  believe  none  have  ever  yet  been 
reversed  by  any  higher  court.  His  pretensions  were  not  based 
on  Coke  or  Littleton,  but  on  common  sense  and  justice.  The 
records  of  his  court  are  as  amusing  as  the  jokes  of  "Punch." 

Blackburn,  as  Judge,  was  always  anxious  that  the  law  and 
justice  should  be  fully  and  quickly  vindicated,  and,  after  passing 
sentence,  would  give  no  delay  to.  its  execution;  for,  although 
it  was  the  rule  for  his  decisions  to  be  sent  to  the  Governor  for 
approval,  they  were  generally  sent  after  the  execution,  so  that 
there  should  be  no  chance  for  a  delay  of  justice.  Although 
that  might  seem  to  be  summary  proceeding,  yet  it  met  the 
approval  of  the  people  over  whom  he  governed,  but  at  times 
was  the  cause  of  some  sharp  anil  terse  correspondence  between 
himself  and  his  superiors. 

In  1848  he  resigned  his  office  to  go  to  the  gold  region.  He 
returned  to  Santa  Cruz  in  1849,  and  was  appointed  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  under  the  Territorial  Government. 

BLACKBURN'S  FARMING  PROFITABLE. 

In  1851  he  settled  on  his  homestead  in  Santa  Cruz,  and 
commenced  farming  in  company  with  his  brother,  Daniel  Black- 
burn, and  they  planted  the  bottom  with  potatoes,  and  such  was 
the  enormous  yield  of  the  whole  bottom  that  at  thirteen  cents 
per  pound,  the  then  price  of  potatoes,  tho  yield  was  nearly 
$100,000;  and  for  several  years  the  profits  of  potato  raising 
were  enormous.  Where  the  house  now  stands,  four  acres  yielded 
$1,200  worth  of  potatoes  to  the  acre;  they  were  early,  anil 
brought  12i  cents  per  pound.  Next  year  thirteen  aorea  wore 
rented  to  Thomas  Weoks  at  $100  per  acre,  full  payment  in 
advance. 
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BLACKBURN'S  PREMIUM  POTATOES. 

From  this  place  the  Judge  sent  samples  of  potatoes  of  four   ! 
pounds  weight  (which  was  a  general  average),  to  the  Crystal  i 
Palace  Fair  at  New  York,  and  received  a  premium  for  the 
finest  potatoes  ever  known.     From  here  also  was  derived  the 
fame  which  Santa  Cruz  now  holds  of  producing  fine  potatoes,  j 

In  1S4S  Judge  Blackburn  built  a  vessel,  a  schooner  of  about 
fifty  tons  burden,  called  the  "  Zach  Taylor,"  and  Captain  Vin- 
cent commanded  it.  When  Monterey  ceased  to  be  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Pacific,  the  vessel  was  run  on  the  Sacramento 
river.  He  was  also  concerned  in  building  the  first  saw-mill  up 
the  Blackburn  Gulch. 

He  was  considered  a  man  of  enterprise  and  improvement, 
and  we  find  him  from  his  start  towards  the  Pacific  to  have 
been  a  man  of  note,  first  as  one  of  the  loaders  in  the  train 
with  which  he  journeyed;  again  a  commander  and  soldier  in 
the  first  war  towards  the  generation  of  a  Pacific  Government; 
then,  as  a  jurist,  his  history  is  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the 
country;  Anally  as  an  agriculturist,  his  mark  was  made  and  is 
on  record  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Crystal  Palace  World's 
Fair,  New  York,  which  was  also  probably  the  first  visible 
knowledge  demonstrating  to  the  East  the  capabilities  of  Cali- 
fornia to  raise  her  own  food. 

FIRST  PROTESTANT  WORSHIP. 


1846  —Mr  A  A.  Hecox  appears  to  have  commenced  Pro- 
testant public  worship  in  Santa  Cruz.  He  was  an  authorized 
Christian  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Wor- 
ship was  first  held  at  the  house  of  John  D.  Green,  in  August, 
1  847  and  after  that  in  the  house  of  J.  G.  T.  Dunleavy. 

Mr  Hecox  thinks  he  preached  the  first  Protestant  sermon  in 
California  at  the  funeral  of  a  Mis,  Hitchcock,  who  died  at  San 
Jose  about  December,  1846.  Feeble  in  body  and  leanmg  upon 
a  staff  he  made  his  way  to  the  house  of  mourning,  where  he 
found  a  few  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  who  had  assemb  ed 
to  bid  farewell  to  their  departed  sister  who  had  fallen  far,  far 
from  home.   His  remarks  were  based  upon  the  following  words, 

■'Remember  how  short  my  time  is." 

The  first  Methodist  class  was  formed  the  latter  part  of  Feb - 

,.Uavy  1S4S,  and  the  Rev.  E.  Antony  elected  preacher,  and  Mr. 

Hecox  appointed  in  charge  of  the  work  in  San  Jose. 

■„„  gold  discovery,  however,  drew  oft'   the  people  very  sud- 

donly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  and  public  worship  was 

Dractically  suspended  for  the  time. 

PTs  6.-A,Jl  Baldwin  came  in  1846.     When  a  boy,  living 

to  Delaware  county,  New  York,  he  got  very  much  interested 

:  Is  Pacific  region  through  reading  Lewis  and  Claries  jour- 

MTbe  desire  to  see  this  country  that  was  said  to  have  no  cold 
n  him      Bein«  in  St.  Louis  in   1845  when  a 
winters,  grew  upon  him.     -tsun0  ...... 

party  was  starting  overland  to  Oregon  ho  joined  ,t. 


They  reached  their  destination  in  the  fall  of  1843.  Mr. 
Baldwin  came  to  San  Francisco  early  in  1846.  He  very  soon 
enlisted  under  Purser  James  H.  Watmougli,  purser  of  the  sloop 
of  war  "  Portsmouth,"  with  others,  to  see  that  there  was  no 
resistance  to  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  which  had  then  just 
been  raised.     They  were  stationed  at  San  Jose. 

PURSUIT  OF  STANISLAUS  INDIANS. 


While  they  were  there  news  came  down  from  the  mission 
San  Jose,  that  Indians  iron,  the  San  Joaquin  neighborhood 
were  making  their  usual  raids  and  stealing  all  the  horses. 

This  was  an  old  habit  of  the  Indians,  and  frontier  ranches, 
like  Marsh's  or  Liverinore's,  could  not  keep  horses. 

The  spirit  of  the  new  flag  did  not  propose  to  submit  to  these 
depredations.  So,  very  promptly,  Captain  Watmough  organ- 
ized a  party  to  go  and  look  after  these  matters.  It  consrsted 
of  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  men. 

They  went  to  the  Indians'  lurking  place  on  the  Stanislaus 
river,  and  there  camped  for  the  night.  By  and  by,  in  the  dark- 
ness, a  band  of  horses  came  rushing  on  them. 

The  Indians  had  stolen  them  from  around  the  mission,  as 
helore  remarked,  and  now  as  they  thought  they  were  driving 
them  into  their  own  secure  retreat,  they  were  driving  them 
into  the  hands  of  our  encamped  force. 

The  horses  were  secured  and  brought  back,  but  the  Indians 
themselves  succeeded  in  getting  away  into  the  willows  and 
thickets.  Returning  to  San  Jose,  the  party  was  ordered  at 
once  to  ™  south  in  a  vessel  named  Sterling  to  help  take  care 
of  thin«s  there.  Getting  a  little  below  Monterey,  they  met  the 
Vandalm  coming  up  with  orders  that  they  should  return  to 
Monterey,  and  there  fit  out  an  expedition  and  proceed  in  force 
down  the  coast  by  land.  Back  to  Monterey  they  came.  Men 
were  sent  to  the  Sacramento  valley  to  get  horses  to  mount  the 
expedition.  Mr.  Baldwin,  meanwhile,  worked  at  his  trade  in 
Monterey,  getting  the  harnesses  ready  for  the  hauling  of  the 
cannon. 


RATTLE   OF   THE  SALINAS. 

1846.-In  the  month  of  November,  1S46,  the  requisite 
number  of  horses  having  been  obtained,  were  about  to  he 
driven  across  the  Salinas  plain  toward  Monterey. 

But  just  here,  Pio  Pico,  who  had  heard  of  this  coming  band 
of  horses,  confronts  them  with  a  force  of  Californians. 

Before  he  gets  the  horses,  however,  the  men  in  charge  of  them 
turn  them  aside  to  a  rancho  in  the  hills,  and  on  the  next  day 
go  out  to  disperse  the  .opposing  California  forces. 

The  battle  of  the  Salinas  resulted,  and  it  went  very  hard 
with  our  few  men.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  battle 
durin«  the  struggle  for  American  rule  in  California  that  did  go 
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hard  with  our  forces.  The  record  is  that  Captain  Foster,  the 
officer  in  command,  was  killed,  and  eleven  of  his  men.  But 
the  horses  were  not  captured.  That  night  their  faithful  Indian 
guide,  "  Tom,"  broke  through  and  carried  the  news  to  Monterey. 
The  entire  force  there  marched  immediately  over  to  the  Salinas, 
but  no  enemy  was  any  longer  to  be  found.  The  horses  were 
obtained,  the  expedition  was  gotten  ready,  and  moved  down 
the  country.  Of  course  in  December  and  onward  they  encoun- 
tered the  rainy  season,  and  the  storms  in  the  St.  Inez  moun- 
tains were  terrible;  but  they  got  through  at  last,  and  accom- 
plished the  object  of  their  equipment. 

1846. — Elihn  Anthony  came  to  California  in  1846,  from 
Indiana.  He  stopped  first  in  San  Jose',  but  moved  with  his 
family  to  Santa  Cruz  in  January,  1848. 

M.  A.  Meder  came  to  California  around  the  Horn,  in  1846, 
arriving  in  San  Francisco,  August  1st.  He  was  a  New 
England  man,  handy  at  any  work,  and  before  long  Isaac  Gra- 
ham found  him  and  engaged  him  to  come  to  Santa  Cruz,  and 
help  him  repair  his  saw-mill  on  the  Zyante  creek.  He  came 
down  and  began  to  work  there  in  February,  1847. 

WORDS    OP    A    PIONEER. 

1846. — Hon.  Elam  Brown,  who  resides  at  Lafayette,  Contra 
Costa  county,  was  prominent  and  active  in  aiding  to  establish 
the  rule  of  the  Americans.  He  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion that  formed  the  Constitution  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  Brown  participated  in  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  Legis- 
lature. What  he  lacked  in  ability  and  knowledge,  he  in  a 
great  measure  made  up  in  industry  and  economy. 

Mr.  Brown  tells  us:  "  I  was  eighty-three  years  old  the  10th 
day  of  last  June.  I  labor  under  the  same  embarrassment  that 
the  hunter  did  who  could  not  shoot  a  duck;  for  when  he  took 
aim  on  one,  another  would  put  its  head  in  the  way.  I  find 
much  less  difficulty  in  collecting  than  in  selecting  incidents. 
My  own  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Jones' families  were  the  first  Ameri- 
cans that  settled  within  the  present  bounds  of  this,  Contra 
Costa  county.  There  were  no  white  families  nearer  than  San 
Jose  Mission.  I  settled  on  my  present  farm  in  1848,  and  I 
expect  to  remain  on  it  the  balance  of  my  time  on  earth." 

Mr.  Brown  disclaims  any  praise  over  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  others  who  have  equally  participated  and  aided  in  the  great 
work  of  reclaiming  the  vast  waste  of  wilderness,  that  seventv- 
six  years  ago  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  native 
Indians  and  wild  beasts,  but  now  covered  over  with  organized 
States,  counties,  cities,  towns  and  farms,  -with  all  the  comforts 
and  conveniences  of  art  and  science  that  civilization  confers. 
Being  an  eye-witness  in  the  front  line  of  a  long  march,  the 
picture  is  plain.  The  work  is  large  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  beginning  and  end  of  the  whole  extraordinary  advance  of 
settlement  and  civilization  in  America  from  the  year  1804  to 
1880. 


These  were  some  of  the  men  who  were  at  the  head  of  affairs 
here  in  that  stirring  transition  period  between  the  two  flags, 
the  Mexican  and  that  of  the  United  States,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  California  as  a  State  of  the  American  Union.  This 
brings  us  to  what  is  known  as  the  Bear  Flag  War. 

FIRST   CAST  PLOW. 

Mr.  Anthony's  foundry  made  the  first  cast-iron  plows  ever 
constructed  in  California.  Patterns  were  obtained  from  the 
East  in  1848,  and  the  castings  made  and  attached  to  the  proper 
wood-work.  Previous  to  this  they  had  been  imported  and  sold 
at  high  figures.  The  modern  plow  was  at  this  time  supplant- 
ing the  old  Mexican  affair,  illustrated  and  described  elsewhere. 

FIRST   MINING  PICK. 

At  this  same  foundry  was  made,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  the 
first  picks  for  mining  purposes.  As  soon  as  the  report  of  gold 
discovery  was  known  in  Santa  Cruz,  Anthony  went  to  manu- 
facturing picks  for  miners'  use.  He  made  seven  and  a  half 
dozen.  They  were  light  and  weighed  only  about  three  pounds 
each. 

Thomas  Fallon,  now  of  San  Jose-,  took  them  with  his  family 
in  an  ox-team  across  the  mountains  to  the  Sutter  mines,  or 
mill,  to  dispose  of  them.  He  sold  nearly  all  of  them  at  three 
ounces  of  gold  each  ;  but  the  last  of  the  lot  brought  only  two 
ounces  each,  as  by  this  time  other  parties  had  packed  in  a  lot 
from  Oregon. 

BEAR   FLAG   WAR. 

In  1S46,  the  American  settlers,  many  of  whom  had  married 
Spanish  ladies,  learned  that  it  was  the  intention  of  General 
Castro,  then  Governor  of  California,  to  take  measures  for  the 
expulsion  of  the  foreign  element,  and  more  especially  of  the 
Americans.  Lieutenant  John  C.  Fremont,  of  the  United  States 
Topographical  engineers,  was  then  camped  at  the  north  end  of 
the  Bufctes,  being  on  his  way  to  Oregon.  The  settlers  sent  a 
deputation  to  him,  asking  him  to  remain  and  give  them  the 
protection  of  his  presence.  He  was  afraid  of  a  court-martial ; 
but  they  argued  with  him  that  if  lie  would  take  back  to  Wash- 
ington his  broken  Lieutenant's  commission  in  one  hand  and 
California  in  the  other,  he  would  bo  the  greatest  man  in  the 
nation.  The  bait  was  a  tempting  one.  Fremont  hesitated; 
but  they  kept  alluring  him  nearer  to  the  scene  of  action.  On 
the  9th  of  June,  1S4G,  there  were  some  thirteen  settlers  in  his 
camp  at  the  mouth  of  Feather  river,  when  William  Knight, 
who  had  arrived  in  the  country  from  Missouri  in  1841,  and  had 
married  a  Spanish  lady,  came  and  informed  them  that  Lieu- 
tenant Arci  had  passed  his  place — now  Knight's  Landing— that 
morning,  going  south,  with  a  band  of  horses,  to  be  used  against 
the  Americans  in  California. 


SETTLERS  RESOLVE  TO  FORM  A  GOVERNMENT. 
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THE  SETTLERS  ORGANIZE. 

The  settlers  organized  a  company  with  Ezekiel  Merritt,  tl 
oldest  man  among  them,  as  captain,  and  gave  chase  to  Am 
They  overtook  him  on  the  Cosumne  river,  and  captured  him 
and  his  horses.     The  Buhicon  was  now  passed,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  to  go  ahead.     When  they  got  hack  to  Fre 
mont's  camp  they  found  other  settlers  there,  and  on  consulta 
tion  it  was  determined  to  capture  Sonoma,  the  head-quarters 
of  Geneal  M.  G.  Vallejo,  the  military  commander  o£  Northern 
California.     They  gathered  strength  as  they  marched  along, 
and  when  they  got  to  John  Grigsby's  place  in  Napa  valley 
they  numbered  thirty-three  men.     Here  the  company  was  reor- 
ganized and  addressed  by  Dr.  Robert  Semple,  afterwards  Presr 
dent  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.     We  give  the  account 
of  the  capture  in  General  Vallejo's  own  words,  at  the  Centen- 
nial exercises  held  at  Santa  Rosa,  July  4,  1876. 


ante  General  Castro,  resolved  to  provide  the  «-»««Vj 
letters  of  security,  that  they  might  remain  temporarily       the 
country.     We  always  made  a  show  of  authority,  but  well  con- 
Iced  all  the  time  that  we  had  no  power  to  resist  the  mvas.o 
which  was  coming  upon  us.     With  the  frankness  of  a  sold- 1 
can  assure  you  that  the  American  immigrants  never  had  can 
to  camplainof  the  treatment  they  received   at  the  hands     f 
either  authorities  or  citizens.    They  carried  us  as  prisone-s  to 
Sacramento,  and  kept  us  in  a  calaboose  for  ^Jf"™£ 
until  the  authority  of  the  United  States  made  1 self  respected 
and  the  honorable  and  humane  Commodore  Stockton  returned 
us  to  our  hearths." 

FIRST  MOVEMENT  FOR  INDEPENDENCE. 

On  the  seizure  of  their  prisoners  the  revolutionists  at  onee 


GEN.    VALLEJO'S    ACCOUNT. 

■■I  have  now  to  say  something  of  the  epoch  which  inaugu- 
rated a  new  era  for  this  country.     A  little  before  dawn  on  June 
U  18$a  party  of  hunters  and  trappers,  with  some  foreign 
lers,    nder  command  of  Captain  Merritt,  Doctor  Semple :  and 
WliamB.Idcsurroundedmyresideneeat  Sonoma,  an   w,h 
&L  a  shot,  made  prisoners  o£  myself,  then  commander  of  the 
ihern  frontier  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Victor  Prudon,  Gap- 
^    Sal  irvallejo,   and  Jacob   P.  Leese.    I  should  here 
s^e  flat    own  to  October,  18,5, 1  had  maintained  at  my  own 
ell      a  respectable  garrison    at   Sonoma,  winch   often  in 
TnCwith  the  settlers,  did  good  service  in  campaigns  agains 
Tlndians;  but  at  last,  tired  of  spending  money  which   the 
the  Indians  ,  dubanded  the  force, 

and  most  of  the    old  unprotected, 

Thus  in  June,  1846,  the  pla  ^ 

although  there  were     en  ^ £-£  ^  ^  ^ 
and  munitions  of  ™-  P  t  defen9e,  and 

of  Mexico  —*r° ijtTIwhich 

frontier,  else  Sonoma  would  be  lo  ^^ 

,      ■„„  the  rest  of  the  country  an  easy  piey  ™ 
to  leaving  the  lesto  Amotions  sent  me  in 

What  think  you,  my  '"»* 'f™'  to  fo,.tifytne  country' 
reply  tomyrepeated  demand.  **£*»  ^  fte  emi. 
Tbese  instructions  werettas^^^  ^  ^  ^ 

grants  to  recross  the  Sier  f  ^  tahumanity 

te"r  °?r  E—  -physically  impossible-nrst 
of  these  orders,  the  exe  autumn,  when      snow 

because    «    — «  ^  ^  impracti 

covered  the  Sierras  so  quickly  Command- 

cable.     Under  the  circumstances,  not  only  1, 


Bay  of  San  Franc 


took  steps  to  appoint  a  captain,  who  was  found  in  the  person 
7johnGrigsby,for  Ezekie,  Merritt  ^^^ 
permanent  command.  A  meeting  was  then  call  d  at  th  bar 
racks,  situated  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  plaza,  under  the 
presidency  of  WilliamB.  Ide,  Dr.  Robert  Semple  beings* 
At  this  conference  Semple  urged  the  independence  f  the 
country,  stating  that  having  once  commenced  they  must  pro- 
Id  fo   to  turnback  was  certain  death.     Before  the  dissolution 

0  the  convention,  however,  rumors  were  rife  that  secret  emis- 
saries were  being  dispatched  to  the  Mexican  rancheros,  to 
^     m  them   of  the  recent  occurrences,  therefore  to  prevent 

1  attempt  at  a  rescue,  it  was  deemed  best  to  transfer  hen 
goners  to  Sutter's  Fort,  where  the  danger  of  such  would  be 

ss. 

RESOLVED  TO  ESTABLISH  A  GOVERNMENT. 

Before  transferring  their  prisoners,  however,  a  treaty^.- 
aereement  was  entered  into  between  the  captives  and  captors 
XT!  appear  in  the  annexed  doc—  »*£-£ 
to  us  by  General  Vallejo,  and  which  have  never-  before  been 
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given  to  the  public.     The  first  is  in  English,  signed  by  the 
principal  actors  in  the  revolution  and  reads: — 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  having  resolved  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment upon  Republican  principals  in  connection  with  others  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  and  having  taken  up  arms  to  support  it,  we 
have  taken  three  Mexican  officers  as  prisoners;  General  M.  G. 
Vallejo,  Lieut.  Col.  Victor  Prudon,  and  Captain  D.  Salvador 
Vallejo,  having  formed  and  published  to  the  world  no  regular 
plan  of  government,  feel  it  our  duty  to  say  that  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  take  or  injure  any  person  who  is  not  found  in 
opposition  to  the  cause,  nor  will  we  take  or  destroy  the  prop- 
erty of  private  individuals  further  than  is  necessary  for  our 
immediate  support. 

"  Ezekiel  Memutt,        William  Fallon, 
"  R.  Semple,  Samuel  Kelsey." 

The  second  is  in  the  Spanish  language  and  reads  as  follows : — 
"  Const  pr.  la  preste.  qe.  habiendo  sido  sorprendido  pr.  una 
numeros  a  fuerza  armada  qe.  me  tom6  prisionero  y  a  los  gefes 
y  officiates  que.  estaban  de  guarnicion  en  esta  plaza  de  la  qe.  se 
apodero  la  espresada  fuerza,  habiendola  encontrado  cabsolu- 
tamte.  indefensa.  tanto  yo,  como  los  S.  S.  Officiales  qe 
suscribero  comprometemos  tnue  stra  palabra  de  honor,  de  qe. 
estando  bajo  las  garantias  de  prisionero  da  guerra,  no  toma- 
remos  las  armas  ni  a  favor  ni  contra  repetida  fuerza  armada  de 
quien  hemos  recibiro  la  intiinacion  del  mom  to.  y  un  escrito 
fuinado  qe.  garantiza  nuestras  vidas,  familias  de"  intereses,  y 
los  detoto  el  vecindario  de  esta  jurisdu.  mientras  no  hagamos 
oposicion.     Sonoma,  Junio,  14  de  1840. 

"  M.  G.  Vallejo. 

"Salvador  Vallejo. 

"  Vck.  Prudon." 

gen.  vallejo  carried  to  sutter's  eort. 

But  to  proceed  with  our  narrative  of  the  removal  of  the 
general,  his  brother  and  Prudon  to  Sutter's  Forb.  A  guard 
consisting  of  William  B.  Ide,  as  captain,  Captain  Grigsby, 
Captain  Merritt,  Kit  Carson,  William  Hargrave,  and  five  others 
left  Sonoma  for  Sutter's  Fort,  with  their  prisoners  upon  horses 
actually  supplied  by  General  Vallejo  himself.  We  are  told 
that  on  the  first  night  after  leaving  Sonoma  with  their  pris- 
oners, the  revolutionists,  with  singular  inconsistency,  encamped 
and  went  to  sleep  without  setting  sentinel  or  guard;  that 
during  the  night  they  were  surrounded  by  a  party  under  the 
command  of  Juan  de  Padilla,  who  crept  up  stealthily  and 
awoke  one  of  the  prisoners,  telling  him  that  there  was  with 
him  close  at  hand  a  strong  and  well-armed  force  of  rancheros, 
who,  if  need  be,  could  surprise  and  slay  the  Americans  before 
there  was  time  for  them  to  fly  to  arms,  but  that  he,  Padilla, 
before  giving  such  instructions  waited  the  orders  of  General 
Vallejo,  whose  rank  entitled  him  to  the  command  of  any  such 
demonstration. 


The  general  was  cautiously  aroused  and  the  scheme  divulged 
to  him,  but  with  a  self-sacrifice  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended,  answered  that  he  should  go  voluntarily  with  his 
guards,  that  he  anticipated  a  speedy  and  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  whole  matter,  advised  Padilla  to  return  to  his  rancho 
and  disperse  his  band,  and  positively  refused  to  permit  any 
violence  to  the  guard,  as  he  was  convinced  that  such  would 
lead  to  disastrous  consequences,  and  probably  involve  the 
rancheros  and  their  families  in  ruin,  without  accomplishing 
any  good  result. 

Having  traveled  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  from  Sutter's 
Fort,  Captain  Merrit  and  Kit  Carson  rode  on  ahead  with  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Sonoma,  desiring  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  prisoners.  They  entered  the  fort 
early  in  the  morning  of  June  16th. 

THE  BEAR  ELAG. 

On  the  seizure  of  the  citadel  of  Sonoma,  the  Independents 
found  floating  from  the  flag-staff-head  the  flag  of  Mexico,  a  fact 
which  had  escaped  notice  during  the  bustle  of  the  morning.  It 
was  at  once  lowered,  and  they  set  to  work  to  devise  a  banner 
which  they  should  claim  as  their  own.  They  were  as  one  on 
the  subject  of  there  being  a  star  on  the  groundwork,  but  they 
taxed  their  ingeunity  to- have  some  other  device,  for  the  "lone 
star"  had  been  already  appropriated  by  Texas. 

So  many  accounts  of  the  manufacture  of  this  insignia  have 
been  published  that  we  give  the  reader  those  quoted  by  the 
writer  in  Tlie  Pioneer: — 

"A  piece  of  cotton  cloth,"  says  Mr.  Lancey,  "  was  obtained, 
and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Todd  proceeded  to  paint  from  a 
pot  of  red  paint  a  star  in  the  corner.  Before  it  was  finished 
Henry  L.  Ford,  one  of  the  party,  proposed  to  paint  on  the 
center,  facing  the  star,  a  grizzly  bear.  This  was  unanimously 
agreed  to,  and  the  grizzly  bear  was  painted  accordingly. 
When  it  was  done  the  flag  was  taken  to  the  flag-staff,  and 
hoisted  amid  the  hurrahs  of  the  little  party,  who  swore  to 
defend  it  with  their  lives." 

Of  this  matter  Lieutenant  Revere  says:  "A  flag  was  also 
hoisted  bearing  a  grizzly  bear  rampant,  with  one  stripe  below, 
and  the  words,  '  Republic  of  California,'  above  the  bear,  and  a 
single  star  in  the  union."  This  is  thy  evidence  of  the  officer 
who  hauled  down  the  Bear  flag  and  replaced  it  with  the  stars 
and  stripes  on  July  9,  1840. 

The  Western  Shore  Gazetter  has  the  following  version:  "On 
the  14th  of  June,  1840,  this  little  handful  of  men  proclaimed 
California  a  free  and  independent  republic,  and  on  that  day 
hoisted  their  flag,  known  as  the 'Bear  flag;'  this  consisted  of 
a  strip  of  worn-out  cotton  domestic,  Jurnishcd  by  Mrs.  Kalley, 
bordered  with  red  flannel,  famished  by  Mrs.  John  Sears,  who 
had  fled  from  some  distant  part  to  Sonoma  for  safety  upon 
bearing  that  war  had  been  thus  commenced.     In  the  center  of 
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the  flag  was  a  representation  of  a  bear,  en  passant,  painted 
with  Venetian  red,  and  in  one  corner  was  painted  a  star  of  the 
same  color.  Under  the  bear  were  inscribed  the  words,  'Repub- 
lic of  California,'  put  on  with  common  writing  ink.  This  flag 
is  preserved  by  the  California  Pioneer  Association,  and  may  be 
seen  at  their  rooms  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  designed  and 
executed  by  W.  L.  Todd." 

The  Sonoma  Democrat  under  the  caption,  A  True  History 
of  the  Bear  Flag,  tells  its  story:  "  The  rest  of  the  revolution- 
ary party  remained  in  possession  of  the  town.  Among  them 
were  three  young  men — Todd,  Benjamin  Duell,  and  Thomas 
Cowie.  A  few  days  after  the  capture,  in  a  casual  conversation 
between  these  young  men,  the  matter  of  a  flag  came  up.  They 
had  no  authority  to  raise  the  American  flag,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  make  one.  Their  general  idea  was  to  imitate,  with- 
out following  too  closely  their  national  ensign.  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Elliott  had  been  brought  to  the  town  of  Sonoma  by  her  hus- 
band from  his  ranch  on  Mark  West  creek  for  safety.  The  old 
Elliott  cabin  may  be  seen  to  this  day  on  Mark  West  creek, 
about  a  mile  above  the  Springs.  From  Mrs.  Elliott,  Benjamin 
Duell  got  a  piece  of  new  red  flannel,  some  white  domestic, 
needles,  and  thread.  A  piece  of  blue  drilling  was  obtainrd 
elsewhere. 

So  from  this  material,  without  consultation  with  any 
one  else,  these  three  young  men  made  the  Bear  flag.  .Cowie 
had  been  a  saddler.  Duell  had  also  served  a  short  time  at  the 
same  trade.  To  form  the  flag,  Duell  and  Cowie  sewed  together- 
alternate  strips  of  red,  white,  and  blue.  Todd  drew  in  the 
upper  coiner  a  star  and  painted  on  the  lower  a  rude  picture  of 
a  grizzly  bear,  which  was  not  standing  as  has  been  sometimes 
represented,  but  was  drawn  with  head  down.  The  bear  was 
afterwards  adopted  as  the  design  of  the  great  seal  of  the  State 
of  California.  On  the  original  flag  it  was  so  rudely  executed 
that  two  of  those  who  saw  it  raised  have  told  us  that  it  looked 
more  like  a  hog  than  a  bear.  Be  that  as  it  may,  its  meaning 
was  plain— that  the  revolutionary  party  would,  if  necessary, 
fight  their  way  through  at  all  hazards.  In  the  language  of 
our  informant,  it  meant  that  there  was  no  back-out;  they 
intended  to  fight  it  out.  There  were  no  halyards  on  the  flag- 
staff, which  stood  in  front  of  the  barracks.  It  was  again 
reared,  and  the  flag,  which  was  soon  to  be  replaced  by  that  of 
the  Republic,  for  the  first  time  floated  on  the  breeze." 

IDE'S  RECORD  OF   THE  FLAG. 

William  Winter,  Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Territorial 
Pioneers  of  California,  and  Mr.  Lancey,  questioned  the  correct- 
ness of  these  dates,  and  entered  into  correspondence  with  all 
the  men  known  to  be  alive,  who  were  of  that  party,  and 
others  who  were  likely  to  throw  any  light  on  the  subject. 
Among  many  answers  received,  we  quote  the  following  portion 
of  a  letter  from  James  G.  Bleak: — 


"St.  George,  Utah,  16th  of  April,  1S78. 
"  To  William  Winter,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  Association  '  Terri- 
torial Pioneers  of  California  ' — 
"Dear  Sir:  —  Your  communication  of  the  3d  instant  is 
placed  in  my  hands  by  the  widow  of  a  departed  friend — James 
M.  Ide,  Son  of  William  B—  as  I  have  at  present  in  my  charge 
some  of  his  papers.  In  reply  to  your  question  asking  for  '  the 
correct  date'  of  raising  the  '  Bear  flag'  at  Sonoma,  in  1846,  I 
will  quote  from  the  writing  of  William  B.  Ide,  deceased: — 

'The  saidBearflag  (was)  made  of  plane  (plain)  cotton  cloth,and 
ornamented  with  the  red  flannel  of  a  shirt  from  the  back  of  one 
of  the  men,  and  christened  by  the  '  California  Republic,'  in  red 
paint  letters  on  both  sides ;  (it)  was  raised  upon  the  standard 
where  had  floated  on  the  breezes  the  Mexican  flag  aforetime; 
it  was  the  14th  of  June,  '46.  Our  whole  number  was  twenty- 
four,  all  told.  The  mechanism  of  the  flag  was  performed  by 
William  L.  Todd,  of  Illinois.  The  grizzly  bear  was  chosen  as 
an  emblem  of  strength  and  unyielding  resistance.'  " 

IDE'S  REMARKABLE  SPEECH. 

The  garrison  being  now  in  possession,  it  was  necessary  to 
elect  officers;  therefore,  Henry  L.  Ford  was  elected  First  Lieu- 
tenant; Granville  P.  Swift,  First  Sergeant;  and  Samuel  Gibson, 
Second  Sergeant.  Sentries  were  posted,  and  a  system  of  mili- 
tary routine  inaugurated.  In  the  forenoon,  while  on  parade. 
Lieutenant  Ford  addressed  the  company  in  these  words: — 

"  My  countrymen !  We  have  taken  upon  ourselves  a  very 
responsible  duty.  We  have  entered  into  a  war  with  the  Mexi- 
can nation.  We  are  bound  to  defend  each  other  or  be  shot! 
There's  no  half-way  place  about  it.  To  defend  ourselves,  we 
must  have  discipline.  Each  of  you  has  had  a  voice  in  choosing 
your  officers.     Now  they  are  chosen,  they  must  be  obeyed!" 

To  which  the  entire  band  responded  that  the  authority  of 
the  officers  should  be  supported.  For  point  and  brevity  this  is 
almost  equal  to  the  speech  put  in  the  mouths  of  some  of  his 
military  heroes  by  Tacitus,  the  great  Roman  historian. 

IDE   ORGANIZES  THE  FORCES. 

The  words  of  William  B.  Ide  throw  further  light  upon  the 
machinery  of  the  civil-military  force:  "The  men  were  divided 
into  two  companies  of  ten  men  each.  The  First  Artillery  were 
busily  engaged  in  putting  the  cannons  in  order,  which  were 
charged  doubly  with  grape  and  canister.  The  First  Rifle  Com- 
pany were  busied  in  cleaning,  repairing  and  loading  the  small 
arms.  The  commander,  after  setting  a  guard  and  posting  a 
sentinel  on  one  of  the  highest  buildings  to  watch  the  approach 
of  any  persons  who  might  feel  a  curiosity  to  inspect  our  opera- 
tions, directed  his  leisure  to  the  establishment  of  some  system 
of  finance,  whereby  all  the  defenders'  families  might  be  brought 
within  the  lines  of  our  garrison  and  supported.    Ten  thousand 
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pounds  of  flour  were  purchased  on  the  credit  of  the  government, 
and  deposited  with  the  garrison.  And  an  account  was  opened, 
on  terms  agreed  upon,  for  a  supply  of  heef  and  a  few  barrels 
of  salt  constituted  our  main  supplies.  Whisky  was  contra- 
banded altogether.  After  the  Erst  round  of  duties  was  per- 
formed, as  many  as  could  be  spared  off  guard  were  called  to- 
gether and  our  situation  fully  explained  to  the  men  by  the 
commanders  of  the  garrison." 

Will  S.  Green  says:  "We  have  seen  it  stated  by  some 
writers,  that  Captain  John  Grigsby  was  chosen  to  the  com- 
mand after  the  capture  of  Sonoma,  and  also  that  Ide  was  so 
chosen,  but  both  of  them  went  with  the  prisoners  to  Sutlers 
fort.  We  have  talked  with  both  Ide  and  Semple  about  the 
Bear  Flag  war,  and  we  are  certain  that  Ide  was  not  the  military 
commander,  but  that  it  was  in  a  civil  capacity  that  he  issued 
the  proclamation  above  given.  Ford,  although  nominally  a 
lieutenant,  was  the  real  military  leader  of  the  Bear  Flag  party. 
He  had  served  four  years  as  Sergeant  in  the  U.  S.  Dragoons, 
and  understood  the  drill  and  discipline  better  than  those  more 
able  to  direct  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Ide  and  Semple  were 
the  leaders  in  that." 

A  messenger  was  dispatched  to  San  Francisco  to  inform 
Captain  Montgomery,  of  the  United  States  ship  Portsmouth, 
of  the  action  taken  by  them,  he  further  stating  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  insurgents  never  to  lay  down  their  arms  until 
the  independence  of  their  adopted  country  had  been  estab- 
lished. 

A  TRAGIC  AND   FEABFUX  DEATH. 


Lieutenant  Ford,  finding  that  the  magazine  was  short  of 
powder,  sent  two  men,  named  Cowie  and  Fowler,  to  the  Soto- 
yome  rancho,  owned  by  H.  D.  Fitch,  for  a  bag  of  rifle  powder. 
Two  miles  from  Santa  Rosa,  they  were  attacked  and  slaughtered 
by  a  party  of  Californians.     Two  others  were  dispatched  on 
special  duty ;  they,  too,  were  captured,  but  were  treated  better. 
Receiving  no  intelligence  from  either  of  the  parties,  foul  play 
was  suspected;  therefore,  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  June, 
Serjeant  Gibson  was  ordered,  with  four  men,  to  proceed  to  the 
Sotoyome  rancho,  learn,  if  possible,  the  whereabouts  of  the 
missing  men,  and  procure  the  powder.     They  went  as  directed, 
secured  the  ammunition,  but  got  no  news  of  the  missing  men. 
As  they  were  passing  Santa  Rosa,  on  their  return,  they  were 
attacked  at  daylight  by  a  few  Californians,  and  turning  upon 
their  assailants,  captured  two  of  them,  Bias  Angelina  and  Bar- 
nadino  Garcia,  alias  Three-fingered  Jack,  and  took  them  to 
Sonoma.     They  told  of  the  taking  and  slaying  of  Cowie  and 
Fowler. 

The  story  of  their  death  is  a  sad  one.  After  Cowie  and 
Fowler  had  been  seized  by  the  Californians,  they  encamped  for 
the  night,  and  the  following  morning  determined  in  council 
what  should  be  the  fate  of  their  captive.s.  A  swarthy  New 
Mexican  named  Mesa  Juan  Pedilla,  and  Three-fingered  Jack, 


the  Californian,  were  loudest  in  their-  denunciation  of  the  pris- 
oner* as  deserving  of  death;  and,  unhappily,  their  counsels  pre- 
vailed     The  unfortunate  young  men  were  then  led  out,  stopped 
naked,  bound  to  a  tree  with  a  lariat,  while,  for  a  time,  the 
inhuman  monsters  practiced  knife-throwing  at  their  naked 
bodies,  the  victims,  the  while,  praying  to  be  shot.     They  then 
commenced  throwing  stones  at  them,  one  of  which  broke  the 
jaw  of  Fowler.     The  fiend.  Three-fingered  Jack,  then  advancing, 
thrust  the  end  of  his  riata  (a  rawhide  rope)  through  the  mouth, 
cut  an  incision  in  the  throat,  and  then  made  a  tie,  by  which  the 
jaw  was  dragged  out.     They  next  proceeded  to  kill  them  slowly 
with  their  knives.     Cowie,   who  had   fainted,  had  the  flesh 
stripped  from  his  arms  and  shoulders,  and  pieces  of  flesh  were 
cut  from  their  bodies  and  crammed  into  their  mouths,  they 
being  finally   disemboweled.     Their  mutilated  remains  were 
afterwards  found  and  buried  where  they  fell,  upon  the  farm 
now  owned  by  George  Moore,  two  miles  north  of  Santa  Rosa. 
No  stone  marks  the  grave  of  these  pioneers,  one  of  whom  took 
so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  event  which  gave  to  the  Union  the 
great  State  of  California. 

Three-fingered  Jack  was  killed  by  Captain  Harry  Love's  Ran- 
gers, July  27,  1853,  at  Pinola  Pass,  near  the  Merced  river,  with 
the  bandit  Joaquin  Murietta;  while  Ramon  Carrillo  met  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  Vigilantes,  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Diego,  May  21,  1864. 

W.   B.   IDE'S   PROCLAMATION. 

At  Sonoma  Captain  William  B.  Ide,  with  the  consent  of  the 
garrison,  issued  the  following: — 


"A  proclamation  to  all  persons  and  citizens  of  tU  District 
of  Sonoma,  requesting  tliem  to  remain  at  peace,  and  fal- 
low their  rightful  occupations  without  fear  of  molestation. 
"  The  commander-in-chief  of   the  troops  assembled  at  the 
fortress  of  Sonoma,  gives  his  inviolable  pledge  to  all  persons  in 
California,  not  found  under  arms,  that  they  shall  not  be  dis- 
turbed in  their  persons,  their  property,  or  social  relations,  one 
with  another,  by  men  under  his  command. 

"He  also  solemnly  declares  his  object  to  be:  first,  to  defend 
himself  and  companions  in  arms,  who  were  invited  to  his 
country  by  a  promise  of  lands  on  which  to  settle  themselves 
and  families;  who  were  also  promised  a  republican  govern- 
ment; when,  having  arrived  in  California,  they  were  denied 
the  privilege  of  buying  or  renting  lands  of  their  friends;  who 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  participate  in,  or  being  protected 
by  a  republican  government,  were  oppressed  by  a  military 
despotism;  who  were  even  threatened  by  proclamation,  by  the 
chief  officers  of  the  aforesaid  despotism,  with  extermination,  if 
they  should  not  depart  out  of  the  country,  leaving  all  their 
properly,  arms,  and  beasts  of  burden;  and  thus  deprived  of 
their  means  of  flight  or  defense,  were  to  be  driven  through 
deserts  inhabited  by  hostile  Indians,  to  certain  destruction. 
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"To  overthrow  a  government  which   has  seized  ui the 

property  of  the  missions  for  its  individual  aggrandizement; 
which  has  ruined  and  shamefully  oppressed  the  laboring  people 
of  California,  by  enormous  exactions  on  goods  imported  into 
the  country,  is  the  determined  purpose  of  the  brave  men  who 
are  associated  under  my  command. 

«  I  also  solemnly  declare  my  object,  in  the  second  place,  to  be 
to  invite  all  peaceable  and  good  citizens  of  California,  who  are 
friendly  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  equal  righto, 
and  I  do  hereby  invite  them  to  repair  to  my  camp  at  Sonoma, 
without  delay,  to  assist  us  in  establishing  and  perpetuating  a 
republican  government,  which  shall  secure  to  all  civil  and 
reLious  liberty;  which  shall  encourage  virtue  and  literature; 
which  shall  leave  unshackled  by  fetters  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures. 

«I  further  declare  that  I  rely  upon  the  rectitude  of  our 
intentions,  the  favor  of  heaven,  and  the  bravery  of  those  who 
aie  bound  and  associated  with  me  by  the  principles  of  self- 
preservation,  by  the  love  of  truth  and  the  hatred  of  tyranny, 
for  my  hopes  of  success. 

« I  furthermore  declare  that  I  believe  that  a  government  to 
be  prosperous  and  happy  must  originate  with  the  people  who 
are  friendly  to  its  existence;  that  the  citizens  are  its  guardians, 
the  officers  its  servants,  its  glory  its  rewa rd^  ^  ^ 

'•  Headquarters,  Sonoma,  June  18,  1846." 

JUDGE  IDE'S   HISTOKY. 


Captain  William  B.  Ide  was  born  in  Ohio;  cm, overhand 
reading  Sutter's  Fort  in  October    18*0.     June ,7,  1847    Go 
ernor  Mason  appointed  him  land  surveyor  for  *"h™ 
Itrictof  California,  andthesame  month  he  wasappoi^dJu. 

L  of  the  Peace  at  Cache  Creel,  At  an  early  day  he  got  a 
Lt  of  l»d  which  was  called  the  Raneho  Barranca  Colorado, 
fnlbe  wRed  creek  in  Colusa  county,  as  it  was  then  organized 
T™  8  1  hewaselectedCountyTreasurer.withanassessmentrol 
of  h,e  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  two  bun  red  and 
Hlal  Moved  with  the  county  scat  to  Monrocvdle,  at  the 
S1X  tt  o  StoSc-eeZ  September  3,  1851;  was  elected  County 
7T         Co  I  county,  and  practiced  law,  having  a  license. 

December  18,  1852,  aged  fifty  years. 

ANECDOTE   OF   JUDGE  IDE. 

TJ       .,  the  presiding  Judge  and  Deputy  Clerk,  and  Huls 
"I  Jus^nd  Deputy  Sheriff.     The  prisoner  was 

r  iTint  con,  by  Huls,  Lfthe  indictment  read  to  him 
T  ZZ  Helas  on  trial  for  horse  stealing;  the  pen- 
by  Ide  as  Gle.k.  He  v.  ^^  ^  ^ 
alty  at  that  time  was  d  th  The  -«  ^  rf  ^ 
and  informed  the  prisoner  of  his  r.gn 


in.  counsel  assigned  him  for  his  defense.  This  the  prisoner 
i  Here  was  a  dilemma.  There  was  no  licensed  attorney, 
nearer  than  Butte  county,  to  be  had.     The  Curt    Ide  and    wo- 

i iate   Judges)  held  a  consultation  on  the  situation.     Ide 

however,  was  always  equal  to  any  emergen,,-,  and  he  suggested 
that  he  himself  had  been  over  at  Hamilton  a  Few  days  before 
attending  Judge  Sherwood's  court  and  had  been  admitted  as  a 
practicing  attorney,  and  he  did  not  see  why  he  should  "t 
defend  the  prisoner. 

This  was  suggested  to  the  defendant  at  the  bar,  who  was 
delighted  with  the  arrangement  of  being  defended  by  the  pre- 
siding Jud»e.  There  being  no  District  Attorney  present,  it 
was  expected  that  the  presiding  Judge  would  also  look  out  tor 
the  interest  of  the  people.  With  the  court  thus  organized,  the 
trial  began.  Ide  would  question  the  witnesses,  ra.se  Ins  pom  s 
of  law  on  either  side,  and  then  get  on  the  bench  to  help  decide 
them,  take  exceptions  to  his  own  ruling,  and  then  as  Clerk 
make  the  entries. 

When  the  testimony  was  all  in,  Ide  addressed  the  jury,  pre- 
senting first  the  side  of  the  prosecution,  and  then  of  the  defense, 
winding  up  with  a  plea  for  mercy.  Then  he  got  on  the  bench 
ar,ain,  and  instructed  the  jury  calmly  and  impartially  as  to  the 
to  of  the  case.  The  jury  retired  and  in  a  few  moments 
brought  in  a  verdict  of  "  guilty." 

When  the  time  for  sentence  came,  the  Judge  ordered  the 
prisoner  to  stand  up,  and  he  addressed  him  in  substance  as 
follows-  »  Ton  have  had  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  a  jury  of 
vour  peers  You  have  been  ably  defended  by  counsel  appointed 
by  this  Court.  The  jury  have  found  you  guilty  of  grand 
larceny,  the  penalty  of  which,  under  the  benign  laws  of  this 
State  is  death.  It  is  therefore  the  judgment  of  this  Court 
that  you  be  taken  by  the  Sheriff  to  some  convenient  place,  on 

the  -  day  of .  and  then  and  there  hanged  by  the  neck 

until  you  are  dead,  dead,  dead,  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy 

on  vour  soul.' 

Turning  to  Associate  Huls  he  ordered  the  Sheriff  to  take 
charge  oAhe  prisoner.  A  day  or  so  before  that  set  for  the 
execution  Huls  went  over  after  his  prisoner,  but  found  that  he 
had  been  pardoned  out  by  the  Governor,  without  the  officers  o 
Colusa  county  knowing  anything  about  it. 


FIGHT  UNDER  THE  BEAK  FLAG. 

The  only  real  fight  of  the  war  occurred  on  the  25th  of  June, 
between  a  body  of  about  eighty  California^  and  some  twenty 
men  under  command  of  Lieutenant  Ford.  These  few  men 
were  put  to  flight,  and  continued  their  march  across  the  bay. 
Fremont  arrived  at  Sonoma  two  days  after  the  fight,  *U  hesi- 
Utinc  He  wanted,  so  we  are  told  by  Scrapie  and  Ide.  (who 
informed  Will  S.  Green  of  Colusa.)  to  occupy  a  position  where  he 
might  reap  the  benefit  of  a  victory  and  not  suffer  from  defeat. 
After  the  return  of  the  Californians  across  the  bay,  the  Bear 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  BEAR  FLAG  WAR 


Flag  party  urged  Fremont  to  capture  the  ship  Moscow  then 
JLLshmHo.  cross  the  bay,  capture  Caatro,  and  by  one 
bold  stroke  end  the  war.  Captain  Pnelp  of  the  Moscow,  was 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  movement,  and  even  went  so  far  a, 
to  put  a  lot  of  provisions  on  a  launch  near  enough  to  then  to 
be  captured  by  the  party  of  revolutionists. 

Commodore  John  D.  Sloat  took  possession  of  Monterey,  and 
three  days  ate  wards  the  Bear  Flag  party  heard  of  it,  and  the 
stare  and  stripes  took  the  place  of  the  Bear  at  Sonoma. 

FLAG  RAISED  IN  MONTEREY. 

On  Saturday,  July  11,  1846,  came  the  astounding  news  from 
Monterey,  that  Commodore  Sloat  had  arrived  there  in  the 
United  States  frigate  Savannah,  and  had  raised  the  Umted 
States  flag,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  country  in  conse- 
quence of  war,  which  had  broken  out  between  the  Umted 
States  and  Mexico.  It  was  understood  that  Commodore  Sloat 
requested  Captain  Fremont  to  go  with  all  possible  dispatch  to 

Monterey. 

The  United  States  flag  was  raised  in  Monterey  on  July  <th. 
If  the  messenger  started  immediately,  he  was  four  days  on  his 
way  to  Fremont's  camp.  But  Fremont  appears  to  have  been 
nine  days  on  the  way  to  Monterey,  reaching  there  on  Sunday, 
July  19th.  If  the  question  is  asked,  why  this  slowness,  when 
speed  would  be  so  certainly  looked  for,  the  reply  must  be  that 
no  answer  is  apparent. 

CAPTURE   OF  MONTEREY* 


■'Concerning  the  capture  of  Monterey,"  says  Will  S.  Green, 
"we  were  fortunate  enough  to  hear  the  recital  by  Commodore 
Sloat   himself.     War  was   anticipated  between    the  United 
States  and  Mexico  long  before  it  occurred,  and  Commodore 
Jones,  then  in  command  on  this  coast,  was  instructed  to  take 
Monterey,  the  capital  of  California,  as  soon  as  he  heard  hostili- 
ties had  commenced.     As  we  have  seen,  he  acted  too  hurriedly, 
and,  on  the  instance  of  the  American  Minister,  he  was  removed. 
Sloat,  who  succeeded,  had  the  same  instructions,  and  was  lying 
at    Mazatlan  with  a  frigate  and  a  sloop-of-war,   anxiously 
watching  the  signs  of  the  times.     It  was  known  that  there 
was  an  arrangement  with  England  to  take  possession  of  Cali- 
fornia,  and   hold  it  for  Mexico  in   case  of  war.      Admiral 
Seymour,   of  the  British  navy,   with   the  line-o' -battle  ship 
Collingwood,  was  also  at  Mazatlan  waiting  orders.     One  day 
Seymour  got  dispatches,  and  Sloat  got  none.     Sloat  set  a  watch 
on  the  Admiral's  movements  and  found  him  in  close  consulta- 
tion with  the  leading  Mexicans,  who  avoided  the  American 
commander.     He  guessed  that  hostility  had  commenced,  and 
when  Seymour  went  on  board  his  vessel  and  began  to  make 
ready  for  departure,  he  felt  certain  of  the  fact;  and  the  white 


sails  of  ttaCbBtaj-oritad  not  disappeared  m  the  distance 
before  the  two  small,  American  vessels  were  under  way  for  Mon- 
terey    Every  possible  inch  of  canvass  was  spread  and  a  quick 
voyage  was  made.     On  arriving  at  Monterey  a  demand  was 
made  for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  which  was  complied  With 
without  the  firing  of  a  gun.    In  a  day  or  so  the  lookout 
announced  the  approach  of  the  OWtgwood.     Not  knowing 
how  the  Admiral  would  interpret  his  order  to  take  possession 
of  Monterey,  the  Commodore  had  his  two  small  vessels  got  in 
readiness  for  action.     The  huge  Englishman  sailed  up  between 
the  two  American  vessels  and  dropped  anchor.     Sloat  sent  an 
officer  on  board  with  his  compliments  to  the  Admiral,  and  the 
latter  came  in  person  to  see  the  Commodore.     He  told  Sloat 
that  he  knew  that  he  had  received  no  official  information  of 
the  existence  of  war,  and  added  that  no  officer  in  the  British 
navy  would  have  taken  the  responsibility  he  had  done.     He 
then  asked  Sloat  in  a  sort  of  bantering  way  what  he  would 
have  done  if  he  had  come  into  port  and  found  the  British  flag 
flying      "  I  would  have  had  you  sink  these  two  little  ships  for 
me"  was  the  Commodore's  reply.     It  was  thus  owing  to  the 
prompt   action   and  courage  of  Commodore   Sloat  that  we 
became  possessed  of  California. 

WAR   DECLARED   AGAINST   MEXICO. 


•  More  lully  BlV.il  in  the  loral  "  HUt.iy  ol  Monterey  County,"  by  Elliott  S  HOOT! 


In  the  meantime  Congress  had  (unknown  to  these  parties) 
declared  war  against  Mexico,  and  an  expedition  one  thousand 
six  hundred  strong  under  General  Stephen  W.  Kearny,  was 
traversing  the  continent  in  the  direction  of  the  Pacific.  Simul- 
taneously with  Fremont's  action  in  the  north,  Commodore  Sloat 
seized  upon  Monterey;  and  his  successor-Commodore  Stock- 
ton-prepared at  once  for  the  reduction  of  the  then  principal 
city  of  Los  Angeles. 

With  this  end  in  view,  he  organized  a  battalion  of  mounted 
riflemen,  of  which  Fremont  was  appointed  Major,  and  Gilles- 
pie, Captain.     This  force  was  embarked  on  the  sloop-of-war 
Cyane,  and  dispatched  to  San  Diego  with  orders  to  co-operate 
with  the  Commodore  in  his  proposed  movement  on  the  Ciadad 
de  Los  Angeles.     On  August  1st, Stockton  sailed  in  the  Con- 
gress, and  on  the  6th  arrived  at  San  Pedro,  having  taken  pos- 
session of  Santa  Barbara  on  his  way.     He  now  learned  that 
the  enemy  under  Generals  Castro  and  Andres  Pico  were  strongly 
posted  near  Los  Angeles  with  a  force  estimated  at  fifteen  hun- 
dred men.     He  learned  further  that  Major  Fremont  had  landed 
at  San  Diego,  but  was  unable  to  procure  horses,  and  therefore 
could  not   join  him.     In  the  absence  of  Fremont's  battalion, 
Stockton  was  wholly  destitute  of  cavalry;  yet,  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  celerity  of  movement,  he  disembarked    lu- 
men.    The  force  consisted  only  of  from  three  hundred    to  four 
hundred  marines,  wholly  ignorant  of  military  drill ;  and  then- 
only  artillery-six  small   gnus,  rudely  mounted  and  dragged 
by  hand. 


CALIFORNIA  IN  A  TRANSITION  STATE. 
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A  few  Jays  after  landing,  a  flag  of  truce  approached  over  the 
hills,  borne  by  commissioners  from  Castro.  Desiring  to  impress 
these  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  strength  of  his  force, 
Stockton  directed  his  little  army  to  march  at  intervals  of 
twenty  or  thirty  paces  apart,  to  a  position  where  they  would 
be  sheltered  from  observation.  In  this  manner  the  commis- 
sioners were  completely  deceived,  and  when  on  their  arrival 
they  were  marched  up  to  the  mouth  of  an  immense  mortar, 
shrouded  in  skins  save  its  huge  aperture,  their  terror  and  dis- 
comfiture were  plainly  discernible. 

Stockton  received  them  with  a  stern  and  forbidding  coun- 
tenance, harshly  demanding  their  mission,  which  they  disclosed 
in  great  confusion.  They  bore  a  letter  from  Castro  proposing 
a  truce;  each  party  to  hold  its  own  possessions  until  a  general 
pacification  should  be  had.  This  proposal  Stockton  rejected 
with  contempt,  and  dismissed  the  commissioners  with  the  assur- 
ance that  only  an  immediate  disbandment  of  his  forces  and  an 
unconditional  surrender,  would  shield  Castro. 

After  some  skirmishing  of  the  two  forces  Castro  surrendered, 
and  the  soldiers  were  permitted  to  go  at  large  on  their  parole 
of  honor— not  again  to  bear  arms  against  the  United  States. 
Commodore  Stockton  now  issued  a  proclamation  declaring 
California  a  territory  of  the  United  States;  and,  as  all  resist- 
ance had  ceased,  proceeded  to  organize  a  civil  and  military 
government,  himself  retaining  the  position  of  Commander-in- 
chief  and  Governor. 

About  this  time  Stockton  first  learned  that  war  had  been 
declared  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico ;  and  leaving 
fifty  men  under  command  of  Lieutenant  A.  H.  Gillespie  to  gar- 
rison Los  Angeles,  he  proceeded  north,  to  look  after  affairs 
in  that  quarter.  Thus  the  whole  great  territory  of  Upper 
California  had  been  subjected  to  American  rule  without  blood- 
shed or  even  the  firing  of  a  gim. 

TEEATY  OF  PEACE   SIGNED. 


ton  appointed  Fremont  Governor,  but  this  of  right  belonged  to 
General  S.  W.  Kearney,  who,  on  March  1st,  assumed  that 
office.  He  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Mason  in  May,  and  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1840,  General  Bennett  Riley  was  appointed 
Governor,  and  continued  in  office  until  he  was  succeeded  by 
Peter  H.  Burnett,  uuder  the  State  Constitution. 

CALIFORNIA   IN   TRANSITION. 

The  year  1846  was  the  crisis-year  in  the  destiny  of  Cali- 
fornia. In  looking  back  on  the  events  of  that  year,  touching 
this  country,  from  this  distance  of  time,  their  main  purpose 
stands  out  clearly  revealed,  as  it  did  not  when  those  events 
were  transpiring.  It  is  plain  enough  now,  that  they  were 
inspired  from  Washington. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  had  kept  a  careful 
wateh  of  what  was  going  on  on  this  coast  for  many  years. 
Ever  after  the  famous  explorations  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  who 
were  sent  out  by  President  Jefferson,  in  1804,  our  Government 
had  kept  itself  thoroughly  informed  of  everything  that  con- 
cerned California. 

The  hopes  of  England  to  acquire  California,  were  also  well 
known,  and  all  her  movements  having  that  end  in  view,  were 
carefully  observed. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  at  Washington  continued  to 
seek  all  possible  information  concerning  this  country,  then  so 
remote  and  unexplored.  Thomas  0.  Larkin,  who  came  here 
from  Massachusetts  in  1832,  seems  to  have  had  a  fancy  and  a 
tact  for  gathering  up  facts  and  statistics.  These  he  freely 
communicated  to  the  Government. 

By  this  means,  as  well  as  in  other  ways,  they  were  made 
acquainted,  not  only  with  the  geography  and  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  but  with  its  inhabitants,  both  the  native  born 
and  the  foreign. 


The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
was  signed  at  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  February  2,  1848;  ratifica- 
tions were  exchanged  at  Queretaro,  May  30th,  following. 
Under  this  treaty  the  United  States  assumed  the  Mexican  debt 
to  American  subjects,  and  paid  into  the  Mexican  treasury 
815,000,000  in  money,  receiving  in  exchange  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Upper  California,  and  the  right  of  free  navigation 
on  the  Colorado  river  and  the  Gulf  of  California. 

FIRST   AMERICAN   GOVERNOR. 

Sloat  proclaimed  himself  Governor  of  California,  and  acted 
as  such  until  the  17th  of  August,  1846,  when  he  was  super- 
seded by  Commodore  R.  F.  Stockton,  who  commenced  at  once 
a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  Mexicans  under  Flores,  whom 
he  defeated  January  8  and  9,  1847.     In  January,  1847,  Stoek- 


The  Donner  Party. 

1846.— There  are  stories  of  human  trial  and  suffering  whose 
deep  interest  no  amountof  repetition  can  render  stale,  and  such 
a  story  is  the  record  of  the  ill-fated  party  of  immigrants  which 
furnished  the  actors  in  the  terrible  tragedy  of  Donner  lake. 
Portions  of  the  tale  have  been  written  by  many  hands.  They 
have  differed  widely,  and  many  have  been  plainly  colored  for 
effect. 

The  story  of  the  Donner  party,  in  its  general  features,  is  too 
well  known  on  this  coast  to  need  repetition.  Too  many  suffered 
the  hardships  of  crossing  the  plains  to  allow  the  recollections  of 
those  days  to  die  out.  For  years  after  the  great  rush  of  immi- 
gration in  '49  no  story  was  told  more  frequently  or  was  listened 
to  with  more  eager  interest  than  the  misfortunes  of  that  party. 
The  Donner  party  proper  was  formed  in  Sangamon  county, 
111.,  and  was  composed  of  ninety  persons.    Numerous  additions 
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were  made  to  the  train  on  its  way,  and  when  it  left  Independ- 
ence, Mo.,  ii  ' bered  between  two  hundredand  three  hun- 

,  and  was  over  two  miles  in  length.  The  journey  to 
Sail  Lake  was  made  without  any  noticeable  incidents,  save  the 
extreme  slowness  of  the  march.  AtFort  Bridge,-  the  woesof 
bhe  ]  tenner  party  began.  Eighty-seven  persons— the  survivors  of 
the  original  ninety— determined  to  go  by  waj  of  the  Hastings 
cut-off,  instead  of  following  the  old  trail.  The  remainder  of  the 
train  clung  to  the  old  route,  and  reached  California  in  safety.  The 
cut-off  was  by  way  of  Weber  canyon  and  was  said  to  rejoin 
the  old  emigrant  road  on  the  Humboldt,  making  a  saving  of 
300  miles.  It  proved  to  be  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  the 
record  of  the  party  from  this  time  was  one  long  series  of  disas- 
ters. Their  oxen  became  exhausted — they  were  forced  to  make 
frequent  halts;  the  stock  of  provisions  ran  low.  Finally,  in  the 
Salt  Lake  desert,  the  emigrants  saw  plainly  that  they  would 
never  reach  the  Pacific  coast  without  assistance.  Two  of  their 
number  were  dispatched  with  letters  to  Captain  Sutter  implor- 
ing aid. 

At  the  present  site  of  Reno,  the  party  concluded  to  rest. 
Three  or  four  days'  time  Was  lost.  This  was  the  fatal  act. 
The  storm-clouds  were  already  brewing  upon  the  mountains, 
onlv  a  few  miles  distant.  The  ascent  was  ominous.  Thickand 
thicker  grew  the  clouds,  outstripping  in  threatening  battalions 
the  now  eager  feet  of  the  alarmed  emigrants,  until  at  Prosser 
creek,  three  miles  below  Truckee,  October  28,  1846,  a  month 
earlier  than  usual,  the  storm  set  in,  and  they  found  themselves 
in  six  inches  of  newly-fallen  snow.  On  the  summit  it  was 
already  from  two  to  five  feet  deep. 

The  party,  in  much  confusion,  finally  reached  Donner  lake 
in  disordered  fragments.  Frequent  and  desperate  -attempts 
were  made  to  cross  the  mountain  tops,  but  at  last,  baffled  and 
despau-ing,  they  returned  to  camp  at  the  lake.  The  storm 
now  descended  in  all  its  pitiless  fury  upon  the  ill-fated  immi- 
grants. Its  dreadful  import  was  well  understood,  as  laden 
with  omens  of  suffering  and  death.  With  slight  interruptions, 
the  storm  continued  for  several  days.  The  animals  were  liter- 
ally buried  alive  and  frozen  in  the  drifts.  Heat  was  hastily 
prepared  from  their  carcasses,  and  cabins  rudely  built.  One 
cabin  (Moses  Schallenberger's,  now  a  resident  of  San  Jose), 
erected  November,  1S44,  was  already  standing  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  below  the  lake.  This  the  Breen  family  approoriated. 
Judge  Breen,  now  of  San  Juan,  gives  his  reminiscences  of  the 
Donner  party  in  our  history  of  San  Benito  county.  The  Mur- 
phys  erected  one  three  hundred  yards  from  the  lake,  marked 
by  a  large  stone  twelve  feet  high.  The  Graves  family  built  theirs 
near  Donner  creek,  farther  down  the  stream,  the  three  formino 
the  apexes  of  a  triangle,  and  distant  1.50  yards  or  more. 

The  Donner  Brothers,  with  their  families,  hastily  constructed 
a  brush  shed  in  Alder  Creek  valley,  six  or  seven  miles  from 
the  lake. 

The  Mr.  Donner  who  had  charge  of  one  company,  was  an 


Illinoisiao,  sixty  years  of  age,  a  man  of  high  respectability  and 
abundant  means.  His  wife  was  a  woman  of  cducattonand 
refinement,  and  much  younger  than  he. 

Of  course  these  were  soon  utterly  destitute  of  food,  for  they 
could  not  tell  where  the  cattle  were  buried,  and  there  was  no 
hope  of  game  on  a  desert  so  piled  with  snow  that  nothing 
without  wings  could  move.  The  number  of  those  who  were 
thus  storm-stayed,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  land  whose 
winters  are  one  long  spring,  was  eighty,  of  whom  thirty  were 
females,  and  several,  children.  Much  of  the  time  the  tops  of  the 
cabins  were  below  the  snow  level. 

FOKLOES   HOPE    PARTY. 

It  was  six  weeks  after  the  halt  was  made  that  a  party  of 
fifteen,  including  five  women  and  two  Indians  who  acted  as 
o-uides,  set  out  on  snow-shoes  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  give 
notice  to  the  people  of  the  California  settlements  of  the  condi- 
tion of  their  friends.  At  first  the  snow  was  so  light  and 
feathery  that  even  in  snow-shoes  they  sank  nearly  a  foot  at 
every  step.  On  the  second  day  they  crossed  the  "  divide," 
finding  the  snow  at  the  summit  twelve  feet  deep.  Pushing 
forward  with  the  courage  of  despair,  they  made  from  four  to 
eight  miles  a  day. 

Within  a  week  they  got  entirely  outof  provisions;  and  three 
of  them,  succumbing  to  cold,  weariness,  and  starvation,  bad 
died.  Then  a  heavy  snow-storm  came  on,  which  compelled 
them  to  lie  still,  buried  between  their  blankets  under  the  snow, 
for  thirty-six  hours.  By  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  three 
more  had  died,  and  the  liviug  had  been  four  days  without  food. 
The  horrid  alternative  was  accepted — they  took  the  flesh  from 
the  bones  of  their  dead,  remained  in  camp  two  days  to  dry  it, 
and  then  pushed  on. 

On  New  Years,  the  sixteenth  day  since  leaving  Truckee 
lake,  they  were  toiling  up  a  steep  mountain.  Their  feet  were 
frozen.  Every  step  was  marked  with  blood.  On  the  second  of 
January,  their  food  again  gave  out.  On  the  third,  they  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  the  strings  of  their  snow-shoes.  On  the 
fourth,  the  Indians  eloped,  justly  suspicious  that  they  might  he 
sacrificed  for  food.  On  the  fifth,  they  shot  a  deer,  and  that  day 
oneof  their  number  died.  Soon  after  three  others  died,  and 
every  death  now  eked  out  the  existence  of  tin-  survivors,  ( ),i 
the  seventeenth,  all  gave  out,  and  concluded  their  wanderings 
useless,  except  one.  He,  guided  by  two  friendly  Indian.. 
dragged  himself  on  till  he  reached  Johnson's  Eanch  on  Bear 
river,  the  first  settlement  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Sierras, 
when  relief  was  sentbaek  as  soon  aa possible,  and  the  remaining 

six  survivors  were  brought  in  next  day.  It  had  been  thirty- 
two  days  since  they  left  Donnev  lake.  No  tongue  can  tell,  no 
pen  portray,  the  awful  suffering,  the  terrible  and  appalling 
straits,  as  well  as  the  noble  deeds  of  heroism  that  character!  ed 
thrs  march  of  death.     The  eternal  mountains,  »1, , e 
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faces  bore  witness   to  their   sufferings,  are   fit   monuments   bo 
mark  the  last  resting-place  of  this  heroic  party. 

RELIEF  PARTIES  FITTED  OUT. 

The  story  that  there  were  immigrants  perishing  on  the  other 
side  of  the  snowy  barrier  ran  swiftly  down  the  Sacramento 
valley  to  New  Helvetia,  and  Captain  Sutter,  at  his  own 
expense,  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  men  and  of  mules  ladened 
with  provisions,  to  eross  the  mountains  and  relieve  them.  It 
ran  on  to  San  Francisco,  and  the  people,  rallying  in  public 
meeting  raised  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  and  with  it  fitted  out 
another  expedition.  The  naval  commandant  of  the  port  fitted 
out  still  others. 

The-  first  of  the  relief  parties,  under  Captain  J.  P.  Tucker, 
reached  Truckee  lake  on  the  nineteenth  of  February.  Ten  of 
the  people  in  the  nearest  camp  were  dead.  For  four  weeks 
those  who  were  still. alive  had  fed  only  on  bullocks'  hides. 
At  Donner's  camp  they  had  but  one  hide  remaining.  The 
visitors  left  a  small  supply  of  provisions  with  the  twenty-nine 
whom  they  could  not  take  with  them,  and  started  back  with 
the  remainder.  Four  of  the  children  they  carried  on  their 
backs. 

Second  of  the  relief  parties,  under  J.  F.  Reed,  reached 
Truckee  lake  on  the  first  of  March.  They  immediately  started 
back  with  seventeen  of  the  sufferers;  but.  a  heavy  snow-storm 
overtaking  them,  they  left  all,  except  three  of  the  children,  on 
the  road.  The  third  party,  under  John  Stark,  went  after 
those  who  were  left  on  the  way;  found  three  of  them  dead, 
and  the  rest  sustaining  life  by  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  the  dead. 
The  last  relief  party  reached  Donner's  camp  late  in  April, 
when  the  snows  had  melted  so  that  the  earth  appeared  in  spots. 
The  main  cabin  was  empty,  but  some  miles  distant  they  found 
the  last  survivor  of  all  lying  on  the  cabin  floor  smoking  his 
pipe.  "  He  was  ferocious  in  aspect,  savage  and  repulsive  in 
manner.  His  camp-kettle  was  over  the  fire  and  in  it  his  meal 
of  human  flesh  preparing.  The  stripped  bones  of  his  fellow- 
suflerers  lay  around  him.  He  refused  to  return  with  the  party, 
and  only  consented  when  he  saw  there  was  no  escape." 

This  person  was  Louis  Keseberg,  who  has  been  execrated  as 
a  cannibal,  and  whose  motive  in  remaining  behind  has  been 
ascribed  to  plunder.  Never  until  now  has  he'  made  any 
attempt  to  refute  these  stories.     He  says:— 

"For  nearly  two  months  I  was  alone  in  that  dismal  cabin. 
*  *  *  Five  of  my  companions  had  died  in  my  cabin,  and  their 
stark  and  ghastly  bodies  lay  there  day  and  night,  seemingly 
gazing  at  me  with  their  glazed  and  staring  eyes.  I  was  too 
weak  to  move  them  had  I  tried.  I  endured  a  thousand  deaths. 
To  have  one's  suffering  prolonged  inch  by  inch;  to  be  deserted, 
forsaken,  hopeless;  to  see  that  loathsome  food  ever  before  my 
eyes  was  almost  too  much  for  human  endurance:' 

For  two  months  he  lived  there  entirely  alone,  boiling  the 


flesh  of  his  dead  companions.  When  the  last  relief  party  came 
they  found  him  tlie  sole  -survivor. 

If  he  were  guilty  of  the  crimes  charged  to  him  he  has  cer- 
tainly paid  the  penalty.  To  use  his  own  words:  "Wherever 
I  have  trone  people  have  cried.  '  Stone  him  !  stone  him  ! '  Even 
little  children  in  the  streets  have  mocked  me  and  thrown  stones 
at  me  as  I  passed.  <  >nly  a  man  conscious  of  his  own  innocence 
would  not  have  succumbed  to  the  terrible  things  which  have 
been  said  of  me — would  not  have  committed  suicide.  Mortifi- 
cation, disgrace,  disaster,  and  unheard-of  misfortune  have  fol- 
lowed and  overwhelmed  me." 

Keseberg  1ms  lost  several  fortunes,  and  is  now  living  in 
poverty  at  Brighton,  Sacramento  county,  with  two  idiotic 
children. 

FATE   OF   DONNER   AND    WIFE. 

When  the  third  relief  party  arrived  at  Donner  lake,  the  sole 
survivors  at  Alder  Creek  were  George  Conner,  the  Captain  of 
the  company,  and  his  heroic  wife,  whose  devotion  to  her  dying 
husband  caused  her  own  death  during  the  last  and  fearful  days 
of  waiting  for  the  fourth  relief.  George  Donner  knew  he  was 
dying,  and  urged  his  wife  to  save  her  life  and  go  with  her  little 
ones  with  the  third  relief,  but  she  refused.  Nothing  was  more 
heart-rending  than  her  sad  parting  with  her  beloved  little  ones, 
who  wound  their  childish  arms  lovingly  around  her  neck  and 
besought  her  with  mingled  tears  and  kisses  to  join  them.  But 
duty  prevailed  over  affection,  and  she  retraced  the  weary  dis- 
tance to  die  with  him  whom  she  had  promised  to  love  and 
honor  to  the  end. 

Mrs.  Donner  was  the  last  to  die.  Her  husband's  body,  care- 
fully laid  out  and  wrapped  in  a  sheet,,  was  found  in  his  tent. 
Circumstances  led  to  the  suspicion  that  the  survivor  (Keseberg) 
had  killed  Mrs.  Donner  for  her  flesh  and  her  money;  and  when 
"he  was  threatened  with  hanging,  and  the  rope  tightened 
around  his  neck,  he  produced  ovei  five  hundred  dollars  in  gold, 
which,  probably,  he  had  appropriated  from  her  store." 

STRANGE  AND  EVENTFDL  DREAM. 

George  Yount  was  the  pioneer  settler  of  Napa  county.  He 
dreamed  that  a  party  of  immigrants  were  snow-bound  in  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  high  up  in  the  mountains,  where  they  were 
suffering  the  most  distressing  privations  from  cold  and  want  of 
food.  The  locality  where  his  dream  had  placed  these  unhappy 
mortals,  he  had  never  visited,  3'et  so  clear  was  his  vision  that 
he  described  the  sheet  of  water  surrounded  by  lofty  peaks, 
deep-covered  with  snow,  while  on  every  hand  towering  pine 
trees  reared  their  heads  far  above  the  limitless  waste.  In  his 
sleep  he  saw  the  hungry  human  beings  ravenously  tear  the 
flesh  from  the  bones  of  their  fellow  creatures,  slain  to  satisfy 
their  craving  appetites,  in  the  midst  of  a  gloomy  desolation. 
He  dreamed  his  dream  on  three  successive  nights,  after  which 
he  related  it  to  others,  among  whom  were  a  few    who  had 
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been  on  hunting  expeditions  to  the  Sierras.  These  wtshed 
for  a  precise  description  of  the  scene  foreshadowed  to  htm. 
They  recognized  the  Truckee,  now  the  Donner  lake.  On  the 
strength  of  this  recognition  Mr.  Yount  fitted  out  a  search 
expedition,  and,  with  these  men  as  guides,  went  to  the  place 
indicated;  and,  prodigious  to  relate,  was  one  of  the  successful 
relieving  parties  to  reach  the  ill-fated  Donner  party. 

SCENE  OF   THE  DISASTER. 

Of  the  eighty-seven  persons  who  reached  Donner  lake,  only 
forty-eight  escaped.  Of  these  twenty-six  are  known  to  be 
living  in  this  State  and  in  Oregon. 

The  best  description  of  the  scene  of  the  disaster  was  given 
by  Edwin  Bryant,  who  accompanied  General  Kearney's  expe- 
dition in  1S47  to  bury  the  remains.  .He  says:  "Near  the 
principal  cabins  I  saw  two  bodies  entire,  with  the  exception 
that  the  abdomens  had  been  cut  open  and  the  entrails  extracted. 
The  flesh  had  been  either  wasted  by  famine  or  evaporated  by 
exposure  to  the  dry  atmosphere,  and  they  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  mummies.  Strewn  around  the  cabins  were  dislocated  and 
broken  skulls  (in  some  instances  sawed  asunder  with  care,  for 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  brains),  human  skeletons,  in 
short,  in  every  variety  of  mutilation.  A  more  revolting  and 
appalling  spectacle  I  never  witnessed.  The  cabins  were  burned, 
the  bodies  buried,  and  now  there  is  nothing  to  mark  the  place 
save  the  tall  stumps,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  in  height,  which 
surround  some  of  the  rocks  on  the  lake's  shore." 


The  Discovery  of  Gold. 

No  history  of  a  county  in  California  would  be  complete 
without  a  record  of  the  rush  to  this  coast  at  the  time  of  what 
is  so  aptly  named  the  "  gold  fever." 

The  finding  of  gold  at  Coloma  by  Marshall  was  not  the  real 
discovery  of  the  precious  metal  in  the  territory.  But  the  time 
and  circumstances  connected  with  it,  together  with  the  exist- 
inw  state  of  affairs,  caused  the  rapid  dissemination  of  the  news. 
People  were  ready  and  eager  for  some  new  excitement,  and 
this  proved  to  be  the  means  of  satisfying  the  desire.  From  all 
parts  of  California,  the  coast,  the  United  States,  and  in  fact 
the  world,  poured  in  vast  hordes  of  gold-seekers.  The  precious 
metal  had  been  found  in  many  places. 

DE.  SANDELS'  SEAKCH  FOE  GOLD. 

184-3. — In  the  summer  of  1843,  there  came  to  this  coast  from 
England,  a  very  learned  gentleman  named  Dr.  Sandels.  He 
was  a  Swede  by  birth.     Soon  after  Ms  arrival  on  the  coast,  the 


Doctor  visited  Captain  Sutter.  The  Captain  always  thought 
there  must  be  mineral  in  the  country,  and  requested  Dr. 
Sandels  to  <ro  out  into  the  mountains  and  find  him  a  gold  mtne; 
the  Doctor  discouraged  him  by  relating  his  experience  tn  Mex- 
ico and  the  uncertainty  of  mining  operations,  as  far  as  his 
knowledge  extended,  in  Mexico,  Brazil,  and  other  parts  of  South 
America.  He  advised  Sutter  never  to  think  of  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  mines;  that  the  best  mine  was  the  soil, 
which  was  inexhaustible.  However,  at  Sutter's  solicitation, 
Dr.  Sandels  went  up  through  his  grant  to  Hock  Farm,  and 
thence  through  the  Butte  mountains  up  the  Sacramento  valley, 
as  far  as  the  location  of  Chico. 

While  passing  over  the  black  adohe  land  lying  between  the 
Butte  mountains  and  Butte  creek,  which  resembled  the  gold 
wash  in  Brazil,  Dr.  Sandels  remarked:—"  Judging  from  the 
Butte  mountains,  I  believe  that  there  is  gold  in  this  country, 
but  I  do  not  think  there  will  ever  be  enough  found  to  pay  for 
the  working."  Dr.  Sandels  was  hurried,  as  the  vessel  upon 
which  he  was  to  take  passage  was  soon  to  sail,  and  he  could 
not  spare  the  time  to  pursue  his  search  to  any  more  definite  end. 

GEN.    BIDWELL   KNEW   OF   GOLD. 

1814 — When  General  Bidwell  was  in  charge  of  Hock  Farm, 
in  the  month  of  March  or  April,  1844,  a  Mexican  by  the  name 
of  Pablo  Gutteirez  was  with  him,  having  immediate  supervision 
of  the  Indian  vaqueros,  taking  care  of  the  stock  on  the  plains, 
"  breaking  "  wild  horses,  and  performing  other  duties  common 
to  a  California  rancho.  This  Mexican  had  some  knowledge  of 
gold  mining  in  Mexico,  where  he  had  lived,  and  after  returning 
from  the  mountains  on  Bear  river,  at  the  time  mentioned,  he 
informed  General  Bidwell  that  there  was  gold  up  there. 

SUTTEE'S   SAW-MILL. 

1S47. — Captain  Sutter  always  had  an  unconquerable  desire 
for  the  possession  of  a  saw-mill,  by  which  he  could  himself 
furnish  the  necessary  material  for  the  construction  of  more 
improved  buildings  than  the  facilities  of  the  country  could  at 
that  time  afford.  Around  his  fort,  in  1847.  was  a  person  named 
James  W.  Marshall,  who  had  a  natural  taste  for  mechanical 
contrivances,  and  was  able  to  construct,  with  the  few  crude 
tools  and  appliances  at  hand,  almost  any  kind  of  a  machine 
ordinarily  desired.  It  was  to  this  man  that  Sutter  intrusted 
the  erection  of  the  long-contemplated  and  much-needed  saw- 
mill. The  contract  was  written  by  Mr.  John  Bidwell,  then 
Captain  Sutter's  secretary,  and  signed  by  the  parties.  Marshall 
started  out  in  November,  1S47.  equipped  with  tools  and  pro- 
visions for  his  men.  Ho  reported  the  distance  of  the  selected 
site  to  he  thirty  miles,  but  he  occupied  two  weeks  in  reaching 
his  destination  in  Coloma.  In  the  course  of  the  winter  a  dam 
and  race  wore  made,  but,  when  the  water  was  let  on,  the  tail- 
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race  was  too  narrow.  To  widen  and  deepen  it,  Marshall  let  in 
a  strong  current  of  water  directly  to  the  race,  which  bore  a 
large  body  of  mud  and  gravel  to  the  foot. 

MARSHALl/s   DISCOVERY   OF   GOLD. 

1848—  On  the  19th  of  January,  1848,  Marshall  observed 
some  glittering  particles  in  the  race,  which  he  was  curious 
enough  to  examine.  He  called  five  carpenters  on  the  mill  to 
see  them;  but  though  they  talked  over  the  possibility  of  its 
being  gold,  the  vision  did  not  inflame  them. 

One  lump  weighed  about  seventeen  grains.     It  was  malle- 
able, heavier  than  silver,  and  in  all  respects  resembled  gold. 
About  4  o'clock  in  the  evening  Marshall  exhibited  his  find  to 
the  circle  composing  the  mill  company  laborers.     Their  names 
were    James      W. 
Marshall,       P.     L. 
Whnmer,  Mrs.   A. 
Wimmer,   J.  Bar- 
ger,      Ira     Willis, 
Sydney  Willis,  A. 
Stephens,      James 
Brown,  Ezkiah  F. 
Persons,    H.    Big- 
ler,    Israel   Smith, 
William    Johnson, 
George   Evans,  C. 
Bennett  and  Wil- 
liam Scott.       The 
conference    result- 
ed  in   a  rejection 
of  the  idea  that  it 
was    gold.        Mrs. 
Wimmer  tested  it 
by    boiling   it   in 
strong  lye.    Mar- 


thought  would  prove  to  be.  gold.  It  did  prove  to  be  gold,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  more  where  that  came  from.  General 
Bidwell  writes:  "  I  myself  first  took  the  news  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  went  by  way  of  Sonoma.  I  told  General  Vallejo. 
He  told  me  to  say  to  Sutter  '  that  he  hoped  the  gold  ^  would 
flow  into  his  purse  as  the  waters  through  his  mill-race.' " 

WHAT  MIGHT   HAVE   BEEN. 

We  cannot  observe  the  coincidence  of  the  date  of  this  great 
discovery,  with  that  of  the  negotiation  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Mexico,  by  which  California  was  acquired  by  the  United 
States,  without  thinking,  What  if  the  gold  discovery  had  come 
first?  What  if  the  events  of  the  war  had  postponed  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  for  a  few  months?  What  if  Mexico  had  heard 
the  news  before  agreeing  upon  terms?    What  if  Mexico's  large 

creditor,   England, 
\z±  ^=      had    also    learned 

that  there  was  a- 
bundance  of  gold 
here  in  California  ? 
Who  can  tell  when, 
in  that  case,  there 
would  have  been 
peace,  and  upon 
what  terms,  and 
with  what  disposi- 
tion of  territory  ? 

THE  DISCOVERT 
DOUBTED. 

In  the  bar  room 
at  Weber's  Hotel 
in  San  Jose,  one 
day  in  February, 
1848,  a  man  came 
in,  and  to  pay  for 


Sutter's  Mill,  where  Gold  was  Discovered. 


,     ,         ,     ,ih, ,,        |,     wa Id,  I  something  he  had  purchased,  offered  some  gold-dust,  saying  that 

shall   afterwards  tested  it  with    nitric acuh      It ,js .  ha/been  discovered  at  Sutter's  Mill  on  American  river,  and 

sure  enough,  and.  the  discoverer  found  its  like  in  all  the  but  gold                                                                       incre(lul„us  and 

ending  gulches  wherever  he  dugfor  it     The  secret  co.dno  *~     oing,  wo^ , J  e  peop^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 


be  long  kept.     It  was  known  at  Yerba  Buena  three  months 
after  the  discovery. 

TWO   IMPORTANT   EVENTS. 

The  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  by  which  California 
was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  was  concluded  in  Mexico, 
on  February  2,  1848.  It  proves  to  have  been  on  that  very 
day  the  second  of  February,  1848,  that,  here  in  California, 
Marshall  rides  in  from  Sutter's  Mill,  situated  at  what  .s  now 
Coloma,  forty  miles  to  Sutter's  Fort,  his  horse  in  a  foam  and 
himself  all  bespattered  with  mud;  and  finding  Captain  Sutter 
alone,  takes  from  his  pocket  a  pouch  from  which  he  pours  upon 


would  not  believe  the  story.  An  old  Georgia  miner  said  that 
what  the  man  had  was  really  gold,  and  requested  him  to  investi- 
gate the  matter.  When  he  arrived  at  Sutter's  Mill,  he  asked  Sut- 
ter regarding  it,  and  the  Captain  assured  him  that  it  was  a  cer- 
tainty, and  that  a  man  could  make  five  dollars  a  day.  He 
carried  the  news  to  San  Jose  and  the  place  was  almost  deserted, 
every  one  hastening  to  the  mines. 

The  people  were  suspicious  regarding  the  quality  and  amount 
of  the  gold.  As  the  weeks  passed,  confidence  was  gained  and 
the  belief  that  there  might  possibly  be  precious  minerals  in 
other  localities  was  strengthened. 

Prospectors  gradually  pushed  out  beyond  the  narrow  limits 


^^^»^X£7ZS*Z*  I  °£"tmming  dirict,  and  thus  commenced  the  opening 
the  table  about  an  ounce  oi  yeuo™  s 
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up  of  the   vast  mining  fields  of  California  and  the   Pacific 
coast. 

A  SPECK  OF  GOLD. 

A  Frenchman  fishing  in  a  prospect  hole  for  frogs  for  his 
breakfast,  at  Mokelumne  Hill  in  November,  1848,  discovered  a 
apeck  of  gold  on  the  side  of  the  excavation,  which  he  dug  out 
with  his  pocket-knife  and  sold  for  §2,150. 

Three  sailors  who  had  deserted  took  out  810,000  in  five  days 
on  Weber  creek.  Such  strokes  of  good  fortune  turned  all 
classes  into  miners,  including  the  lawyers,  doctors  and  preachers. 

The  exports  of  gold-dust  in  exchange  for  produce  and 
merchandise  amounted  to  8500,000  by  the  25th  of  September. 
The  ruling  price  of  gold-dust  was  815  per  ounce,  though  its 
intrinsic  value  was  from  819  to  820. 

MERCHANTS  REFUSE   GOLD-DUST. 

A  meeting  of  citizens,  presided  over  by  T.  M.  Leavenworth 
and  addressed  by  Samuel  Brannan,  passed  resolutions  in  Sep- 
tember not  to  patronize  merchants  who  refused  to  take  gold- 
dust  at  S16  per  ounce.  A  memorial  was  also  sent  from  San 
Francisco  to  Congress  in  that  month  for  a  branch  mint  here. 
It  stated,  among  other  things,  the  opinion  that  by  July  1, 1849, 
85,500,000  worth  of  dust  at  S16  per  ounce  would  be  taken  out 
of  the  mines.     The  figures  were  millions  too  low. 

ADVANCE   IN  REAL  ESTATE. 

-Real  estate  in  San  Francisco  took  a  sudden  rise.  A  lot  on 
Montgomery  street,  near  Washington,  sold  in  July  for  810,000, 
and  was  resold  in  November  with  a  shanty  on  it  for  827,000. 
Lots  in  Sacramento,  or  New  Helvetia,  also  came  up  to  fabulous 
prices  that  winter.  By  the  month  of  October  the  rush  from 
Oregon  caused  the  Oregon  city  papers  to  stop  publication.  In 
December,  the  Kanakas  and  Sonorians  came  in  swarms.  A 
Honolulu  letter,  November  lltb,  said  : — 

"  Such  another  excitement  as  the  news  from  California  cre- 
ated here  the  world  never  saw.  I  think  not  less  than  five 
hundred  persons  will  leave  before  January  1st,  and  if  the  news 
continues  good,  the  whole  foreign  population  except  mission- 
aries will  go." 

The  news  did  continue  good,  and  they  came,  some  mission- 
aries included.  Soon  there  came  up  from  the  mines  complaints 
of  outrage  and  lawlessness,  mostly  against  Kanakas  and  other 
foreigners.  How  well  they  were  founded,  to  what  they  led, 
and  how  they  were  suddenly  and  summarily  silenced,  is  a  story 
that  covers  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  California 
and  the  progress  of  civilization  in  America. 

On  the  29th  of  May  the  Californian  issued  a  slip  stating 
that  its  further  publication,  for  the  present,  would  cease,  because 
nearly  all  its  patrons  had  gone  to  the  mines. 

SAN  FRANCISCO   DESERTED. 

A  month  later  there  were  but  five  persons — women  and 


children— left  in  Yerba  Buena.  The  first  rush  was  for  Sutter's 
Mill,  since  christened  Colorna,  or  Culluma,  after  a  tribe  of 
Indians  who  lived  in  that  region.  From  there  they  scattered 
in  all  directions.  A  large  stream  of  them  went  over  to  Weber 
creek,  that  empties  into  the  American  some  ten  or  twelve  miles 
below  Colorna.  Others  went  up  or  down  the  river.  Some, 
more  adventurous,  crossed  the  ridge  over  to  the  north  and 
middle  forks  of  the  American. 

By  the  close  of  June  the  discoveries  had  extended  to  all  the 
forks  of  the  American,  Weber  creek,  Hangtown  creek,  the 
Cosumnes  (known  then  as  the  Makosume),  the  Mokelumne, 
Tuolumne,  the  Yuba  (from  uvas,  or  yuvas— grape),  called  in 
1848  the  "Yuba,"  or  "Ajuba,"  and  Feather  river.  On  July 
loth  the  editor  of  the  Californian  returned  and  issued  the  first 
number  of  his  paper  after  its  suspension.  It  contained  a 
description  of  the  mines  from  personal  observation.    He  said: — 

"  The  country  from  the  Ajuba  (Yuba)  to  the  San  Joaquin,  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  from 
the  base  toward  the  summit  of  the  mountains,  as  far  as  Snow 
Hill  [meaning  Nevada],  about  seventy  miles,  has  been  explored 
and  gold  found  on  every  part.  There  are  now  probably  three 
thousand  people,  including  Indians,  engaged  in  collecting  gold. 
The  amount  collected  by  each  man  ranges  from  S10  to  S350 
per  day.  The  publisher  of  this  paper  collected  with  the  aid 
of  a  shovel,  pick,  and  a  tin  pan,  from  844  to  8128  per  day — 
averaging  S100.  The  gross  amount  collected  may  exceed 
8600,000;  of  which  amount  our  merchants  have  received  about 
8250,000,  all  for  goods,  and  in  eight  weeks.  The  largest  piece 
known  to  be  found  weighs  eight  pounds." 

DUMBER   OF   MINERS   IN  AUGUST. 

1848. — On  the  14th  of  August  the  number  of  white  miners 
was  estimated  at  four  thousand.  Many  of  them  were  of 
Stephenson's  Regiment  and  the  disbanded  Mormon  Battalion. 
The  Californian  remarked  on  that  day  that  "  when  a  man 
with  his  pan  or  basket  does  not  average  830  to  S40  a  day,  he 
moves  to  another  place." 

Four  thousand  ounces  a  day  was  the  estimated  production 
of  the  mines  five  months  after  the  secret  leaked  out.  In  April 
the  price  of  Hour  here  was  84  per  hundred.  In  August  it  had 
risen  to  SI  6.  All  other  subsistence  supplies  rose  in  the  same 
proportion.  Here  is  part  of  a  letter  from  Sonoma,  to  the  Col- 
ifornian,  August  14th: — 

"  1  have  heard  from  one  of  our  citizens  who  has  been  at  the 
placers  only  a  few  weeks,  and  collected  81,500,  still  averaging 
8100  a  day.  Another,  who  shut  up  his  hotel  here  some  five  or 
six  weeks  since,  has  returned  will,  82,200,  collected  with  a 
spade,  pick,  and  Indian  basket.  A  man  and  his  wife  and  bffj 
collected  8500  in  one  day." 

Sam  Brannan  laid  exclusive  claim  to  Mormon  Island,  in  the 
American,  about  twenty-eight  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  levied 
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a  royalty  of  thirty  per  cent  on  all  the  gold  taken  there  by  the 
Mormon,,  who  paid  it  for  a  while,  but  refused  after  they  came 
,„  a  better  understanding  of  the  rules  of  the  mines.  By  Sep- 
tember the  news  had  spread  to  Oregon  and  the  southern  coast, 
and  on  the  2d  of  that  month  the  Califomicm  notes  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  persons  had  arrived  in  town  "by 
ship"  since  August  20th.  In  the  "Dry  Diggings"  near 
Auburn-during  the  month  of  August,  one  man  got  S16.000 
out  of  five  cart-loads  of  dirt.  In  the  same  diggings  a  good 
many  were  collecting  from  $800  to  $1,500  a  day. 

I„  the  fall  of  1848,  John  Murphy,  now  of  San  Jose,  discov- 
ered Murphy's  Uamp  Diggings  in  Calaveras,  and  some  soldiers 
of  Stephenson's  Regiment  discovered  Rich  Gulch  at  Mokelumne 
Hill  That  winter  one  miner  at  Murphy's  reahzed  S.80,000. 
It  was  common  report  that  John  Murphy,  who  mined  a  num- 
'  ber  of  Indians  on  wages,  had  collected  over  $1,500,000  m  gold- 
dust  before  the  close  of  the  wet  season  of  1848. 

The  following  notice  of  the  discovery  is  from  the  Cahfor- 
„;„„,  of  San  Francisco,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1MB:- 

w  ,„  r,„»  Mine  — It  is  stated  that  anew  gold  mine  has 

New  Gold  Mine,    um i  the  Sacramento,  sup- 

been  ^covered  on  the '^J™^  oi  Wiluam  A.  Leidesdovff 

K^'^rt^t^of  the  gold  ha,  been  exhibited 

and 'is  represented  to  be  very  pure. 

May  opened  with  accounts  of  new  discoveries.  The  0U»- 
fo^Zn  of  May  3d  said,-"  Seven  men,  with  picks  andspades, 
{Xred  $1,000  worth  in  fifteen  days."  That  was  a  little  more 
Sin  S  P-  -per  day.     On  the  17th  of  May  the  same 

PTMaTy  pTrspns  have  already  left  *%g£2££3&& 

Considerable  — |^  f  ^IcX   ^   ^H  »* 
SkfSeirenStheir  cropland  wholefamilies  are 

Sdng  their  homes,  for  the  diggings.  ,  . 

By  May  24th  gold-dust  had  become  an  article  of  merchan- 
dise, the  price  being  from  $14  to  $16  per  ounce.  The  0#fi» 
nian  of  that  date  had  these  advertisements :- 

„.,     r.»h  will  be  paid  for  California  gold  by  «. 
ft0LDI    O0LD'v£S  7S     T^ir,  San  Francisco. 
tr  BM»«,  Watclimaker  an  ™rcha3cr.  of  Sacra- 

&m?nto6oH.     A  liberal  pnee  p™. 

THE  SECRET  WOULD   SOT   KEEP. 


world  wa,  set  agog  with  the  -*.'"T*T  ££. 
of  the  Pacific.  Toung  and  .Id  wereseized  with  the  CaMonna 
fever;  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor,  were  infected *  it  «* 
prospect  was  altogether  too  gorgeous  to  contemplate  Wby, 
they  could  actually  pick  up  a  fortune  for  the  seeking . 


„  ,       Sutter  hadouite  satisfied  himself  that  the  metal  found 
Before  Sutter  hadq  ^^  mado  a 

™,g0l\bernXas  «of  them  their  titles  to  the 
^  "  nd  lot  to;  e ertain  amount  of  goods.  There  was 
reS'°rr  dftTkeepthe  secret  inside  the  little  circle  that 
an  effort  made  to  keep  t  misgivings 

T^lcIXS^--^-— ~ 

and  much  disc  -»  aU  began  to  hunt,  though 

*r^:«-"yenow  stuff"  that  might  prove 

"SX^  «•*■ >— r- did  these  "'ies  creep  iat0 


A    BUSH   FOR  THE   GOLD. 

While  the  real  argonauts  of  1848  were  wandering  around 
among  the  hills  and  gulches  that  flank  the  "*«*** 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  armed  with  pan,  spoon  and  butchei-knffe 
testing  the  scope  and  capabilities  of  the  gold  mmes,  the  news 
of  the  discovery  was  speeding  on  its  way  to  the  Eastern  States, 
bv  two  routes  simultaneously. 

It  reached  the  frontier  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  by  the  Mormon 
scouts  and  roving  trapped  about  the  same  time  that  ve,eh, 
sailincr  round  Cape  Horn  took  it  to  New  York  and  Boston, 
rhicltwasinthe  late  autumn  of  1848.  The  *.  reports 
repeatedly  confirmed  and  enlarged  upon,  threw  the  whole 
country  into  the  wildest  excitement.  In  the  city  o  New  York 
and  the  extreme  Western  States  the  fever  was  hottest. 

EMIGRANT    COMPANIES. 

1S49  -The  adventurers  generally  formed  companies,  expect- 
mo-  to  go  overland  or  by  sea  to  the  mines,  and  to   dissolve 
partnership   only  after   a  first  trial  of  luck  together  in  the 
Cl„s'     IntheEasternandMiddleStatestheywouldbuy 
up  "I  old  whaling  ship,  just  ready  to  be  condemned  to  the 
wreckers,  put  in  a  cargo  of  such  stuff  as  they  must  need  them- 
IXt  and  provisions,  tools,  or  goods,  that  must     e sure  bo 
bring  returns  enough  to   make  the  venture  profitable^     Of 
I,  the  whole  fleet  rushing  together  through  the  Golden 
Gate  made  most  of  these  ventures  profitless,  even  when    h 
™-  was  happy  as  to  the  kind  of  supplies  needed  by  the 
Calrnians.     It  can  hardly  be  believed  what  sieves  of  ships 
started  and  how  many  of  them  actually  made  the  voyage. 

Hundreds   of  farms  were  mortgaged  to  buy  tickets  for  the 
landof  g»ld.     Some  insured  their  lives  -*  JJJ  J-£J 
eles  for  an  outfit.     The  wild  boy  was  packed  off  hopefully 
The  black  sheep  of  the  flock  was  dismissed  with  a  bluing,  and 
t„e  forlorn  hope  that,  with  a  change  of  sk.es,  there  might  ue  a 
bjge  of  manners.     The  stay  of  the  happy  househo     said, 
«Goo°d-bye,  but  only  for  a  year  or  two,"  to  his  charge     Unhap- 
py husbands  availed  themselves  cheerfully  of  this  cheap   and 
potable  method  of  divorce,  trusting  time  to  mend  matters 
in  their  absence.     Here  was  a  chance  to  begin  life  anew. 


THE  MINERS'   LAWS. 

.,  The  miners  found  no  governmental  machinery  competent  to 
protect  their  lives  or  their  property,  and  hence  each  mnnng 
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camp  made  a  law  unto  itself.  The  punishment,  of  course,  was 
sure  and  swift,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  was  but  little  of  it. 
Gold  was  left  in  deep  canons  with  no  one  to  watch  it,  and  every 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  theft;  but  if  there  were  any  dis- 
posed to  take  what  did  not  belong  to  them,  the  knowledge  that 
their  lives  would  pay  the  forfeit  if  detected,  deterred  them  from 
it.  The  excitement  of  the  times  led  to  gambling.  It  seemed 
that  almost  everybody,  even  those  who  had  been  leading  church 
members  at  the  East,  were  seized  with  the  mania  for  gambling. 
Tables  for  this  purpose  were  set  out  in  every  hotel,  and  one 
corner  of  many  of  the  stores,  both  in  mines  and  cities,  were 
set  apart  for  the  monte  table. 

SAN   FKANCISCO   ON   SUNDAY. 

"Sunday  in  the  time  of  the  mining  excitement  differed  little 
from  other  days.  Banks  were  open;  expresses  were  running; 
stores  were  open  for  the  most  part;  auctioneers  were  crying 
their  wares,  and  the  town  was  full  of  business  and  noise. 
Gambling  saloons  were  thronged  day  and  night.  The  plaza 
was  surrounded  with  them  on  two  sides,  and  partly  on  a  third. 
Music  of  every  sort  was  heard  from  them,  sometimes  of  the 
finest  kind,  and  now  and  then  the  noise  of  violence  and  the 
sound  of  pistol  shots.  The  whole  city  was  a  strange  and 
almost  bewildering  scene  to  a  stranger." 

THE  ERA  OF   1849. 

"  The  '  fall  of  '49  and  the  spring  of  '50'  is  the  era  of  Cali- 
fornia history,  which  the  pioneer  always  speaks  of  with 
warmth.  It  was  the  free-and-easy  age  when  everybody  was 
flush,  and  fortune,  if  not  in  the  palm,  was  only  just  beyond 
the  grasp  of  all.  Men  lived  chiefly  in  tents,  or  in  cabins 
scarcely  more  durable,  and  behaved  themselves  like  a  genera- 
tion of  bachelors.  The  family  was  beyond  the  mountains; 
the  restraints  of  society  had  not  yet  arrived.  Men  threw  oft' 
the  masks  they  had  lived  behind  and  appeared  out  in  their  true 
character.  A  few  did  not  discharge  the  consciences  and  con- 
victions they  had  brought  with  them.  More  rollicked  in  a 
perfect  freedom  from  those  bonds  which  good  men  cheerfully 
assume  in  settled  society  for  the  good  of  the  greater  number. 
Some  afterwards  resumed  their  temperate,  steady  habits,  hut 
hosts  were  wrecked  before  the  period  of  their  license  expired. 

"  Very  rarely  did  men,  on  their  arrival  in  the  country,  begin 
to  work  at  their  old  trade  or  profession.  To  the  mines  first. 
If  fortune  favored,  they  Boon  quit  for  more  congenial  employ- 
ments. If  she  frowned,  they  might  depart  disgusted,  if  they 
were  able;  but  oftener,  from  sheer  inability  to  leave  the  busi- 
ness, they  kept  on,  drifting  from  bar  to  bar,  living  fast,  reek- 
less,  improvident,  half-civilized  lives ;  comparatively  rich  to-day, 
poor  to-morrow;  tormented  with  rheumatisms  and  agues' 
remembering  dimly  the  joys  of  the  old  homestead;  nearly 
weaned  from  the  friends  at  home,  who,  because  they  were 
never  heard  from,  soon  became  like  dead  men  in  their  memory; 


seeing  little  of  women  and  nothing  of  churches;  self-reliant, 
yet  satisfied  that  there  was  nowhere  any  •show'  for  them; 
full  of  enterprise  in  the  direct  line  of  their  business,  and 
utterly  lost  in  the  threshold  of  any  other;  genial  companions, 
morbidly  craving  after  newspapers;  good  fellows,  but  short- 
lived." 

A   REVIEW   OF   EVENTS. 

At  this  day  it  seems  strange  that  the  news  of  this  great  dis- 
covery did  not  fly  abroad  more  swiftly  than  it  did.  It  would 
not  seem  so  very  strange,  however,  if  it  could  be  remembered 
how  very  improbable  the  truth  of  the  gold  stories  then  were. 

And  it  appeared  to  be  most  improbable,  that  if  gold  was 
really  found,  it  would  be  in  quantities  sufficient  to  pay  for 
going  after  it.  People  were  a  little  slow  to  commit  themselves, 
at  first,  respecting  it.  Even  as  lare  as  May  24,  1848,  a  corre- 
spondent writing  in  the  Californian,  a  paper  then  published  in 
San  Francisco,  expressed  the  opinion  of  some  people,  thus: — 

"  What  evil  effects  may  not  result  from  this  mania,  and  the 
consequent  abandonment  of  all  useful  pursuits,  in  a  wild-goose 
chase  after  gold?" 

A  good  many  people,  far  and  near,  looked  upon  the  matter 
in  this  light  for  some  time.  The  slowness  with  which  the  news 
traveled  in  the  beginning,  is  seen  in  this: — 

Monterey,  then  the  seat  of  government,  is  not  more  than 
four  or  five  days'  travel  from  the  place  where  gold  was  dis- 
covered. The  discovery  took  place  not  later  than  the  first  of 
February,  184S.  And  yet  Alcalde  Walter  Colton  says,  in  his 
journal,  under  date,  Monday,  May  29th,  "Our  town 
was  startled  out  of  its  quiet  dreams  to-day  by  the  announce- 
ment that  gold  had  been  discovered  on  the  American  Fork." 

If  it  took  four  months  for  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  gold 
to  travel  as  far  as  Monterey,  the  capital  town  of  the  country, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  it  hardly  got  over  to  the  Atlantic 
States  within  the  year  1848.  There  was  then  an  express 
that  advertised  to  take  letters  through  to  Independence,  Mis- 
souri, in  sixty  days,  at  fifty  cents  apiece. 

If  the  gold  news  had  been  thoroughly  credited  here,  it  might 
have  been  published  all  through  the  East  by  the  first  of  May ;  but 
it  was  not.  In  the  early  fall  of  1848,  however,  the  rumor  began 
to  get  abroad  there,  through  private  sources.  At  first  it  was 
laughed  at,  and  those  who  credited  it  at  all  had  no  idea  that 
gold  existed  here  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  worth  digging. 

COLTON'S   VISIT   TO  THE   MINES. 

Walter  Colton,  the  alcalde  of  Monterey,  and  writer  of  "  Three 
Years  in  California,"  hearing  of  the  discovery  of  gold,  visited 
the  mines.  From  his  descriptions  we  obtain  an  insight  into 
the  scenes  of  those  days.    We  copy  his  journal  for  a  few  days  :- 

MINING   ON   THE  STANISLAUS. 

"  1S48.  Oct.  12.-Wc  are  camped  in  the  center  of  the  gold 
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mines,  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  deposits,  where  many  hun- 
dreds are  at  work.  All  the  gold-diggers  were  excited  by 
the  report  that  a  solid  pocket  of  gold  had  been  found  on  the 
Stanislaus.  In  half  an  hour  a  motley  crowd,  with  crow-bars, 
pick  -axes,  spades,  and  wash-bowls  went  over  the  hills  in  the 
direction  of  the  new  deposit.  1  remained  and  picked  out  from 
a  small  crevice  of  slate  rock,  a  piece  weighing  a  half-ounce. 

"Oct.  13. — I  started  for  the  Stanislaus  diggings.  It  was  an 
uproarous  lite;  the  monte-table  with  its  piles  of  gold,  glimmer- 
ing in  the  shade.  The  keeper  of  the  bank  was  a  woman.  The 
bank  consisted  of  a  pile  of  gold  weighing,  perhaps,  a  hundred 
pounds.  They  seemed  to  play  for  the  excitement,  caring  little 
whether  they  wron  or  lost. 

"  It  was  in  this  ravine  that,  a  few  weeks  since,  the  largest 
lump  of  gold  found  in  California  was  discovered.  Its  weight 
was  twenty-three  (23)  pounds,  and  in  nearly  a  pure  state.  Its 
discovery  shook  the  whole  mines.  (Query — Does  any  one 
know  the  name  of  the  finder?) 

A  BATH  IN  THE  STANISLAUS. 

"Oct.  14. — A  new  deposit  was  discovered  this  morning  near 
the  falls  of  the  Stanislaus.  An  Irishman  had  gone  there  to 
bathe,  and  in  throwing  off  his  clothes,  had  dropped  his  knife 
which  slipped  into  a  crevice,  and  in  getting  it  picked  up  gold- 
dust.  He  was  soon  tracked  out,  and  a  storm  of  picks  were 
splitting  the  rocks. 

"Oct.  15. — Quite  a  sensation  was  produced  by  the  arrival 
from  Stockton  of  a  load  of  provisions  and  whisky.  The  price 
of  the  former  was: — flour,  %%  per  pound;  sugar  and  coffee,  S4. 
The  whisky  was  S20  per  quart.  Coffee-pots  and  sauce-pans 
were  in  demand,  while  one  fellow  offered  S10  to  let  him  suck 
with  a  straw  from  the  bung.  All  were  soon  in  every  variety 
of  inebriety. 

"  Oct.  16. — I  encountered  to-day,  in  a  ravine  some  three 
miles  distant,  among  the  gold  washers,  a  woman  from  San  Jose. 
She  was  at  work  with  a  large  wooden  bowl,  by  the  side  of  a 
stream.  I  asked  her  how  long  she  had  been  there,  and  how 
muck  gold  she  averaged  per  day.  She  replied:  "  Three  weeks, 
and  an  ounce." 

"Oct.  IS. — A  German,  this  morning,  picking  a  hole  in  the 
ground  near  our  camping  tree,  struck  a  piece  of  gold  weigh- 
ing about  three  ounces.  As  soon  as  it  was  known,  some  forty 
picks  were  flying  into  the  earth,  but  not  another  piece  was 
found.  In  a  ravine,  a  little  girl  this  morning  picked  up  what 
she  thought  a  curious  stone,  and  brought  it  to  her  mother,  who 
found  it  a  lump  of  gold,  weighing  sixor  seven  pounds. 

"  Oct.  20. I  encountered  this  morning,  in  the  person  of  a 

Welchman,  a  -  marked  specimen  of  the  gold-digger.  He  stood 
some  six  feet 'eight  in  his  shoes,  with  giant  limbs  and  frame.  A 
slender  strap  fastened  his  coarse  trowsers  above  his  hips,  and 
confined  the  flowing  bunt  of  his  flannel  shirt.    A  broad-rimmed 


hat  sheltered  his  browny  feature,  while  his  unshorn  beard  and 
hair  flowed  in  tangled  confusion  to  his  waist.  To  his  back  was 
lashed  a  blanket  and  bag  of  provisions;  on  one  shoulder  rested 
a  huge  crow-bar,  to  which  was  hung  a  gold-washer  and  skillet; 
on  the  other  rested  a  rifle,  a  spade,  and  a  pick,  from  which 
dangled  a  cup  and  a  pair  of  heavy  shoes.  He  recognized  me 
as  the  magistrate  who  had  once  arrested  him  for  breach  of 
the  peace.  "  Well,  Alcalde,"  said  he,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in 
these  diggings.  I  was  on  a  burster;  you  did  your  duty,  and  I 
respect  you  for  it;  and  now  let  me  settle  the  difference  between 
us  with  a  bit  of  gold;  it  shall  be  the  first  I  strike  under  this 
bo^."  Before  I  could  reply,  his  traps  were  on  the  ground,  and 
his  pick  was  tearing  up  bog  after  bog.  These  removed  he 
struck  a  layer  of  clay.  "  Here  she  conies,"  he  ejaculated,  and 
turned  out  a  piece  of  gold  that  would  weigh  an  ounce  or  more. 
"There,  Aclalde,  accept  that,  and  when  you  reach  home  have 
a  bracelet  made  for  your  good  lady."     He  continued  digging 


around  the  same  place  for  the  hour  I  remained,  but  never  found 
another  piece — not  a  particle.  No  uncommon  thing  to  find 
only  one  piece  and  never  another  near  it." 

THE   DESERTED   CLAIMS. 

Scattered  all  up  and  dowrn  through  the  mining  districts  of 
California  are  hundreds  of  such  spots  as  that  represented  by 
Colton.  Time  was  when  the  same  place  was  full  of  life  and 
activity;  when  the  flume  ran;  when  the  cabins  were  tenanted; 
when  the  loud  voices  of  men  rose,  and  the  sounds  of  labor  kept 
the  birds  away  that  now  fly  so  fearlessly  around  the  tumbling 
ruins.  But  the  claim  gave  out,  and  the  miners,  gathering  their 
tools  together,  vamosed  for  some  other  spot,  and  desolation  set 
in.  The  unused  flume  dropped  to  pieces,  ownerless  huts  became 
forlorn,  and  the  debris  only  added  to  the  dismalness  of  the 
place.  Or  who  knows,  some  dark  deed  may  have  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  claim,  for  surely  the  spot  looks  uncanny 
and  gloomy  enough  for  twenty  murders. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT. 


LIST  OF   CALIFORNIA   GOVERNORS. 

The  Governors  of  California  since  its  settlement  to  the  pres- 
ent time  were  as  follows  : — 

SPANISH   RULE. 

XAMB.  INAUOURATHP. 

Gaspar  de  Portala 1767-1771 

Felipe  de  Barri 1771-1774 

Felipe  de  Neve 1774-1782 

Pedro  Fajes 1782-1890 

Jose  Antonio  Romea 1790-1792 

*Jose  J.  de  Arrillaga 1792-1794 

Diego  de  Borica 1794-1800 

Jose  J.  de  Arrillaga 1800-1S14 

•Jose  Arguello 1814-1815 

Pablo  Vincente  de  Sola 1815-1822 

MEXICAN  RULE. 

Pablo  Vincente  de  Sola 1822-1823 

Luis  Arguello 1823-1825 

Jose  Maria  de  Eeheandia June,  1825 — Jan.,  1831 

Manuel  Victoria Jan.,  1831— Jan.,  1832 

*Pio  Pico Jan.,  1832— Jan.,  1833 

Jose  Figuerra Jan.,  1833— Aug,  1835 

*Jose  Castro Aug,  1835— Jan,  1836 

Nicolas  Gutierrez Jan,  1S36— Apr,  1836 

Mariano  Chieo Apr.,  1836— Aug,  1836 

Nicolas  Gutierrez Aug.,  1836— Nov,  1836 

Juan  B.  Alvarado Nov,  1836— Dec,  1842 

Manuel  Micheltorena .Dec,  1842— Feb,  1845 

Pio  Pico Feb,    1845— July   1846 

AMERICAN   RULE— TERRITORIAL. 

Com.  John  D.  Sloat July   7,  1846— Aus.  17,  1846 

Com.  R.  F.  Stockton Aug.  17,  1846— Jan!  — ,  1847 

Col.  John  C.  Fremont Jan.  — ,  1847— Mar.    1,  1847 

Gen.  S.  W.  Kearny Mar.  1,  1847— May  31,  1847 

Col.  Richard  B.  Mason May  31,  1847— Apr.  13,  1849 

Gen.  Bennet  Riley Apr.  13,  1849— Dec.   2o',  1849 

STATE — GOVERNORS. 

t^teMHT,BUTU Dec.  20,  1849 

JohnMcDougal Jm 

™m«-glr J».    8,1852 

John  Bigler T         „ 

J.  Neely  Johnson f"    J  J85* 

John  B  Waller '»•    8' 1836 

tMiltonS.  Latham..  y         °, 

John  G.Downey....      Jan     8,  1860 

Leland  Stanford   . .         I™' U'  186° 

{Frederick  F.  Low         ^    8' 1S62 

Henry  H.Haight.... ®ec.    2,1863 

fNewton  Booth..  °M'    6'  1867 

RomualdoPacheco..     ^f    8' 1871 

William  Irwin.  .  *eb'  27'  IS73 

C.  Perkins..'.'. ?ec'    9'  1875 

_^ Jan.    5,  1880 

*  Ad  interim.        t  Real  urn:  d  t  t«™,  ■  "  

'  •T"m'«"«»»J  Iron,  Iwo  to  to.rymn. 


Organization   of  the   Government. 

1846. — Thomas  O.  Larkin,  the  American  Consul  at  Mon- 
terev,  who  under  instructions  had  gained  a  great  amount  of 
influence  among  the  leading  native  Californians,  suggested 
and  caused  the  issuance  of  a  circular  by  Governor  Pico,  in  May, 
1846,  calling  a  convention  of  thirty  of  the  more  prominent 
men  in  the  country.  This  assemblage  was  to  discuss  the 
condition  of  affairs  and  to  petition  the  Mexican  authorities  for 
an  improved  government;  if  the  request  met  with  a  refusal, 
the  territory  "was  to  be  sold  to  some  other  power.  The  tend- 
ency of  this  discussion  would  be  towards  the  transfer  of  the 
territory  to  the  United  States.  The  convention  did  not  meet, 
however,  as  events  transpired  which  precluded  the  possibility 
of  a  peaceful  transfer.  Lieut.  John  C.  Fremont  arrived  in  that 
year,  and  soon  became  embroiled  in  a  wordy  conflict  with  the 
authorities,  and  Ide  and  his  party  declared  a  revolution  at 
Sonoma  as  heretofore  mentioned. 

The  more  intelligent  settlers  of  California  saw  at  an  early 
day  the  urgent  necessity  of  a  regular  constitution  and  laws. 
The  provisional  government  existing  since  the  conquest  of  1847 
was  but  a  temporary  affair  and  by  no  means  able  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  a  great,  growing  and  dangerous  population,  which  had 
now  so  strangely  and  suddenly  gathered  together.  The  inhab- 
itants could  not  wait  the  slow  movements  of  Congress. 
Attempts  were  made  by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  Sonoma, 
and  San  Jose  to  form  legislatures  for  themselves,  which  they 
invested  with  supreme  authority.  It  was  quickly  found  that 
these  independent  legislative  bodies  came  into  collision  with 
each  other,  and  nothing  less  than  a  general  constitution  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  people. 

Great  meetings  for  these  purposes  were  held  at  San  Jose, 
San  Francisco,  Monterey,  Sonoma,  and  other  places,  in  the 
months  of  December  and  January,  1848-9.  It  was  resolved 
that  delegates  be  chosen  by  popular  election  from  all  parte  of 
the  State  to  meet  at  San  Jose.  These  delegates  were  to  form 
a  Constitution.  These  movements  were  general  on  the  part 
of  all  citizens  and  no   partisan  feeling  was   shown   in    the 


CONVENTION   CALLED   AT   MONTEREY. 

While  the  people  were  thus  working  out  for  themselves  this 
great  problem,  the  then  great  Military  Governor,  Gen  Riley 
saw  fit  to  issue  on  the  3d  of  June,  1849,  a  proclamation  calling 
a  Convention  to  meet  at  Monterey  on  the  1st  of  September,  to 
frame  a  Constitution. 

These  delegates  were  forty-eight  in  number,  and  while  thev 
represented  all  parts  of  the  Stat,  t|„,. ^  ^ 

every  State  m  the  Union.     They  were  men  'not  mueh  used 

o    those   deliberations    ex,,,,,,,    „f    auch    ,    ,,„,,,     ,,„, 

dete"  to  do  their  duty  i„  ft.  beat  pebble  JLer  ' 


MEETING  OF  THE  FIRST  LEGISLATURE. 
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The  delegates,  at  their  first  regular  meeting  on  the  4th  of 
September,  chose  by  a  large  majority  of  votes,  Dr.  Robert 
Semple  as  President  of  the  Convention;  Captain  William  G. 
Marcy  was  then  appointed  Secretary,  and  the  other  necessary 
offices  were  properly  filled  up.  After  rather  more  than  a 
month's  constant  labor  and  discussion,  the  existing  Constitution 
of  California  was  drafted  and  finally  adopted  by  the  Conven- 
tion. 

This  document  was  formed  after  the  model  of  the  most  ap- 
proved State  constitutions  of  the  Union,  and  was  framed  it 
strict  accordance  with  the  most  liberal  and  independent  opin 
ions  of  the  age. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1849,  the  delegates  signed  the  in- 
strument and  a  salute  of  thirty-one  guns  was  fired. 

The  house  in  which  the  delegates  met  was  a  large,  handsome 
two-story  stone  erection,  called  "  Colton  Hall,"  and  was,  perhaps, 
the  best  fitted  for  their  purposes  of  any  building  in  the  country. 
It  was  erected  by  Walter  Colton,  who  was  the  Alcalde  of 
Monterey,  having  been  appointed  by  Commodore  Stockton 
July  28,  1846.  The  building  is  still  standing  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  and  we  here  present  a  view  of  it  as  it  looked 
at  that  time. 

FIEST   CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE. 


On  Saturday,  the  loth  of  December,  1849,  the  first  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  California  met  at  San  Jose.     The  Assembly 
occupied  the  second  story  of  the  State  House-a  cut  of  winch 
is  on  page  65-but  the  lower  portion,  which  was  designed 
for  the  Senate  Chamber,  not  being  ready,  the  latter  body  held 
their  sittings,  for  a  short  period,  in  the  house  of  Isaac  Branham, 
on  the  south-west  corner  of  Market  Plaza.     The  State  House 
proper  was  a  building  sixty  feet  long,  forty  feet  wide,  two 
stories  high,  and  adorned  with  a  piazza  in  front.     The  upper 
story  was  simply  a  large  room  with  a  stairway  leading  thereto. 
This  was  the    Assembly    Chamber.     The  lower  story  was 
divided  into  four  rooms;  the  largest,  twenty  by  forty  feet  was 
designed  for  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  the  others  were  used  by 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  various  committees.     The  budd- 
ing was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  29th  of  April,  1853,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

SOLONS  DISSATISFIED   WITH  SAN  JOSE. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  first  Legislative  session  only  six  Sen- 
ators were  present,  and  perhaps  twice  as  many  Assemblymen. 
On  Sunday,  Governor  Riley  and  Secretary  Halleek  arnved 
and  by  Monday  nearly  all  the  members  were  pre nt.     Hum 
ber  of  members:     Senate,  16;  Assembly,  .36.     Total  52.     ISo 
ne   withe  Legislature  fairly  organized  than  the  members 
ZZ  to  gxowl  abLt  their  accommodations.     They  didn  t  hk 
^  Le, trative  building,  and  swore  terribly  between  drinks  a 
h     a;commodations   of  the  town  generally.     Many  of  the 


solons  expressed  a  desire  to  move  the  Capital  from  San  Jose 
immediately.  On  the  19th  instant  Geo.  B.  Tingley,  a  member 
of  the  House  from  Sacramento,  offered  a  bill  to  the  effect  that 
the  Legislature  remove  the  Capital  at  once  to  Monterey.  The 
bill  passed  its  first  reading  and  was  laid  over  for  further  action. 

FIRST   STATE  SENATORS   ELECTED. 

On  the  20th  Gov.  Riley  resigned  his  gubernatorial  office,  and 
by  his  oider,  dated  Head-quarters  Tenth  Military  Department, 
San  Jose,  Cal,  Dec.  20,  1849  (Order  No.  41),  Captain  H.  W. 
Halleek,  afterwards  a  General  in  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  was 
relieved  as  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  same  day  Governor 
Peter  Burnett  was  sworn  by  K.  H.  Dimick,  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  First  Instance. 

The  same  day,  also,  Col.  J.  C.  Fremont  received  a  majority 
of  six  votes,  and  Dr.  M.  Gwin  a  majority  of  two  for  Senators 
of  the  United  States.  The  respective  candidates  for  the  United 
States  Senate  kept  ranches,  as  they  were  termed;  that  is  they 


Colton  Hall,  Monterey,  California. 


kept  open  house.  All  who  entered  drank  free  and  freely. 
Under  the  circumstances  they  could  afford  to.  Every  man 
who  drank  of  course  wished  that  the  owner  of  the  establishment 
mi»ht  be  the  successful  candidate  for  the  Senate.  That  wrsh 
would  be  expressed  half  a  dozen  times  a  day  in  as  many  dif- 
ferent houses.  A  great  deal  of  solicitude  would  be  indicated 
just  about  the  time  for  drinks. 

FIRST  INAUGURAL  BALL. 

On  the  evening  of  the  27th,  the  citizens  of  San  Jose  having 
become  somewhat  alarmed  at  the  continued  grumbling  of  the 
strangers  within  their  gates,  determined  that  it  was  necessary 
to  do°something  to  content  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  State, 
and  accordingly  arranged  for  a  grand  ball,  which  was  given  in 
the  Assemblv  Chamber.  As  ladies  were  very  scarce,  the 
country  about  was  literally  "raked,"  to  use  the  expression  of 
the  historian  of  that  period,  "for  sefioritas,"  and  their  red  and 
yellow  flannel  petticoats  so  variegated  the  whirl  of  the  dance 
that  the  American-dressed  ladies  and  in  fact  the  solons  them- 
selves were  actually  bewildered,  and  finally  captivated,  for,  as 
the  record  further  states,  "now  and  then  was  given  a  sly  wink 
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of  the  eye  between  some  American  ladies,  and  between  them 
and  a  friend  of  the  other  sex  as  the  seiioritas,  bewitching  and 
graceful  in  motion,  glided  by  with  a  captured  member."  But, 
notwithstanding  this  rivalry,  the  first  California  inaugural 
ball  was  a  success.  "  The  dance  went  on  as  merry  as  a  mar- 
riage bell.  All  were  in  high  glee.  Spirits  were  plenty.  Some 
hovered  where  you  saw  them  not,  but  the  sound  thereof  was 
not  lost." 

THE  NOTED   LEGISLATURE. 

Speaking  of  the  appellation  applied  to  the  first  body  of  Cal- 
ifornia law-makers,  i  c,  "The  Legislature  of  a  thousand 
drinks,"  the  same  quaint  writer  says,  "with  no  disrespect  for 
the  members  of  that  body,  I  never  heard  one  of  them  deny 
that  the  baptismal  name  was  improperly  bestowed  upon  them. 
They  were  good  drinkers  —  they  drank  like  men.  If  they 
could  not  stand  the  ceremony  on  any  particular  occasion  they 
would  lie  down  to  it  with  becoming  grace.  I  knew  one  to  be 
laid  out  with  a  white  sheet  spread  over  him,  and  six  lighted 
candles  around  Mm.  He  appeared  to  be  in  the  spirit  land. 
He  was  really  on  land  with  the  spirits  in  him— too  full  for 
utterance.  But  to  do  justice  to  this  body  of  men,  there  were 
but  a  very  few  among  them  who  were  given'  to  drinking  habit- 
ually, and  as  for  official  labor,  they  performed  probably  more 
than  any  subsequent  legislative  body  of  the  State  in  the  same 
given  time. 

In  the  State  House  there  was  many  a  trick  played,  many  a 
joke  passed,  the  recollection  of  which  produces  a  smile  upon 
the  faces  of  those  who  witnessed  them.  It  was  not  infrequently 
that  as  a  person  was  walking  up-stairs  with  a  lighted  candle, 
a  shot  from  a  revolver  would  extinguish  it.  Then  what  shouts 
of  laughter  rang  through  the  building  at  the  scared  individual. 
Those  who  fired  were  marksmen;  their  aim  was  true  and  they 
knew  it." 

THE  FANDANGO. 


Speaking  of  the  way  in  which  these  gay  and  festive  Legis- 
lators passed  their  evenings,  a  writer  says:  "  The  almost  nightly 
amusement  was  the  fandango.  There  were  some  respectable 
ones  and  some  which  at  this  day  would  not  be  called  respect- 
able. The  term  might  be  considered  relative  in  its  signification. 
It  depended  a  good  deal  on  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  the 
the  notion  of  the  attendant  of  such  places.  Those  fandangos, 
where  the  members  kept  their  hats  on  and  treated  their  part- 
ners after  each  dance,  were  not  considered  of  a  high-toned 
character  (modern  members  will  please  bear  this  in  mind). 

There  were  frequent  parties  where  a  little  more  gentility  was 
exhibited.  In  truth,  considering  the  times  and  the  country, 
they  were  very  agreeable.  The  difference  in  language,  in  some 
decree  prohibited  a  free  exchange  of  ideas  between  the  two 
sexes  when  the  Americans  were  in  excess.  But  then,  what 
one  could  not  say  in  so  many  words  ho  imagined,  guessed,  or 


made  signs,  and  on  the  whole,  the  parties  were  novel  and  inter- 
esting. 

AMUSEMENTS   FOR   THE   MEMBERS. 

The  <™nd  out-door  amusements  were  the  bull  and  bear 
fights.   "Theytook  place  sometimes  on  St.  James,  and  some- 
times on  Market  Square.     Sunday  was  the  usual  day  for  bull- 
fights    On  the  3d  of  February  the  Legislators  were  enter- 
tained by  a  great  exhibition  of  a  fellow-man  putting  himself 
on  a  level  with  a  beast.     In  the  month  of  March  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  amusement,  mixed  with  a  good  deal  of  excitement. 
It  was  reported  all  over  the  Capital  that  gold  had  been  dis- 
covered in  the  bed  of  Coyote  creek.     There  was  a  general  rush. 
Picks,  shovels,  crow-bars,  and  pans  had  a  large  .sale.     Members 
of  the  Legislature,  officials,  clerks,   and  lobbyists,  concluded 
suddenly  to  change  their  vocation.     Even  the  sixteen  dollars 
per  day  which  they  had  voted  themselves,  was  no  inducement  to 
keep  them  away  from  Coyote  creek.     But  they  soon  came 
back  again,  and  half  of  those  who  went  away  would  never 
own  it  after  the  excitement  was  over.      Beyond  the  above 
interesting,  and  presumably  prominent  facts,  history  gives  us 
very  little  concerning  the  meeting  of  our  first  Legislature, 
except  that  the  session  lasted  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
days,  an  adjournment  having  been   effected  on  the  22d   of 
April,  1850. 

SECOND   SESSION   OF   LEGISLATURE. 

The  second  Legislature  assembled  on  the  6th  of  January, 
1851.  On  the  8th  the  Governor  tendered  his  resignation  to  the 
Legislature,  and  John  MeDougal  was  sworn  in  as  his  successor. 
The  question  of  the  removal  of  the  capital  from  San  Jose 
was  one  of  the  important  ones  of  the  session,  so  much  so 
that  the  citizens  of  San  Jose  were  remarkably  active  in  cater- 
ing to  the  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  body.  They 
offered  extravagant  bids  of  land  for  the  capitol  grounds,  prom- 
ised all  manner  of  buildings  and  accommodations,  and  even 
took  the  State  scrip  in  payment  for  Legislators'  board.  But 
it  was  of  no  use. 

Vallejo  was  determined  to  have  the  capital,  and  began  brib- 
ing members  light  and  left  with  all  the  city  lots  they  wanted. 
The  Act  of  removal  was  passed  February  14th,  and  after  that 
date  the  Legislators  had  to  suffer.  The  people  refused  to  take 
State  scrip  for  San  Jose  board,  charged  double  prices  for 
everything;  and  when,  on  the  16th  of  May,  the  Solons  finally 
pulled  up  stakes  and  left,  there  was  not  thrown  after  them  the 
traditional  old  shoe,  but  an  assorted  lot  of  mongrel  oaths  and 
Mexican  maledictions. 


REMOVAL   OF  THE   CAPITAL. 

Third  Session — Convened  at  Vallejo,  the  new  Capital.  Janu- 
ary 5,  1752.  Number  of  members;  Senate,  87;  Assembly, 
62;  total  89. 
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Fourth  Session— Convened  at  Vallejo,  January  2,  1S53; 
removed  to  Benicia,  February  +,  1S53. 

Fifth  Session— Convened  at  Beuieia,  January  2,  1854,  re- 
moved to  Sacramento,  February  25,  185+,  where  it  lias  since 
remained. 


PRESENT   CAPITOL   BUILDING. 


In  the  beginning  of  1800  the  citizens  of  Sacramento  deeded 
to  the  State,  lots  of  land  in  the  city  on  which  a  new  State  Cap- 
itol could  be  built.     Work  commenced  the  15th  day  of  May 
1801,  and  the  corner-stone  was  laid  with  Masonic  ceremonies, 
conducted  by  N.  Green  Curtis,  then  Grand  Master  of  the  Order. 
In  a  lew  years  other  blocks  were  added,  so  that  now  the  grounds 
extend  from  Tenth  to  Fifteenth  and  from  L  to  N  streets.     For 
this  addition  the  citizens  subscribed  830,000,  the  State  appro- 
priation not  being  sufficient  to  fully  pay  for  the  land.     The 
original  architect  was  Keuben  Clark,  to  whom  the  greatest 
meed  of  praise  should  be  given  for  the  beautiful  building  that 
now  adorns  the  city  and  is  an  honor  to  the  State.     After  the  , 
dedication  ceremonies,  work  was  discontinued  on  it  for  some 
time  and  it  was  not  until  1865  that  labor  was  recommenced 
in  earnest.    Up  to  November  1,  1875,  the  cost,  added   to  the 
usual  items  for  repairs  and  improvements,  amounted  toS2,4M- 
498  31      The  building  is  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  in  height, 
the  height  of  the  main  building  being  ninety-four  feet.  Its  depth 
is  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  feet  and  its  length  two  hundred 
and  eighty-two.     The  Assembly  Chamber  is  seventy-three  by 
seventy-five,  with  a  height  of  forty-eight  feet,  and  the  Senate 
seventy-three  by  fifty-six,  with  the  same  height.    The  first  or 
ground  story  of  the  building,  is  sixteen  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  surrounding  streets. 

The  State  Capitol,  one  of  the  prettiest  in  America,  stands  m 
aparkof  eight  blocks,  terraced  and  ornamented  with  walks 
drives,  trees,  shrubs  and  plants,  forming  one  of  the  pet 
spots  in  the  country.  This  finestructure  cost  about  S2.500  000 
and  its  towering  dome,  surmounted  by  the  Temple  and  Goddess 
of  Liberty,  rises  two  hundred  and  forty  feet,  and  is  the  first 
object  presented  to  view  in  the  distance  from  whatever  ac- 
tion the  traveler  approaches  the  city.  A  tine  engraving  of  this 
buildup  will  be  found  as  a  frontispiece. 

ThTstate  Capitol   Park,  in  which  are  located  the  Capitol 

budd  ng,  the  State  Armory,  and  the  State  Printing  Office,  em- 

'     SUn  blocks  of  land,  and  the  breadth  of  four  streefc 

rnl«  north  and  south.    Kecent  improvements,  lay  out  the 

"ound°s  in  a  graceful  landscape  style,  of  extensrve  lawn  and 

uTps  of  tree;  and  arranges  them  more  especially  as  a  driv. 

ThTLin  drive  is  in  the  form  of  an  ellipse,  the  roadway  being 

II  f    t  in  width,  and  estimated  to  be  about  two-thirds  oi  a 

fo.ty  teet  m  ,  ^  ^  q£  ^  and 

Z  big  tastefully  laid  out  in  the  best  style  of  landscape  gai- 
dening. 


Descriptive  and  Statistical  Matter. 

The  Coast  Kange  of  mountains  runs  parallel  to  the  ocean,  and 
has  an  altitude  of  from  two  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  an  average  width  of  twenty  to  forty  mdes. 

SIEKRA  NEVADA  HAXGE. 

On  the  general  eastern  boundary  of  California,  and  running 
nearly  its  entire  length,  lies  the  Sierra  Nevada  (snowy  range), 
its  summit  being  generally  above  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
In  this  State  it  is  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  and 
eighty  miles  wide,  with  an  altitude  varying  from  five  thousand 
|  Jfifteen  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Nearly  its 
'  whole  width  is  occupied  with  its  western  slope,  descending 
to  a  level  of  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea;  its  eastern  slope, 
five  or  six  miles  wide,  terminating  abruptly  in  the  great  inte- 
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"state  House  at  San  Jose,  1849- 
rior  basin,  which  is  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
The  sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  to  a  height  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand feet,  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of  valuable  timber, 
which  is  succeeded  by  rugged  granite  and  perpetual  snow. 

CALIFORNIA  ALPS. 

John  Muir  says:— 

"Few  portions  of  the  California  Alps  are,  strictly  speaking, 
picturesque.  The  whole  massive  uplift  of  the  range,  four  hun^ 
dred  and  fifty  miles  long  by  about  seventy  wide,  is  one  grand 
picture,  not  clearly  divisible  into  smaller  ones;  in  this  respect 
it  differs  greatly  from  the  older  and  riper  mountains  o  he 
Coast  Range.  All  the  landscapes  of  the  Sierra  wereremode  cd 
deep  down  to  the  roots  of  their  granite  foundations  by  the 
developing  ice-floods  of  the  last  geological  winter. 

HEAD-WATEKS   OP  THE  TUOLUMNE. 

■■  On  the  head-waters  of  the  Tuolumne  is  a  group  of  wild  Alps 
on  which  the  geologist  may  say  the  sun  has  but  just  begun  to 
shine,  yet  in  a  high  degree  picturesque,  and  in  all  rfi  mam  fea- 
tures so  regular  and  evenly  balanced  as  almost  to  appear  con- 
ventional-one somber  cluster  of  snow-laden  peaks  with  g.ay 
pine-fringed  granite  bosses  braided  around  its  base,  the  whole 
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surging  free  into  the  sky  from  the  head  of  a  magnificent  valley, 
whose  lofty  walls  arc  beveled  away  on  both  sides  so  as  to 
embrace  it  all  without  admitting  anything  not  strictly  belong- 
ing to  it.  The  foreground  was  now  all  aflame  with  autumn 
colors,  brown  and  purple  and  gold, ripe  in  the  mellow  sunshine; 
contrasting  brightly  with  the  deep,  cobalt  blue  of  the  sky,  and 
the  black  and  gray  and  pure,  spiritual  white  of  the  rocks  and 
glaciers.  Down  through  the  midst  the  young  Tuolumne 
was  seen  pouring  from  its  crystal  fountains,  now  resting  in 
glassy  pools  as  if  changing  back  again  into  ice;  now  leaping  in 
white  cascades  as  if  turning  to  snow;  gliding  right  and  left 
between  the  granite  bosses,  then  sweeping  on  through  the  smooth 
meadowy  levels  of  the  valley,  swaying  pensively  from  side  to 
side  with  calm,  stately  gestures,  past  dipping  willows  and  sedges, 
and  around  groves  of  arrowy  pine ;  and  throughout  its  whole 
eventful  course,  flowing  fast  or  slow,  singing  loud  or  low,  ever 
filling  the  landscape  with  spiritual  animation,  and  manifesting 
the  grandeur  of  its  sources  in  every  movement  and  tone." 

MOUNT  DIABLO. 

The  most  familiar  peak  in  the  State  is,  however,  Mount 
Diablo,  being  very  near  its  geographical  center,  and  towering 
above  all  other  peaks — prominent  from  its  inaccessibility  and 
magnificent  panoramic  sweep  from  its  top — prominent  from  its 
selection  by  the  Government  as  the  initial  point  of  base  and 
meridian  lines  in  the  land  survey,  it  being  the  reference  point 
in  about  two-thirds  of  the  State. 

It  stands  out  boldly  three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  feet  high,  overlooking  the  tranquil  ocean,  thirty  miles  due 
east  from  the  Golden  Gate,  serving  as  a  beacon  to  the  weary, 
sea-tossed  mariner,  far  out  on  the  blue,  briny  billows,  pointing 
him  to  a  haven  of  security  in  the  great  harbor  through  the 
Golden  Gate  itself ;  and  even  on  through  bay  and  strait  to 
anchorages  safe  and  deep,  up  to  where  the  foot-stones  of  the  great 
pile  meet  and  kiss  the  brackish  waters.  Grand  old  mountain, 
majestic,  silent,  yet  a  trumpet-tongued  preacher !  Who  is  there 
of  the  prosperous  dwellers  upon  its  slopes,  or  near  its  grateful 
shadows,  that,  going  or  coming  by  land  or  sea,  does  not  look 
upon  that  blue  receding  or  advancing  pile  with  a  full  heart  ? 

General  Vallejo  gives  the  following  as  the  history  of  Mount 
Diablo  (Mount  Devil) :  "  In  1806,  a  military  expedition  from 
San  Francisco  marched  against  the  tribe  '  Bolgones,'  who  were 
encamped  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  The  Indians  were  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  expedition,  and  a  hot  engagement  ensued 
in  the  large  hollow  fronting  the  western  side  of  the  mountain. 
As  the  victory  was  about  to  be  decided  in  favor  of  the  Indians, 
an  unknown  personage,  decorated  with  the  most  extraordinary 
plumage,  and  making  diverse  movements,  suddenly  appeared 
near  the  combatants.  The  Indians  were  victorious,  and  the 
incognito  (Puy),  departed  towards  the  mount.  The  defeated 
soldiers,  on  ascertaining  that  the  Spirit  went  through  the  same 


ceremony  daily,  and  at  all  hours,  named  the  mount '  Diablo,'  in 
allusion  to  its  mysterious  inhabitant,  that  continued  thus  to 
make  its  strange  appearance  until  the  tribe  was  subdued  by 
the  troops  in  command  of  Lieutenant  Gabriel  Moraga,  in  a 
second  campaign,  the  same  year.  In  the  aboriginal  tongue, 
Puy  signifies  Evil  Spirit;  and,  doubtless,  it  signifies  devil  in 
the  Anglo- American  language." 

"  It  is  believed  there  are  few  points  on  the  earth's  surface 
from  which  so  extensive  an  area  can  be  seen  as  from  this 
mountain."  The  writer  has,  from  its  summit,  counted  thirty- 
five  cities  and  villages,  where  reside  two-thirds  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  State. 

GHEAT   MOUNTAIN   EANGES. 

The  two  great  mountain  ranges  unite  at  the  northern  and 
southern  part  of  the  State,  each  connecting  range  having  a 
lofty  peak. 

In  the  northern  connecting  link  is  Mount  Shasta,  fourteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  high.  It  rears  its 
great,  craggy  snow-covered  summit  high  in  the  air,  and  is  often 
seen  at  a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles  at  the  south-west.  It 
takes  about  three  days  to  reach  its  summit  and  return.  You  can 
ride  to  the  snow  line  the  first  day,  ascend  to  the  top  the  follow- 
ing morning,  descend  to  your  camp  in  the  afternoon,  and  return 
to  the  valley  on  the  third  day.  Mount  Shasta  has  a  glacier, 
almost,  if  not  quite,  the  only  one  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States.  The  mountain  is  an  extinct  volcano.  Its  summit  is 
composed  of  lava,  and  the  eye  can  easily  trace  the  now  broken 
lines  of  this  old  crater  when  viewed  from  the  north. 

Mount  Shasta  is  clothed  with  snow  for  a  virtual  mile  down 
from  its  summit  during  most  of  the  year.  Mount  Whitney  is 
the  highest  point  in  the  United  States  (14,900  feet);  but  Mount 
Shasta  (14,442  feet)  makes  a  more  imposing  appearance  because 
it  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  seven  thousand  feet  above  any 
mountains  near  it.  In  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  are  more  than 
one  hundred  peaks  over  ten  thousand  feet  high,  according  to 
the  State  Geological  Survey. 

In  the  southern  connecting  link  is  snow-capped  Mount  San 
Bernardino  eleven  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
Between  these  two  great  ranges,  lie  the  great  interior  basin  of 
the  State,  comprising  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys, 
really  but  one  geographical  formation,  drained  by  the  two 
great  rivers  bearing  their  respective  names,  and  their  tributa- 
ries; an  uninterrupted  level  country  of  exceeding  fertility,  and 
growing  section  of  the   State,     this 


the  great  future   wheat 

basin  extends  north  and  south  about  four  hundred  miles,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles,  rising  into  un- 
dulating slopes  and  low  hills  as  the  mountains  a,v  approached 
on  cither  side.  It  is  covered  with  a  diluvium  from  four  hun- 
dred to  fifteen  hundred  feet  deep,  and  presents  evidences  of 
having  once  been  the  bed  of  a  vast  lake 
Innumerable  valleys  are  formed  by  spurs  shooting  off  from 
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Coast  range  on  either  side,  extending  the  entire  length  of  the 
State;  well  watered  by  springs  and  living  streams,  possessing 
a  good  soil  and  climate,  and  every  way  adapted  to  profitable 
mixed  husbandry. 

This  great  valley  is  drained  from  the  north  by  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  and  from  the  south  by  the  San  Joaquin,  which, 
after  meeting  and  uniting  in  the  center  of  the  basin,  break 
through  the  Coast  Range  to  the  Pacific.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity are  the  Tulare  lakes  and  marshes,  which  in  the  wet 
season  cover  a  large  extent  of  surface.  Along  the  great  rivers 
the  valleys  are  generally  low  and  level,  and  extremely  fertile, 
rising  into  undulating  slopes  and  low  hills  as  the  mountains  are 
approached  on  either  side,  and  broken  on  the  east  by  numerous 
spurs  from  the  Sierras.  The  following  table  gives  the  most 
noted  mountains  in  the  State : — 

ALTITUDE   OF   PROMINENT   POINTS   IN   THE  STATE. 


SINCE  ITS  ORGANIZATION. 


NAMES  OF  PLACES. 

(HIBftlU    NEVADA    1UNOK). 


Mount  Whitney.. 

MountShasta 

Mnuut  TyndnlL. 

Mount  Dana 

Mount  Lyell 

Mount  Brewer... 
Mount  Sillinian.. 

Lassen  Butte 

Stanislaus  Peak.. 

Round  Top 

DownievillcButtei 
Colfax  Village 
Sacramento  .. 


17:; 
244 
160 
148 
144 
162 
130 
183 
125 
120 
187 
144 
90 


14.900 

14.442 

14,386 

13,227 

13,217 

13,880 

11,623 

10,577 

11.500 

10,050 

8,720 

2,431 

30 


Snow  Mountain... 
Mount  St.  John.. 
Mount  Hamilton.. 
Mount  St.  Helena. 

Mount  Diablo 

Mt.LomaPrieta.- 

Mount  Bailey 

Mount  Tamalpais. 
Marysville  Buttes. 
Fariillone  Islands. 
Clay  Street  Hill- . 

Bed  Bluff 

Redding — 


7,500 

4,600 

4.400 

4.343 

3.850 

4,040 

0,376 

2,604 

2,030 

200 

387 

307 


POPULATION  AND  INCREASE. 

In  1831,  the  entire  population  of  the  State  was  23,025,  of 
whom  18,1383  were  Indian  converts.      During  the  years  1843, 
'44   '45  and  '46  a  great  many  emigrants  from   the  United 
States  settled  in  California.  In  January,  1847,  the  white  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  15,000.  Its  population,  in 
1850,  was  probably  150,000.  The  population  of  the  State.in  1S80, 
was  864,686.    There  are  on  the  average,  six  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  but  the  distribution  of  the  settlement  over  the  State 
is  unequal.     Thus,  San  Francisco  has  about  8,000  people  to  the 
square  mile,  while  those  portions  of  San  Diego  and  San  Bernar- 
dino counties  in  the  Colorado  Desert  and  enclosed  basin,  with 
an  area  of  fourteen  thousand  square  miles,  have  at  least  seven 
square  miles  to  each  white  inhabitant.     The  counties  of  San 
Francisco,  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Contra  Costa,  San  Joaquin, 
Sacramento,  Yolo,  Solano,  Napa,  Sonoma  and  Marin,  fronting 
on  San  Francisco,  San  Pablo,  and  Suisnn  bays,  and  the  deltas  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers,  all  within  thirty  miles 
of  Mount  Diablo,  and  distinctly  visible  from  its  summit,  have 
580  800  inhabitants,  or  about  fifty-eight  to  the  mile,  leaving  a 
little  more  than  two  to  the  square  mile  for  the  remainder  of 
the  State. 


3 

4 

6 
7 
8 
!1 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
1!) 

I'M 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

Hi 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 


Alameda  

Alpine  («) 

amador 

Butte 

Calaveras . 

Colusa 

Contra  Costa 

DelNorto 

El  Dorado  

Fresno -. 

Humboldt 

Iuyo(6) 

Kern(e) 

Klamathp) 

Lake(cO 

Lassen  (/I) 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Mariposa 

Mendoeino(e)  -  - 

Merced* 

Mono(/) 

Monterey 

Modoc  (j) 

Napa  (c) 

Nevada.- 

Placer 

Plumas  (il) 

Sacramento 

San  Benito  (&)- 
San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

San  Francisco  (</) 
San  Joaquin  (A) 
San  Luis  Obispo 
San  Mateo  (,</)- 
Santa  Barbara- 
Santa  Clara — 

Santa  Cruz 

Shasta  (if) 

Sierra  

Siskiyou 

Solano 

Sonoma 

Stanislaus  (/<). . 

Sutter  -_ 

Tehama 

Trinity 

Tulare 

Tuolumne  (fi) . 
Ventura  (/')-- 

Yolo 

Yuba 


S.927 


3.574 

111. SSI 

115 


20,057 


3,530 

323 

4,379 

55 


10,930 

12.100 
111.29!) 
2,274 
5,328 
1,993 
20,562 
4,005 
2,094 


1,803 


1,872 
"405 


11.333 
3,334 
0,243 
3,967 
1,141 


4,739 


3,047 
336 


5,521 
16,446 
13,270 

4,363 
24,142 


24,237 

685 

9,582 
11,403 
8,895 
0,165 
S.401 
2,022 
10,309 
0,330 
11.140 
1,950 
2,925 
1,686 
2,909 
1,327 
15,309 
6,903 
4,572 
7,545 
2.S07 
430 
9,870 


03.639 
539 

11.3S0 

18,721 
8,980 
13,118 
12,525 

2.499 

111,047 
9,478 

15,515 
2,928 
5,000 


Increase 

In 
ten  yearn. 

39.402 

{lee  140 

1,804 

7,308 

85 

0.953 

4,044 

628 

338 

3,142 

9,375 

477 

2,675 


643 

378 


580 
560 


The  State  . 

White 

Colored  -  -  - 
Chinese  — 
Indians 


3,444 
1,635 
~  8,351 


7,103 
19,134 
11,357 

4,489 

20.830 


5,551 
4,324 
50.802 
9,435 
1,782 
3,214 
3,543 
11,912 
4,944 
4,360 
11,387 
7,629 
7,169 
11,867 
2,245 
3,390 
4,044 
5,125 
4,038 
16,229 


1,086 
9,673 


1)2,597 

91,635 

962 


4,716 
13,008 


4,951 

149,473 

21,050 

4,772 

6,635 

7,784 

26,246 

8,743 

4,173 

5,619 

6,648 

16,871 

19,819 

6,499 

5,030 

3;587 

3,213 

4,533 

8,150 


9,899 
10,851 


0,043 

3,341 

33,392 

11,320 

4,399 

11,000 

5,657 

5,410 

11,309 

4,700 

12,894 

2()Ji34 

14,278 

0,881 

30,200 

5.584 

7,800 

8,620 

233,956 

24,323 

8,142 

8,717 

9,478 

35,113 

12,808 

9,700 

6,617 

8,401 

18,475 

25,925 

8,951 

5,212 

9,414 

4,982 

11.281 

7,843 

5,088 

11,880 

11,540 


3,674 
2,014 
18,083 
4,423 
dee.173 
3,455 
2,850 
5,013 
1,433 
4,700 
5,713 
1,400 
2,921 
2,392 
9,370 
5,584 
3,812 


379,994  500.247 

323,177  499,424 

4,086       4,272 

34,933     49,310 

17.90S       7,241 


3,273 
3,370 
2,082 
1,694 
8,864 
4,605 
5,527 
998 
1,553 
1,604 
6,106 
2,452 
182 
5,827 
1,769 
6,748 
dec.307 
5,088 
1,981 


X0-LGS0 

707,266 

6,265 

75,025 

10,130 


304,439 

267,842 

1,993 

25,715 


The  return,  or  1850  tor  Contra  Co,U  and  Santa  Clara  woro  loet  on  tbe  way  to  the  Cen.n. 
Olnel  no  Z e  .or  San  Franotao  „.,.  d-troyed  »y  «re.  O.  eorreet.  State -"™«^, 
,-ive.  he  population  of  these  three  eounties  a.  fellomi  :  Contra  Co,!.,  2.788.  San  Frnne,  e  , 
M  St  ano  Lt .  .  lar..  ..f.l:  and  ,iv«,  the  total  population  of  the  State  (.av.  t.l  Dorad o.  not 
lurn'ed  '."l""  *  ...rod..  »a»  —  «•  10,000. -ridel,  would  took,  the  eta  popul. .on 
at ,,".  date  5,ik    [PU.  Me.  No.  14.  Appendix  to  Senate  J.urna), «b „„>.„  Leapslaturo.) 

(„)  In  18(13  Alpine  from  Amador,  Cala.era.,  El  Dorado,  and  Mono. 

„     ft  1SB  o.g».i«od.  to)    ■»  Mil  ■"»  "°™  »"""• 

[„,  .nrs.sr.-nfromriuu.a.nnasn.ato.     «    ^™  Zm^o,,..  SanFran*.. 

(/)  In  IS93  organized.  *»J   "■ 10JI  ™*" 

(h)   In  ISM  Stanislaus  from  San  Joaquin  and  Tuolumne. 

(0    Divided  and  attached  to  other  counties,      (j)   Urgniuzcd  1873. 

^^''S^rrWi;  — .«m»  — *  ™*  -*■ 

292,680. 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 


It  is  as  an  agricultural  State  now, 
is  attracting  attention,  and  to  show  what  we  we  doing  in  that 
line  we  append  a  table  of  receipts  and  exports  from  San  Fran- 
cisco of  wheat,  flour,  barley,  oats,  beans  and  potatoes  since 
1856. 

Each  year  terminates  with  June  30th : 


WHEAT   AND   FLOUR, 


E.|i!al  I- 


1857 151.470 

1838 110,474 

1850 212,888 

1860 419,749 

1861   834,020 

1802 560,304 

1803 781,138 

1804 715,97o 

1S65 310,691 

1866 917,217 

1867 1,967,197 

1868 1,878,508 

1869 2,238,800 

1870 2,244,061 

1871    1,597,756 

1872 937,203 

1873 3,815,911 

1874  3,079,473 

1875 3,731,104 

1876 2,652,461 

1877     4,115,554 

1878'  1,864,644 

1879 3,839,180 

1880 2,891,600 


1857 43,960 

1858  G.<b4 

1859 20,618 

1860 186,182 

1861 707,156 

1862     385,600 

1863 492,724 

1864   509,730 

1865 99,932 

1866 -. 626,060 

1867 1,697,402 

1808 1,691,115 

1869 1,912,095 

1870 1,974,25 

1871 1,386,834 

1872 738,206 

1873 3,537,874 

1874 3,069.123 

1875 3,413,669 

1876 2,490,633 

1S77 4,029,253 

1878 1,765,304 

1879 3,867,955 

1880 2,591,545 


BARLEY  AND  OATS. 


Receipts, 
in  centals. 


1857 

1S58 

1859 

1S60 

1S61 

1862 

1863 

1864 

186! 

1866 

■1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


Exports, 
in  centals. 


455,823 

637,568 

779,870 

549,293 

677,455 

611,227 

432,203 

611,143 

438,432 

1,037,209 

730,112 

63S.920 

608,988 

752,418 

701,639 

792,198 

981,028 

1,127,390 

1.243,657 

1.142,154 

1,552,765 

858.907  | 
1752,712 
1.191,451  | 


66,368 
142,612 
295,836 
69,246 
339,536 
188,617 
49,809 
40,329 
13,920 
349,990 
142,154 
31,342 
91,202 
300,528 
138,008 
16,707 
226,928 
243,752 
182,146 
204,131 
282,875 
88,887 
468,335 
411,145 


1857 

1858 

1859 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

186: 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1S76 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 


Receipts, 
in  centals. 


157,344 

186,039 

320,248 

216,898 

315,078 

351,633 

177,105 

304,044 

273,973 

343,042 

328,478 

221,811 

234,498 

299,143 

304,153 

358,531 

200,545 

243,400 

305.S44 

233,960 

210,257 

145,413 

253,802 

143,306 


8,370 

107,659 

218,647 

90,682 

116,467 

154,585 

39,986 

91,086 

3.366 

113,966 

89,331 

5,685 

21,934 

13,957 

13,227 

11,707 

5,437 

27,640 

56,023 

3,101 

4,479 

10,756 

29,253 


STATE  LANDS   AND  HOW  DIVIDED. 

State  Surveyor-General,  William  Minis,  places  the  area  of 
the  State  at  100,500,000  acres,  divided  as  follows  :— 
Agricultural  and  mineral  lands  surveyed  to  June 

30,  1879 40,054,114 

Agricultural  and  mineral  lauds  unsurvuycd 39,06o,/o4 

Private  grants  surveyed  to  June  30,  1879 8,459,694 

Mission  Church  property i?'?)I 

Pueblo  Lands 188,049 

Private  grants  un„urveyed 15,000 

Indian  and  military  reservations 318,63] 

Lakes,  islands,  bays  and  navigable  ri\  eis 1,561,700 

Swamp  and  overflowed  lands  unsurveyed 110,714 

Salt  marsh  and  tide  landsaround  San  Francioco  bay        100,000 
Salt  marsh  and  tide  lands  around  Humboldt  bay.  5,000 

Aggregate 100,500,000 

OWNERSHIP  AND   CULTIVATION   OF    LAND. 

From  various  official  sources  we  have  compiled  the  subjoined 
table,  showing  the  total  area,  the  area  sold  by  the  Government 
(that  is,  held  by  private  ownership),  the  area  enclosed,  and  the 
area  cultivated,  in  every  county  of  the  State — all  in  square 
miles.  The  figures  are  not  exact,  nor  is  it  possible  to  make 
tbem  so  from  any  official  records  now  in  existence.  The  area 
"sold"  is  that  treated  as  subject  to  taxation  in  the  several 
counties,  and  the  areas  enclosed  and  cultivated  are  reported 
annually  in  the  Assessor's  reports. 

In  some  cases,  considerable  quantities  of  land  have  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  are  not  subject  to  taxation.  Thus,  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Railroad  Company  has  built  150  miles  of  its  road  in  San 
Diego  county,  and  is  entitled  to  twenty  square  miles  of  land  as 
subsidy  for  each  mile  of  the  road,  making  a  total  of  3,000 
square  miles;  but  this  land  has  not  yet  been  conveyed  by  patent, 
and  nobody  is  authorized  to  say  precisely  which  section  will 
pass  under  the  grant.     The  totai  areas,  as  given  in  the  following 


5'372      table,  are  taken  from  calculations  made  by  J.  H.  Wilde,  Esq. 


SIZE  AXl)  WEALTH  OP  EACH  OF  THE  COUNTIES, 


69 


DIAGRAM  SHOWING  COMPARATIVE  SIZE  OF  COUNTIES. 

Prepared  for  Elliott  &  Moore's  County  History. 
Arranged  in  square  miles,  each  square  represents  50  square  miles  land. 
Each  block  H  square  represents  50  square  miles  cultivated,  fractions  omitted. 
Each  dotted  jTj    square  represents  50  square  miles  sold  but  not  cultivated. 
Each  open  pi  square  represents  50  square  miles  unsold  land,  not  assessed. 

The  areas  in  tlio  table  are  not  exaet.  The  cultivated  and  assessed  land  and 
valuations  arc  From  Abscsboi^b  reports.  About  one  twenty-fourth  of  the  State  is 
cultivated,  and  about  one-four  fch  belongs  to  individuals.  _,,, ,„„ 

%  ilil  A  1  IO>, 

NAME. 


Santa  Cruz, 


C 


AltKA. 

433 


"  ' -l-l-l-l    I    I 


■  ■I  ■  I  ■  I  ■  i  ■ 


33 


m-i-i-i- 


-h-i-i  i 


Sutter 

nnnEEZE 

Yuba. 


570 
_   COO 

■■wi -i-i-i-i  1 1  rm 

Amador. 700 

M333JJJ-LI  I  I  '  U 

Contra  Costa. 7o0 

■H-l-l-l-H-l-l    I 


CULTIVATED. 
35 


325 
00 


SOLD.      Real  n!>  I  Personal. 
3S0  $  5,0113,553 


■■■a 


Altunedn. 


800 


■■I- 1- 1- 1- 1- 1- 1 -i-l-l-l- 1  TTI 

Solano. SO" 

■Wl-l-l-H-H-l-i- 


Napa.  *>2o' 

■I  ■  I  •  i  ■  i  •  i  •  i  - 1  I  i  i  I  II  I  I  I 

Sierra.       «*> 

ii-i-i  j  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  rm 

Oalnvoras. iiaii 

m-i-i-i-i-i-i  ii  1 1 1 1 1 1 1  m 

Lake.  -J75 

yi-i-i-i-i  i  I  i  i  i  I  i  l  l  l  iTTT 

San  Benito. 1.000 

irn ■  i •  i  - 1  - 1 - 1 •  i •  i •  I  i  i  i  1. 1 

Sacramento. 1|0-'0 


100 
40 


XL 


460 
400 
570 
300 
■200 
700 
050 
700 
350 
140 
320 
230 
480 
080 
500 


NAME.                                        AllEA. 
Sin  Luis  Obispo. 3, 


OULTN  1TBD. 


I. I-I-I-I. I.l-I.l-I.'-'-     '     ■ 

1 1  1 1 1 1  1 1  1 1  1 1 1  ii  i  m  ii I 


.•I 


Y.U.I'  Vlli.v. 

(t,  137,570 


M..i 


3,300 


800 


1,150 


7,185,185 


■■■HIIT'  -  -  ■  • '  LLL  I  I  l_Lii_i_U 


n  i  irriTrrrnTTTi  ijjujjjjtD-Lj 

Santa  Barbara.  3,540  00  1.™         ,        -'■■"'■»-'■' 

.  .  ,|.l.|.|.|.|.l.|.|.|.|.|.|.|.|.|.|-|.|  I  I  LLI   I     J 


■PEE— 
i  i  i  i  i  i 


Tl  I  I  I  lT1  I  l"TT 


Mendocino. 


3.S10 


rTTTTTTl  I  I  I  LJ  I   i 

508,050 


95 


■i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i  i  i  n  

V,.ln  1.150  2Jo 


Santa  Clara.  ;    ■  :(' 


•i  i  i  i  n 

350 


■■.■■■■■■,-■  -H-i-  ■ 


San  Joaquin. 


■"■■■■■■■■■■i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i- 

Stanislaus.  ]>SoO  ■•■'" 


■I     I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I     I 
475  1,353 

■l-l-l 
1,920 


■I  ■  I  - 1  •  I  - 1  •  I  - 1  • 


■l-l-l-l-l-l    I    I 
78  700 


■■•I 
Placer. 


TM.|. i-l-i-l- I  I  I  I  ITTTM 


WgBMK 


i.i.i.i.i-i-i-i-i-i  i  i  i  i  i  I  I  I  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 

F~^~^ 1.400  310  l,20"\ 

■  l-i-i  ■  i •  i -  i-i-i-i  Tl  I  I 


i-i-M-l- 


fflKr..:..i ■  i  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

DlTNorK 


6 


utte. 


imiMMEH3inhi3xmrru 


1,440 

I    I 
1,1-10 

rn 

1,458 
Z_ 
1.1 
1 


rnJEmrixnTJlM  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  LTD 


0,157,210 
7,80S,917 
3,006,203 
4,203,250 
2,724.449 
7,720,292 
37,452,230 
8,071,022 
7,S73,920 
751,005 
1.829.S05 
1,213,084 
3,774,003 
1S,578,3S5 
0,821,300 
9,910,597 
23,62S,S45 
18,078,594 
6,031,988 
2,S57,383 
5,S32,925 
15,178,121 
1,299,950 
G05.S50 
10,065,097 
898,610 


P* 

0  i 


i ■  i •  r-i ■  i ■  i ■  i ■  i ■  i ■  I •  i ; r-T-i-i-i-i-i-i-i-i  I  f 


i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  l 

i  i  i  i  i 


I.10J 

rrrrrru  i 
n  n  i  i  i  i 

so 


~l  I  I 


I I-M  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  II  ILL  LLULLLLLLl  i  I  I.).  Ml  |  |  | 
TTTTTTTTTm  I  I  I  i  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  I  I  I 


I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I 

Shasta.  4,500 


1,800 


Jl-l-l-l-l-l-i-l-l-  J33334iLLLLLLLI ■-'■[ JM  33-1'  T '  '  ' 
i  rrrrrrrn  i  i  i  i  i  n  i  i  i  i  i  i  I  I  n  I  I  I  i  I  i  I  I  I J 

i  1 1 1  i 1 1 1 1 1  i  ii  i  h  n  i  i 

Lassen.  4,942  40  320 1,213,181 

ftj±LLljij.ij^LLIJ_UJJJJJJJJJJLlli-LJJJ4J-IJ_Ln 


I  I  I  I II I  I  1 1  I  1 1  I  I  I  I  I  111 


JJ_ 


i  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  l  M  I  l  I  I  I  l  l  I  l  l  l  I  I  I  I  I  I 

Tulare.  5,500  150  1,900 

— -I-U-I-I-I-H- 


13 
Q 

Inyo. 


.  I  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  I  UJJ  ILLUJJJ-LLLLLLLLLU 

rrrrn~rrrn~ri  i  nil m  i  i  i  i  i  i 


in.  i. 


imii  mr 
jjlLlllu _l 
n  1 1 1  1 1 1 1 


LI  II  i  llllllllllll 

n  irm  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i 


1 1 1 

Los  Angeles. 


"72.401 

MjJjJjJJJJJJJJ 
I  I  I  I  I  LLLLLLLLLUJJ 

tittti  1 1 1 1 1  ii  i  1 1 1 1 


2,200 


10,100,988 


II— Wr 


l-l-l-l- 


i~m  1 1 1 1  i  r 


i  1 1 1  1 1  ii  i  i 


I  I  I  I  I  I  II  I  I  I  I  LIJJJJJJJJ-UJ  i 

i  rrrrrrrrrrr n 


JJ 


■LlLlL-I  ■  I  LUJJ_LLLLLLLLLLUJ_LLL  LLLLLLUJJJ 
,  ITTITTI  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I     I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  1    J 

him  rm  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  I  i    i  i  i  i    i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  n  1 1 


U  I   I  I  I  M   I  I   I  I   I  I   !  I   I  I  I  I  M  I  I 


i  rm  i  i  i 


8,000 


4.4S5,997 


|| .  | .  |.[.|.|.|.|.|.|.  I.|.|.|.|.[.|.l.| |.|.|.|.|.|.|.|-l-l-|-l-l-l-l 

J-I-I-UJJJJJJJJJJJJJJ-LLU  I  Ll-LIJJJJl  I  LJ, 


ELLLL 
■■i^—— ' — ■—    — Tsoo-"  1 2  100 

!LI3lLTJJlT3LrrJJLi3^^ 


mpTTTTTTTTTH" n  i  n  i  i  HP 


LLLI 

Merced. _ 

IUUUIIILi 

MJ7JJ 


1,500 


5.712,057 


Tl- 1-  l-l-l-l-l-l-l-l-l    I    I    I    I     I    I 


Humboldt. 

■! 


'ggfTTrjTjTTTT^^  I  I  I  TTTTTTTmi! 

Li  „o7B  435  l.SOO  1-2,516,242 

PHMlillJJ  2=0  1,26,54 

iiTTTTTTrrjpijjq^^ 

LLTXLTJMJJJJJJJjnJ  ^  m 

Tehama.     -0""       .    l    ■    i    i    i — r 

Siskiy 


I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I    I   I 


,       .T-i-i  II  I  I  I  l"U  I  I  I  UJJJJJJJ3JJJ-LLLLJ-U 

BiLEri+n  i ' ' "  rrrn ' ' ' ' ' ' l 


nnn:i:ijjjjjjjjjjj_LLijjj_q—  llll  lj_  .  jj 

"rn 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Fresno.  8,750 110 2^800 0.055.002 

■  ■■  j-|  - 1- 1- 1  - 1- 1  - 1  -  l-l  -  l-l-l  -I-I-I-I-  I-1-I-1-JiH-UJTTiJ-U-| 
rrrTTTTTTT|T-|.|.|-l-l-|.rv|.  -I-I-I-I-  ■  I  I  UJJJJJJJJJJJJJ 

hi  1 1 1 1  rrrn         lu  i  ijtlllu  j_ll  tin  .  ra 
"rrrrrrrn  1 1 1 1  ui  llujjjj  j  jjjjj 
rrri-rrrrrrrr  rrrrrrrn ■  i 

San  Diego.  15,1511 28  000 3,101,177 

n-|.|.i.°.|.|-|.i-i-|. l-l-l  i  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  I  LLLLI JJJJJ JJJ 

n  i  i  i  i  i  i    i  i  i  i  i      ri7JjltijJJ_rlXijjjJJ    i.u 

rri  "Hi  rrrrrr  rrrn  1 1  llllli  llllll 

i"  ri  rr i  rrrrrrrrrcLOiLLLLLLLLLLLLLiJ  ij 

1 1    rrrrrrrrrrrrrrn  D_LLLLLLLUJjjjjj  u 
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SIZE  OF   CALIFORNIA. 

Its  extreme  length,  north-west  and  south-east,  is  about  seven 
hundred  and  seventy  miles,  and  greatest  breadth  three  hundred 
and  thirty  miles,  embracing  every  variety  of  climate  in  the 
known  world.  It  has  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-one  square  miles,  or  one 
hundred  million  nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  forty  acres,  of  which  eighty-nine  million  acres 
are  suited  to  some  kind  of  profitable  husbandry. 

California  is  four  times  greater  in  area  than  Cuba.  It  will 
make  four  States  as  large  as  New  York,  which  has  a  population 
of  nearly  five  million.  It  will  make  five  States  the  size  of 
Kentucky,  which  has  a  population  of  one  million  three  hundred 
and  twenty-one  thousand.  It  will  make  twenty-four  States 
the  size  of  Massachusetts,  having  a  population  of  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand.  It  has  an  area  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  times  as  great  as  Rhode  Island.  It  is  four-fifths  the  size 
of  Austria,  and  nearly  as  large  as  France,  each  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  thirty-six  million.  It  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of 
Italy,  with  twenty-seven  million  inhabitants,  and  it  is  one  and 
one-half  times  greater  than  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  having 
a  population  of  thirty-two  million. 

California  needs  population— she  is  susceptible  of  sustaining 
millions  where  she  now  has  thousands. 

With  industry,  economy,  sobriety,  and  honesty  of  purpose.no 
man  in  this  State,  with  rare  exceptions,  will  fail  of  success  in 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life. 

BATS,  HAEBOKS   AND   ISLANDS. 


California  has  a  sea-coast  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
State,  amounting,  following  the  indentations,  to  somewhat  over 
seven  hundred  miles.  The  principal  bays  and  harbors,  begin- 
ning on  the  south,  are  San  Diego,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Monterey,  San  Francisco,  Tomales,  Bodega,  and  Hum- 
boldt. 

San  Francisco  bay,  the  most  capacious  and  best,  protected 
harbor  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  is  nearly  fifty 
miles  long  (including  its  extension,  San  Pablo  bay,)  and  about 
nine  miles  wide.  The  entrance  to  the  bay  is  through  a  strait 
about  five  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide,  and  is  named  Chryso- 
pylse,  or  Golden  Gate. 

A   FEW   LAKES. 


There  are  few  lakes  worthy  of  mention  in  California.  The 
largest  is  Tulare,  in  the  southern  part  of.  the  State,  which  is 
very  shoal.  It  is  about  thirty-three  miles  long  by  twenty-two 
wide,  though  in  the  wet  season  it  covers  a  much  larger  area. 
Owen's  Kern,  and  Buena  Vista  are  much  smaller  lakes,  in  the 
same  vicinity. 


Donner  Lake  and  Lake  Tahoe  are  small  bodies  of  water  much 
visited  by  tourists,  lying  near  the  eastern  border  of  tire  State. 

I  ake  Mono  fourteen  miles  long  from  east  to  west  and  nine 
miles  wide,  lies  in  Mono  county,  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
The  water,  being  saturated  with  various  mineral  substances, 
the  chief  of  which  are  salt,  lime,  borax,  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
i,  intensely  bitter  and  saline,  and  of  such  high  specific  gravity 
that  the  human  body  floats  in  it  very  lightly.  No  living  thing 
except  the  larva  of  a  small  fly  and  a  small  crustacean,  inhabits 
this  lake,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  Dead  Sea  of  California. 
The  other  lakes  are:  Clear,  in  Lake  county,  in  the  wester  a 
part  of  the  State,  about  ten  miles  long;  and  Klamath  and 
Goose  lakes,  lying  partly  in  Oregon. 

WHEAT   THE   STAPLE   PBODUCTION. 

Prior  to  1864,  no  very  marked  results  were  reached  in  farm- 
ing in  California,  the  export  of  agricultural  products  with  the 
exception  of  wool,  hot  having  been  such  as  to  attract  atten- 
tion abroad.  And  owing  to  the  drought  that  prevailed  in  1.863 
and  1864,  California  had  but  little  grain  or  other  farm  produce 
to  spare,  flour  having  been  to  some  extent  imported.  The 
large  extent,  undoubted  fertility,  and  known  capabilities  of  the 
lands  of  the  San  Joaquin,  Sacramento  and  Salinas  valleys  give 
assurance  that  Agriculture  will  become  the  predominant  inter- 
est of  its  people. 

The  principal  staples  which  the  soil  and  climate  of  these  val- 
leys favor  are  the  cereal  grains.  Wild  oats  are  indigenous  to 
the  country,  and  on  lands  allowed  to  run  wild,  will  run  out 
other  small  grains,  but  are  cultivated  only  as  a  forage  plant, 
which,  cut  while  green,  makes  an  excellent  hay.  Barley  also 
thrives  well,  and  in  a  green  state,  is  often  cut  for  hay.  But 
the  great  staple,  from  being  "the  staff  of  life,"  and  the  ease  of 
cultivation  over  other  products  in  this  climate,  is  wheat.  In  a 
moderately  rainy  season  it  is  capable  of  perfecting  its  growth 
before  the  heats  of  summer  have  evaporated  the  moisture  from 
the  roots,  and  a  crop  is  nearly  sure  of  being  made.  No  disease, 
rust,  or  insect  harms  the  grain,  although  smut  was  in  early- 
days  very  prevalent,  but  by  proper  treatment  has  nearly  disap- 
peared. There  has  always  been  a  good  demand  for  the  surplus 
crop  of  this  cereal,  in  the  mines  and  for  export,  and  its  cultiva- 
tion has  been  profitable. 

Cotton  cultivation  has  been  experimented  upon  in  Fresno 
county,  and  in  the  Tulare  Basin,  where  the  yield  has  averaged 
five  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre  of  a  fine  textile  fibre. 

Next  to  the  cultivation  of  cereals,  the  vine  engrosses  the 
minds  of  California  agriculturists  more  than  any  other  produc- 
tion, the  product  of  her  vineyards  finding  favor  in  all  parjjS 
of  the  world. 

Many  of  our  subscribers  are  directly  interested  in  producing 
wheat,  and  the  following  table  giving  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market  will  be  found  of  great  value  for  reference. 


TABLE  SHOWING  VALUATIONS  IN   PRICE  OF  WHEAT. 
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SHOWING    THE 

Fluctuation  of  Prices  in  the  San  Franeiseo  Wheat  Market, 

According  to  the  monthly  average  quotations  for  Good  Shipping  Wheat.  _   From  June,    ,864,  to  June,       79. 
Each  column  showing  the  price  of  each  years  crop. 
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SCREAMS,  NATURAL  WONDERS  AND  FORESTS. 


NAVIGABLE  STREAMS. 

The  Sacramento  is  about  three  hundred  and  seventy  miles 
long,  and  is  navigable  for  large  steamboats  at  all  seasons  to 
Sacramento,  ninety  miles  from  its  mouth,  or  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Tidies  from  San  Francisco,  and  for  smaller  craft  to  Red 
Bluff,  one  hundred  an  fifty  or  two  hundred  miles  above  Sac- 
ramento. 

The  San  Joaquin,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long, 
is  navigable  for  ordinary  steamers  to  Stockton,  and  for  small 
craft  during  the  rainy  season  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tulare 
slough,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  The  Calaveras, 
Stanislaus,  Tuolumne,  and  Merced  empty  into  the  San  Joaquin. 
Tule  and  swamp  lands  line  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  soil  is 
rich  and  needs  only  to  be  protected  against  high  waters,  to 
equal  any  in  the  State  for  production.  The  tules  are  a  sort  of 
tall  rush,  and  in  early  times,  fires  swept  over  them  as  on  a 
prairie.     The  effect  is  faintly  indicated  in  our  engraving. 

NATURAL    WONDERS. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  natural  curiosities  of  California 
is  the  valley  of  the  Yo  Semite,  fully  described  in  a  separate 
article. 

The  Geysers  are  also  remarkable  natural  phenomena.  There 
is  a  collection  of  hot  sulphur  springs,  more  than  three  hundred 
in  number,  covering  about  two  hundred  acres,  in  a  deep  gorge, 
in  the  north-east  part  of  Sonoma  county.  They  are  about 
.seventeen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  are.  surrounded  by 
mountains  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand  feet  high. 
Hot  and  cold;  quiet  and  boiling  springs  are  found  within  a  few 
feet  of  each  other. 

There  are  five  natural  bridges  in  California.'  The  largest  is 
on  a  small  creek  emptying  into  the  Hay  fork  of  Trinity  river. 
It  is  eighty  feet  long,  with  its  top  one  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  above  the  water.  In  Siskiyou  county  there  are  two,  about 
thirty  feet  apart,  ninety  feet  long;  and  there  are  two  more  on 
•  Coyote  creek,  in  Tuolumne  county,  the  larger  two  hundred  and 
eighty-five  feet  long. 

The  most  noted  caves  are  the  Alabaster  cave  in  Placer  county, 
containing  two  chambers,  the  larger  two  hundred  feet  long  by 
one  bundred  wide ;  and  the  Bower  cave  in  Mariposa  county, 
having  a  chamber  about  one  hundred  feet  square,  reached  by 
an  entrance  seventy  feet  long. 

The  most  recently  discovered  of  the  great  natural  wonders  of 
the  State  is  the  petrified  forest,  about  seventy-five  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco,  the  existence  of  which  was  first  made  public 
in  1870. 

Portions  of  nearly  one  hundred  distinct  trees  of  great  size, 
prostrate  and  scattered  over  a  tract  three  or  four  miles  in 
extent,  were  found,  some  on  the  surface  and  others  projecting 
from  the  mountain  side. 


TIMBER   FORESTS. 


California  is  noted  for  its  large  forests  of  excellent  timber. 
and  for  treesof  mammoth  size.  The  sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
to  the  height  of  two  thousand  five  bundred  feet,  are  covered 
with  oaks,°manzanita  and  nut  pine;  and  above  this,  to  a  height 
of  eight  thousand  feet,  with  dense  forests  of  pine,  fir,  cypress, 
hemlock,  and  other  coniferous  trees. 

Dense  forests  of  redwood  exist  on  the  coast  north  of  latitude 
thirty-seven  degrees.  This  timber  is  used  for  fence  posts,  rail- 
road ties,  and  furnishes  lumber  fur  all  building  purposes.  It 
answers  the  same  for  house  material  in  California  as  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan  pine  does  in  the  Mississippi  valley.  There  is  a 
large  amount  of  timber  of  the  various  species  named  in  the 
mountains  and  valleys  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  from 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range  to  the  ocean. 

White  and  live  oak  abound  in  large  quantities  on  the  west 
slope  of  the  Coast  Range,  and  in  the  intervening  valleys  south 
of  latitude  37°,  in  the  counties  of  Monterey,  San  Luis  Obispo, 
and  Santa  Barbara.  This  wood  is  chiefly  used  for  fuel,  and  is 
of  little  value  for  building  or  fencing  purposes. 

A  great  part  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  the 
Colorado  basin,  the  east  slope  of  the  Coast  mountains,  and  the 
Coast  Range  south  of  Point  Conception,  are  treeless. 

THE   REDWOOD   TREES. 

The  redwood,  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  mammoth 
frequently  grows  to  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  a  diam- 
eter of  fifteen  feet. 

The  sugar  pine  is  a  large  tree,  and  one  of  the  most  graceful 
of  the  evergreens.  It  grows  about  two  hundred  feet  high  and 
twelve  feet  in  diameter.  This  wood  grows  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  is  free-splitting,  and  valuable  for  timber.  The  yellow 
pine  and  white  cedar  are  all  large  trees,  growing  more  than 
two  hundred  feet  high  and  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter. 

The  story  is  told  of l  two  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  cut- 
ting of  one  of  these  immense  trees  into  logs,  with  a  cross-cut 
saw.  After  they  had  sawed  themselves  out  of  sight  of  each 
other,  one  of  them  became  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the 
saw  was  not  running  as  easily  as  it  ought,  when  he  crawled  on 
the  top  of  the  tree  to  remonstrate  with  his  partner,  whom  he 
discovered  to  be  fast  asleep. 

The  visitor  to  California  has  not  seen  it  all  until  he  has  spent 
a  week  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  redwood  forest.  It  is  then, 
standing  beside  the  towering  monarch  of  the  forest),  that  a  man 
will  realize  his  utter  insignificance,  and  bow  inestimablv  ephem- 
eral he  is  compared  with  many  other  of  God's  handiworks.  Ho 
looks  upon  a  tree  that  stood  when  Christ  was  vet  in  his  youth, 
the  circles  of  whose  growth  but  mark  the  cycles  of  tin,,,  almost 
since  the  first  man  was,  and  on  whose  tablets  might  have  been 
written  the  records  of  the  mighty  men  of  old. 


HARVESTING  SCENES  IX  CALIFORNIA. 
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A  Harvesting  Scene  in  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,  California. 

A  California  harvest  field  is  a  scene  of  rare  activity,  ami  a 
strange  and  interesting  sight  especially  to  persons  directly  from 
the  East  where  a  header  is  unknown.  The  following  descrip- 
tion will,  therefore,  interest  them,  although  to  a  farmer  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  it  is  a  common  affair: — 

A  space  has  been  cleared  by  the  headers,  in  the  center  of  a 
mighty  field  of  yellow,  waving  grain ;  a  field  so  vast  that  its 
area  may  be  more  readily  computed  in  square  miles  than 
square  acres.  To  this  spot  has  been  drawn  what  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  an  old-fashioned  locomotive,  but  which  is, 
in  reality,  a  steam-boiler  upon  wheels.  In  front  of  this  stands 
the  engineer  with  a  fork,  stuffing  waste  straw  (the  only  fuel 
used)  into  the  voracious  fire-box,  under  which  a  tank  of  water 
catches  the  sparks,  and  serves  as  a  guard  against  fire.  A 
tight-box  water  wagon  supplies  water  from  a  distant  spring,  or 
well,  and  this,  being  speedily  transformed  to  steam,  causes  a 
large  driving  wheel  to  revolve  rapidly. 

The  "Separator"  (Eastern  " Threshing  Machine ")  stands 
some  thirty  feet  away,  connected  with  the  revolving  wheel  of 
the  engine  by  a  long  belt. 

HOW  HEADERS  ARE  MANAGED. 


The  reapers  are  pushed,  each  by  eight,  twelve,  or  twenty- 
four  horses,  according  to  the  size  and  width  of  swath  cut,  har- 
nessed behind,  and  each  accompanied  by  its  consort  wagon, 
upon  the  quivering  mass  of  bearded  grain.  These  reapers  are 
a  practical  illustration  of  "the  cart  before  the  horse,"  the 
machine  going  first  and  the  team  following,  pushing  instead  of 

pulling.  .  . 

Last  of  all,  the  driver  rides  upon  the  tongue,  behind  lus 
horses,  his  hand  upon  a  lever,  and  his  eye  upon  the  gram 
that  he  may  raise  or  lower  the  scythe,  according  to  its  height, 
and  thus  secure  all  the  heads.  The  revolution  of  the  wheels 
causes  the  reel  to  revolve,  and  also  shuffles  the  scythe,  while  an 
endless  belt  carries  the  severed  heads  (each  with  its  six  or 
twelve  inches  of  straw  attached)  up  a  slanting  gangway,  and 
into  the  attendant  wagon. 

THE   HEADER   WAGON. 

This  wagon,  having  a  box  very  high  on  one  side,  and  very 

tow  on  the  other,  looks  as  though  the  builder  had  started  ou 

o  erect  a  mammoth  packing-case  on  wheels,  but  had  run  ou 

of   material  after  finishing  the  bottom,  both  ends,  and  one 

"tach  wagon  is  manned  by  two  person.,  one  to  drive  being 
very  careful  to  keep  close  alongside    the  reaper,  th       h e 
armed  with  afork,  to  pack  the  heads  away,  as  they  fly  into  the 


wa»on  (over  the  low  side  of  the  box)  from  the  gangway  of  the 
reaper.  A  very  few  minutes  serve  to  fill  the  wagon,  when 
the  full  wagon  drives  away  to  the  separator,  and  an  empty 
one  takes  its  place,  to  be  filled  as  was  the  former.       • 

At  the  separator  there  are  generally  two  wagons  being 
unloaded  at  the  same  time,  one  on  each  side.  Two  men.  with 
forks,  pitch  the  wheat  upon  a  platform,  some  six  or  eight  feet 
high,  while  four  others,  from  the  platform,  feed  it  to  the  sepa- 
rator. If  regularly  fed,  a  steady,  satisfied  rumbh  attests  the 
fact,  but  the  quick  ear  of  the  manager  detects  on  the  instant 
any  complaint  from  his  mechanical  pet,  and  he  chides  his  men 

accordingly. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  machine,  a  cloud  of  threshed  straw 
and  chaff,  settling  upon  the  ground,  is  dragged  away  by  a 
team  of  horses  (wearing  canvas  hoods  to  protect  their  eyes) 
attached  to  a  twelve-foot  wooden  shovel. 

At  the  side,  protected  from  the  dust  and  chaff  by  a  canvas 
awning,  a  steady  stream  of  clean,  ripe  grain  is  received  into 
new  sacks  by  one  man,  while  another  deftly  stitches  up  the 
mouth  of  each,  as  filled,  and  with  marvelous  celerity  carries  it 
out  and  deposits  it  upon  a  fast  increasing  pile,  Anon,  these 
are  loaded  upon  immense  double  wagons  carrying  from  six  to 
nine  tons,  and  are  hauled  by  teams  of  eight  to  sixteen  horses 
(all  guided  by  a  single  line)  to  the  great  warehouse  of  the  pro- 
prietor, there  to  be  stored  till  shipment. 

Yet  even  in  this  apparently  simple  matter  of  storage,  system 
must  be  followed,  and  every  sack  must  be  laid  so  as  to  break 
joints  with  its  fellows,  or  a  leak  in  some  of  the  lower  tiers  may 
cause  the  pile  to  totter  and  fall,  wrecking  not  only  the  ware- 
house, but  also  a  goodly  slice  from  the  ample  fortune  of  their 
enterprising  owner. 


HOW  LABORERS  ARE  TREATED. 

Far  away  stands  the  white  camp  of  the  harvesters,  where  at 
early  dawn  they  breakfasted.    No  eight-hour  system  has  yet 
abbreviated  the  day,  nor  prolonged  the  night  amid  these  mount- 
ain   solitudes.     "Sun  to  sun"  is  the  golden  rule,  and  as  the 
lurid  orb  peeps  o'er  the  eastern  hills,  all  hands  are  stirring  for 
day's  contest.     In  some   cases  a  cooking  car  is  used  for  the 
hands,  and,  being  on  wheels,  is  moved  about  from  place  to 
place.    It  is  a  kitchen  on    wheels,  and  as  neat  as  any  house- 
wife's ordinary  kitchen,  and  is  probably  twice  as  convenient; 
for  the  size  is  ample,  having  a  long  center  table,  capable  of 
accommodating  twenty  men;  the  range  is  a  fine  one  of  the 
latest  improved  pattern.    The  car  is  one  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  outfit,  and  is  admirably  arranged  for  the  comfort 
of  the  crew,  giving  them  a  cool  and  comfortable  place  to  eat  in; 
no  flies  to  bother  them,  but  a  breeze  to  fan  them  while  they  eat. 
The  idea  of  threshers  providing  their  crews  with  "  grub,"  and 
in  fact  supplying  all  the  necessaries  sufficient  for  the  carrying 

out  of  their  threshing  contract,  is  giving  entire  satisfaction  to 
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ourfarmers,  and  ere  long  all  threshing  outfits  will  be  earned 
on  under  the  same  excellent  idea,  doing  away  with  the  vexa- 
tious worry  to  the  farmer's  wife  in  preparing  food  for  the  "  hor- 
ri<l  threshers." 

Many  farmers  stack  the  grain  as  fast  as  cut,  and  afterwards 
thresh  from  the  stack.  This  plan  has  advantages  but  we  are 
not  sufficiently  posted  to  explain  them.  A  derrick  is  used  to 
carry  the  straw  from  the  stack  to  the  separator.  The  derrick 
is  atted  with  two  handy  Jackson  forks,  which  are  of  a  conven- 
ient size,  and  by  use  of  horse  power  are  operated  and  the  straw 
fed  to  the  machine.  There  are  also  sometimes  traveling  stables, 
with  mangers  and  hay  racks  well  arranged,  giving  room  for 
sixteen  to  twenty-four  horses  to  feed  around. 

The  great  separators  which  have  of  late  years  been  intro- 
duced into  this  State  have  been  marvels  of  mechanical  skill 
and  ingenuity,  until  one  would  imagine  that  the  skilled  me- 
chanic had  left  nothing  undone  in  the  construction  of  these 
masterpieces  of  workmanship. 


in  the  East  will  bear 


NEW    METHODS  OF    HARVESTING. 

Yet  the  above  plan  of  harvesting  grain  is  about  to  be  super- 
ceded. The  writer  of  this  was  last  season  (1880)  traveling 
through  one  of  the  immense  wheat  fields  of  Stanislaus  county. 
We  say  immense,  as  we  had  been  traveling  for  hours  through 
a  vast  field  of  wheat.  In  every  direction  was  wheat;  not 
a  house,  tree,  or  object  of  any  kind  had  been  in  sight  for 
a  lon»  time— only  wheat,  wheat.  At  last  our  eyes  caught 
sight  of  a  queer  looking  object  in  the  distance,  and  curiosity 
as  well  as  a  desire  to  see  something  besides  wheat,  led  us 
towards  it. 

We  were  astonished  at  the  sight,  ami  looked  long  in  wonder 
and  amazement  at  a  combined  header  and  thresher.  Twenty- 
four  horses  were  pushing  this  immense  machine  over  the 
ground,  and  as  it  passed  along  dropped  sacks  filled  with  wheat. 
The  horses  were  six  abreast — twelve  each  side  of  the  tongue — 
and  the  swath  cut  was,  we  judge,  thirty  feet  wide.  The  grain 
heads  in  the  meantime,  instead  of  passing  into  the  header- 
wacon,  wrent  directly  into  the  separator,  and  the  grain  was 
sacked  and  thrown  off.  It  was  worth  a  long  journey  to  see 
this  wonderful  machine  with  its  twenty-four  horses  trained 
like  circus  animals,  and  all  moving  at  the  command  of  the  man 
"  at  the  wheel"  who  guides  the  header  by  a  tiller  attached  to  a 
wheel  at  the  end  of  the  tongue,  which  acts  as  a  rudder  for  this 
"agricultural  ship."  While  watching  its  operations  the  writer 
wondered  if  on  his  next  trip  that  way  he  would  not  also  see 
the  grist-mill  attached  and  the  machine  throwing  off  sacks  of 
flour ! 

A   PURELY   CAUFORNIAN   SCENE. 

Only  in  California  could  these  vast  harvesting  operations  be 
carried  on  in  this  manner.     In  the  summer — that  is  from  May 


to  November-there  is  no  rain.     Peopl 

rhi   last  fact  in  mind,  as  it  has  a  matenal  rnfluence  upon  farm- 
Z  operations.     In  harvest  time  there  rs  no  fear  of  damage  to 
Z  Jop  from  a  shower,  or  its  destruction  by  a  storm ;  no  abor 
L  lost  on  account  of  rainy  days;  we  can  dispense  with  barns 
a„d  cribs;  the  crop  can  remain  in  the  field  in  sacks  until  so  d  ; 
the  .rain  when  ready  to  cut,  in  a  few  days  becomes  so  dry  that 
it  c°an  be   threshed,  sacked,    and  shipped  with   safety,  and, 
instead  of  moulding   on  the  voyage  to  Liverpool,    gams  ,n 
weight  by  absorbing  moisture  from  a  more  humid  atmosphere; 
and°that  in  case  of  necessity,  the  farmer  can  send  his  crop  to 
market  the  day  after  he  cuts  it.     It  is  usual  to  send  off  several 
cargoes  to  Europe  before  July.     The  piles  of  sacks  full  of 
wheat  lying  in  the  fields  in  June  and  July,  and  similar  piles 
heaped  up  near  the  railroad  stations  in  August,  September,  and 
October,  are  among  the  notable  sights  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts of  California,  but  shock,  stacks,  and  barns  full  of  un- 
threshed  grain  are  rare.     The   wheat   of  California   is  hard, 
white,  dry,  and  strong  in  gluten,  and  the  surplus  is  mostly 
shipped  to  England,  where  it  is  prized  as  among  the  best  there 
obtainable. 

Nearly  a  thousand  vessels  enter  the  port  of  San  Francisco  in 
a  year,  and  a  large  number  of  these  are  required  to  carry  the 
wheat  to  Europe.  Some  $15,000,000  is  annually  received  for 
wheat  alone,  and  it  is  shipped  to  the  following  countries, 
arranged  in  order  according  to  the  amount  which  was  sent 
them:  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  France,  Australia,  Spain, 
South  America,  New  Zealand,  China,  Germany,  Hawaiian 
Islands,  British  Columbia,  Tahiti,  and  Mexico.  By  this  list 
it  is  seen  that  we  contribute  breadstuffs  to  nearly  every 
country  of  the  globe. 


California   Schools. 


California  has  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-three 
public  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  five,  and  two  hundred  and 
sixteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  children  on  the 
census  roll.  In  the  year  1S78-9  there  was  82,285,732.38  paid 
to  teachers  as  salaries.  Since  the  organization  of  California  as 
a  State,  she  has  paid  for  the  support  of  schools  thirty-eight  and 
a  half  millions  of  dollars.     Not  a  bad  showing. 

The  educational  system  of  the  State  has  received  much  atten- 
tion and  care  from  those  in  authority.  Our  public  schools  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning  are  liberally  endowed,  and  gene- 
rally efficient.  The  profession  of  teaching  is  held  in  high 
repute,  and  teachers  command  good  salaries.  We  are  justified, 
we  think,  in  saying  that  the  system  of  public  schools  estab- 
lished by  the  laws  of  California  is  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
best  in  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 

A  few   years  before  the  discovery  of  gold  in  18-tS,  savers! 
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American  families  attracted  by  the  growing  commercial  impor- 
tance of  the  harbor  were  induce!  to  settle  upon  these  shores,  and 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  great  metropolis  of  the  West.  True 
to  the  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  their  Bret  care  was  to  organ- 
ize a  school  for  the  instruction  of  their  children. 

FIRST    YANKEE   SCHOOL-MASTER. 

In  April,  1847,  the  first  English  school  was  opened  in  a  small 
shanty  on  the  block  bounded  by  Dupont,  Broadway,  Pacific  and 
Stockton  streets.  Here  were  collected  from  twenty  to  thirty 
pupils  who  then  comprised  nearly  all  the  children  of  the  city. 
It  was  a  private  institution  and  was  supported  by.tuition  fees 
from  the  pupils,  and  by  the  contributions  of  the  citizens.  It 
was  taught  by  Mr.  Marsten,  who  is  entitled  to  the  honor  of 
bein»  the  first  Yankee  school-master  upon  the  Pacific  coast. 
AHWh  he  continued  his  school  but  a  few  months,  he  per- 
formed" an  important  part  as  a  pioneer  in  establishing  our 
schools,  which  should  cause  his  name  to  be  held  m  grateful 
remembrance  by  every  friend  of  education. 

FIRST   PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


Late  in  the  fall  of  1847  active  measures  were  first  taken  by 
the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  to  organize  a  public  school,  which 
resuHed  in  erecting  a  humble  one-story  school-house  on  the 
south-west  part  of  Portsmouth  souare  fronting  on  Clay  s  ™, 
near  where  it  .joins  Brenham  place.  An  engraving  of  his  firs 
public  school-house  in  San  Francisco  has  been  preserved  in  the 
rAnna,s  of  San  Francisco."  The  history  of  this  old  budding 
is  c    rished  by  the  early  pioneers  with  many  pleasing  associa- 

0  Here  germinated  every  new  enterprise;  here  the  town 
Z higs  and  political  conventions  were  held;  here  the  churches 
7XeU  their  gatherings,  and  the  first  public  amusements 

v'ee        After  the  discovery  of  gold  it  was  deserted    or 
°  „„d  was  used  as  a  court-house  under  Judge 

rTCa~^  degraded  into  a  public  office  and 
T\  s  atTonhouse  until  it  was  demolished  by  the  city  in 

S     it lotted  that  this  first  public  school  struct- 
f  sL  Francisco  could  not  have  been  preserved  in  some 

^S;ridrr^andval,eyofourfeand 
TS^AprihlS^the^olwasop^mthe^ 

*^?ZZZTJiSZ  Pioneer  in=  the 
now  residing  in  San  J-.-  *b  by  ^  ^ 

cause  of  education,     f  "PQt  gl,00o  per  month.     The 
of  School    T;"?te-a    ^tChthundredandtwelve.ofwhom 

^"'^"^•Mro    a  Stable  age  for  attending  school. 
12^  "t;*  school  underthe  control  of  regularly 


elected  officers,  it  was  mainly  supported  by  tuition  from  the 
pupils.  The  success  and  usefulness  of  this  school  were  soon 
paralyzed  by  the  great  discovery  of  gold,  which  for  a  fine 
depopulated  the  town,  leaving  the  teacher  minus  pupils,  trus- 
tees and  salary.  He  therefore  closed  his  school  and  joined  in 
the  general  exodus  for  the  mines,  the  new  El  Dorado  of  untold 
wealth. 

In  the  general  excitement  and  confusion  which  followed  the 
first  rush  "for  the  "diggings,"  the  school  enterprise  was  for  a 
time  abandoned.  The  education  of  the  children,  who  were 
rapidly  increasing  from  the  Hood  of  emigration  pouring  into 
San  Francisco,  from  every  part  of  the  world,  was  entirely 
neglected  until  the  23d  of  April,  1849,  when  the  Rev.  Albert 
Williams  opened  a  school  in  his  church. 

In  October,  1849,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  and  wife  opened  a  school 
in  the  basement  of  the  Baptist  church,  on  Washington,  near 
Stockton  street,  and  in  July,  1S50,  the  '■  Happy  Valley  School 
was  opened  in  a  little  dilapidated  building,  in   wdiat  was  then 
called  "  Happy  Valley." 

FIRST   YANKEE  SCHOOL-MARM. 

In  January,  1848,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Case  located  in  Santa  Cruz 
and  opened  a  school  in  her  own  house,  and  taught  two  terms, 
when  the  discovery  of  gold  broke  up  her  school  by  the  removal 
of  families.  Mrs.  Case  was  in  1879  still  living  in  Santa  Cruz. 
She  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  came  to  California  in 
1S47.  Her  husband,  B.  A.  Case,  died  in  Long  Valley,  Cahfor- 
nia,  in  1871. 

THE  STATE   UNIVERSITY, 


Situated  at  Berkeley,  Alameda  county,  is  endowed  by  the  vari- 
ous gifts  of  Congress  with  Seminary,  Building  and  Agrieul- 
tural  College  lands;  also  with  a  State  endowment  from  the  sale 
of  tide  lands,  which  yields  an  annual  income  of  ^•°00-  Ite 
production  fund  is  larger  than  that  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan It  has  an  able  corps  of  Professors  and  instructors,  some 
„£  whom  have  a  national  reputation.  The  names  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty-six  students  are  upon  its  catalogue,  dis- 
tributed in  the  various  departments  of  science  and  art.  Its 
buildings  and  grounds  are  extensive,  and  for  beauty  of  situa- 
tion or  the  thoroughness  of  its  instruction  in  literature  and 
science,  it  cannot  be  excelled.  Its  Medical  Department  rs  m 
the  city  of  San  Francisco.      The  University  is   free  to  both 

""The  Normal  School, at  San  Jose,  is  one  of  the  most  admir- 
ably managed  of  our  State  Institutions.     It  has  an  excellen 
faculty  and  over  four  hundred  students.    An  additional  Normal 
School  is  about  to  be  erected  at  Los  Angeles. 

California  has,  besides  these  State  Institutions,  fifteen  colleges 
endowed  or  maintained  by  the  different  religious  denominations. 

Santa  Clara  College,  over  which  the   learned   and  accom- 
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plished  Father  Varei  presides,  is  the  wealthiest,  and  has  the 
largest  number  of  students. 

Mills'  Seminary  for  young  ladies  near  Oakland,  is  confess- 
edly the  leading  institution  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  occupies  a 
retired  and  beautiful  site  in  the  foot-hills,  and  combines  all  the 
advantages  of  the  best  country  and  city  schools.  The  Califor- 
nia Military  Academy  at  Oakland,  is  an  institution  held  in  high 
repute  by  its  numerous  patrons. 


The  Pony  Express. 
This  was  an  enterprise  started  in  1860,  by  Majors  Russell  & 
Co.,  of  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  meet  the  pressing  business 
wants  of  the  Pacific  coast.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
usual  time  made  on  the  mail  service,  by  steamer,  between  New 
York  and  San  Francisco  was  about  twenty-six  days.  The  first 
Overland  mail — which  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  October  10, 
1858— carried  it  from  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  via  Los  Angeles,  in 
twenty-three  days,  twenty-one  hours.  The  Pony  Express — 
which  left  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  San  Francisco,  simulta- 
neously, April  3,  1860— succeeded  in  transporting  it  through 
safely  on  its  first  trip,  in  ten  days;  on  its  second,  in  fourteen 
days;  third,  nine  days;  fourth,  ten  days;  fifth,  nine  days  ;  sixth, 
nine  days;  a  distance  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
six  miles.  This  rapid  transmission  of  business  correspondence 
was  of  incalculable  value  to  business  men  in  those  days. 

This  service,  we  can  readily  see,  required  courage  and  endur- 
ance, as  well  as  enterprise  and  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  of 
money.  The  moment  the  ferry-boat  touched  land  on  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  Missouri  river,  the  pony  expressman  mounted 
his  horse;  and  by  day  or  by  night,  in  starlight  or  darkness; 
whether  sun-dried  or  soaked,  snow-covered  or  frozen ;  among 
friends  or  through  foes;  be  be  lonely  or  merry — onward  he 
hastened,  until,  at  the  thrice-welcomed  station,  he  leaped  from 
his  saddle  to  rest.  Here  another  was  ready,  whose  horse,  like 
himself,  had  been  waiting,  perhaps,  without  shelter ;  and  with 
a  cheery  '*  Good  night,  boys,"  he  galloped  off",  and  was  soon  lost 
in  the  distance.  He  rides  on  alone,  over  prairies  and  mount- 
ains; whether  up  hill  or  down;  on  rough  ground  or  smooth, 
until  he  descries  in  the  distance  the  goal  of  his  hopes,  and  the 
station  is  reached. 

To  realize  even  partially  the  dangers  of  this  service,  we  need 
only  glance  at  the  newspapers  of  the  day,  where  such  items  as 
the  following  were  chronicled:  "The  pony  expressman  has 
just  returned  from  Cold  Springs — driven  back  by  the  Indians." 
*'  The  men  at  Dry  Creek  station  have  all  been  killed,  and  it  is 
thought  the  Robert's  Creek  station  has  been  destroyed.  Eight 
animals  were  stolen  from  Cold  Springs  Monday."  "Bartholo- 
mew Riley  died  last  night  from  a  wound  received  at  the  Cold 
Springs  station,  on  the  16th  of  May.  Just  arrived  from  the 
Indian  battle-ground,  at  Pyramid  Lake,  tired  as  he  was,  he 
volunteered  to  ride  to  the  nest  change,  then,  a  distance  of  eighty- 


five  miles,  where  he  received  the  wound  of  which  he  died." 
■■  Six  Pike's  Peakers  found  the  hody  of  the  station-keeper 
mutilated,  and  all  the  animals  missing,  at  Simpson's  Park." 

These  few  incidents  will  readily  illustrate  the  stuff  of  which 
the  pony  expressmen  and  station-keepers  were  made;  as  well  as 
the  dangers  and  privations  to  which  they  were  exposed.  To 
tell  of  the  losses  in  men  from  the  Indians,  and  of  horses  and 
other  property,  both  from  volunteers  as  well  as  Indians,  with 
the  many  thrilling  adventures  of  those  who  participated  in  this 
daring  enterprise,  however  interesting,  would  make  too  long  a 
recital. 

Yerba  Buena,  or  San  Francisco. 

Yehba  Buexa  was  changed  to  San  Francisco,  January,  1847, 
by  an  ordinance  of  the  magistrate,  Edwin  Bryant,  Alcalde.  At 
this  time  there  were  only  fifty  houses  in  the  place,  most  of 
which  were  small,  single-storied  buildings,  chiefly  constructed 
of  adobe.  In  April  of  this  year  the  population  was  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  without  counting  the  Indians,  who  were 
at  this  time  few  in  number.  In  May,  1847,  a  public  meeting 
was  called  to  consider  the  propriety  of  erecting  a  church,  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  first  grand 
illumination  in  San  Francisco  was  on  May  2Sth,  of  the  same 
year,  and  was  in  honor  of  General  Zachary  Taylor's  victory 
over  the  Mexicans  at  Buena  Vista.  In  July  two  anniversaries 
were  celebrated  in  San  Francisco  in  a  becoming  manner ;  one 
being  in  commemoration  of  the  independence  of  the  nation,  on 
the  4th  ;  the  other  that  of  Conquest  day,  or  the  independence 
of  California,  on  the  7th  of  the  month. 

The  first  steamboat  was  brought  from  Sitka  by  Mr.  Leids- 
dorff,  in  November  of  that  year,  and  after  making  a  trip  on  the 
bay,  sailed  two  days  subsequently  for  Santa  Clara. 

In  January,  1848,  at  the  village  of  Yerba  Buena  was  then  a 
collection  of  adobes,  built  around  the  public  square  we  now  call 
"  the  plaza."  The  waters  of  the  bay  extended  as  far  as  Mont- 
gomery street,  where  the  Bank  Exchange  now  stands,  and  a 
few  whalers  and  small  coasting  schooners  lay  at  anchor  three 
hundred  yards  from  shore,  about  where  the  post-office  now 
stands  on  Battery  street. 

There  were  also  American  settlements  at  Sonoma  and  Napa, 
composed  of  farmers  who  had  emigrated  from  the  Western 
States  a  few  years  before;  and  here  and  there  arose  along  the 
borders  of  the  tule  the  smoke  from  the  hut  of  a  lonely  trapper 
of  beaver.  These,  with  the  ranches  of  the  old  Dons,  their  cor- 
rals and  the  inevitable  adobe  dwellings,  surrounded  by  innum- 
erable cattle  and  horses,  made  up  the  sum  of  what  there  was 
of  civilized  and  semi-civilized  life  in  California.  Now  and  then 
a  vessel  put  into  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  or  San  Francisco,  or 
San  Diego  to  load  with  hides,  or  a  whaler  for  repairs,  dropping 
a  few  Mexican  dollars  or  doubloons,  which  were  the  currency  of 
the  country. 
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BY    A    PIONEER. 


A  Few  Introductory  Words. 

When  the  first  Napoleon  was  fighting  under  the  shadows  of 
the  Egyptian  pyramids,  lie  feared  that  there  was  nothing, 
either  in  his  presence,  or  the  history  of  his  past  achievements, 
to  inspire  his  soldiers  with  enthusiasm,  and  believing  that 
inspiration  was  as  necessary  to  the  French  soldier,  as  gun- 
powder or  the  bayonet,  he  appealed  to  his  army  in  that  memor- 
able phrase,  "  Soldiers  of  France,  remember  that  centuries  are 
now  looking  down  upon  you!"  And  yet,  the  comparatively 
obscure  general  was  then  dreaming  of  tho  day,  when  he  hoped 
to  be,  as  he  afterwards  described  his  great  adversary,  the  Iron 
Duke,  as  "  too  great  a  man  to  be  a  subject." 

So  it  is,  in  some  respects,  with  San  Benito  county. 
As  one  of  the  political  sub-divisions  of  the  great  State  of  Cal- 
ifornia, San  Benito  county  is  too  young  in  years,  and  her  nat- 
ural resources  are  in  too  undeveloped  a  condition  to  have  such 
a  history,  that  could  pretend  to  interest  the  casual  reader,  or 
be  a  source  of  much  gratified  pride  to  her  own  citizens.     But 
her  citizens  may  with  pardonable  pride,  and  without  making 
too  much  of  a  discount  on  the  future,  look  forward,  to  the  not 
greatly  distant  day,  when  their  county  will  take  rank  with 
some  of  her  more  forward  sisters.    Her  rivers  teem  with  mm- 
eral  wealth,  yet  undeveloped,  her  hills  and  valleys  yield  abun- 
dantly in  pastoral  and  agricultural  remuneration.     Nature  has 
done  for  us  her  part  generously  and  well;  all  that  is  required 
in  addition,  is   time  and   well-directed  energy  to  make  the 
county  blossom  as  the  rose,  and  abundantly  reward  the  worker 
with  mineral  and  agricultural  wealth.     And  if  this  be  not 
enough  he  may  appeal  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  of  his  county  is 
one    of  the  battle  grounds    whereon    civilization    first   met 
barbarism,  and  conquered  it. 

There  is  little  of  the  soil  of  San  Benito  county  that  is  not 
fragrant  with  inspiring  memories  of  the  past.  True  the  actors 
were  humble,  but  their  deeds  merit  more  than  a  passing  notice 
from  the  chronicler  of  local  events. 


The  reader  is  therefore  duly  cautioned,  that  if  he  expects  to  find 
in  the  following  pages  of  the  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  Sau 
Benito  county,  anything  that  will  rise  to  the  dignity  of  his- 
tory, when  measured  by  the  greatness  of  the  actors,  or  the 
general  importance  of  the  events  recorded,  he  will  search  in 
vain,  and  he  is  referred  to  other  and  more  fruitful  subjects  of 
history  and  biography.  But  I  feel  convinced  that  the  citizen 
of  San  Benito  county  whose  home  is  here,  and  who  expects  that 
in  the  end,  his  dust  will  commingle  with  her  generous  soil,  and 
who  hopes  that  the  hallowed  spot  where  he  will  find  his  last 
rest  will  be  kept  green  by  those  of  his  blood,  who  will  take  his 
place  and  work  as  he  has  wrought,  who,  having  traveled  from 
afar,  and  seen  many  lands,  will  be  satisfied  to  exclaim  with 
Virgil's  wanderer, — 

"ffaec  sitpalria  Mica," 
Will  be  satisfied  to  examine  beneath  the  surface  to  learn  the 
motives  that  actuated  the  pioneers  of  a  hundred  years  ago, 
who,  few  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  the  faith  that  was  in  them, 
undertook  to  conquer  California,  not  with  the  strong  hand  and 
the  sword,  but  with  the  word  of  the  Master  whom  they  served. 
To  such,  I  feel  convinced,  a  brief  account  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  territory  that  now  constitutes  the  county  of  San 
Benito,  and  of  the  struggles  of  the  early  Franciscan  Friars, 
who  reclaimed  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  from  barbarism,  will 
not  be  wholly  devoid  of  interest.  I  am  well  advised  of  the 
difficulties  that  will  confront  the  chronicler  of  eafly  events, 
when  he  enters  upon  the  domain  of  history,  that  period  in  the 
history  of  this  section  of  California  which  extends  beyond  the 
memory  of  man. 

EFFECT   OF  THE  MISSIONARIES'   LABORS. 

The  missionary  friars  in  Upper  California  were  either 
oblivious  of,  or  indifferent  to,  the  fact  that  they  were  sowing  in 
the  wilderness  the  seeds  of  an  empire  of  civilization,  wealth 
and  progress,  that  would  survive  the  race  of  Indians,  whose 
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"  untutored  minds  "  were  the  lode-stone  that  first  attracted  civ- 
ilization to  California. 

So  it  often  happens  that  causes  wonderfully  insignificant 
in  themselves  produce,  without  design,  effects  marvelously 
gieat  and  beneficial  to  the  human  family. 

It  is  often  questioned,  if  the  Indian  gained  much  in  the  bar- 
gain, by  which  he  gave  his  rude  habits  of  the  barbarous  state 
in  exchange  for  the  discipline  of  Christianity,  and  the  vices  of 
civilization. 

Let  this  problem  be  solved,  by  those  who  are  willing  to 
speculate  upon  it,  as  it  may,  it  is  manifest  that  (speaking 
temporally)  the  Indian  was  the  loser,  and  the  white  man  the 
gainer.  The  Indian  lost  his  country,  his  existence;  even  his 
race  in  California  is  now  well-nigh  a  matter  of  history  only. 
There  are  so  few  of  the  aboriginals  or  their  descendants  now 
living,  that  they  may  be  classed  with  the  extinct  races. 

The  friars  were  likewise  indifferent  to  the  fact,  that  those 
who  would  succeed  them  would  glean  ardently  but  unsuccess- 
fully, for  incidents  and  events  in  their  lives  that  might  illus- 
trate the  character  of  their  undertaking,  and  afford  a  measure 
by  which  their  efforts  and  the  result  might  be  judged. 

With  that  singleness  of  purpose  that  was  peculiar  tc  the 
early  missionary  in  California,  they  seem  to  have  devoted 
themselves  solely  to  the  reclamation  of  the  Indian;  and  there 
is  nothing  in  the  California  mission  records  like  a  diary,  or 
detailed  account  of  the  incidents  of  their  lives  of  labor. 

No  event  seems  to  have  been  worthy  of  record  and  perpetu- 
ation, unless  it  bore  some  intimate  relationship  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  Indian. 

True,  there  is  an  occasional  brief  reference  in  a  marginal  or 
foot-note,  to  circumstances  connected  with,  or  characteristics 
of,  some  tribe  or  nation  of  Indians,  but  as  a  rule  these  remarks 
are  too  brief  to  be  of  much  historical  value. 

•      LITTLE  KNOWLEDGE   PROM   EARLY   RECORDS. 

In  such  of  the  mission  records  as  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
examining  (and  I  understand  that  the  entries  in  all  the  books, 
from  SanDiego  to  Sonoma,  are  of  the  same  general  character),  I 
failed  to  find  any  reference,  that  would  be  of  particular  advan- 
tage to  the  historian,  to  the  habits,  temper,  disposition,  relig- 
ious belief,  or  form  of  worship  of  the  aboriginal  natives  of 
Upper  California. 

A  record  of  every  baptism,  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  was 
entered  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity  and  exactness, 
not  omitting  the  tribal  relation,  ''gentile  name,"  parentage, 
sponsors,  etc.,  while  the  more  interesting  fact  (to  this  genera- 
tion at  least),  of  the  foundation  of  the  mission,  and  its  final 
completion  and  dedication,  with  the  impressive  ceremonies  that 
we  know  "were  wont  to  be  observed,  was  passed  by  with  a  bare 
mention. 

Perhaps  the  good  fathers  feared  that  the  diablillos,  as  Fr. 


Junipero  Serra  called  them,  would  contest  their  right  to  labor 
in  the  Lord's  vineyard,  and  so,  were  indisposed  to  waste  time, 
or  undertake  any  other  tast  than  the,  to  them,  all-important 
work  of  Christianizing  the  savage. 

It  may  be  further  urged  in  palliation  of  this  apparent  neg- 
lect that  the  missionaries  valued  the  land  only  for  the  oppor- 
tunities it  afforded  them  of  making  converts.  They  little 
dreamed  .hat  the  mother  countries,  Spain  and  Mexico,  to 
which  they  owed  allegiance,  and  for  whose  civilization  and 
comforts  they  doubtless  often  yearned,  would,  before  the  lapse 
of  a  century  be  out-ranked  in  wealth  and  political  importance 
by  California,  the  despised,  and  to  Europeans,  almost  terra 
incognita. 

Whatever  view  may  be  held  with  respect  to  the  supposed 
benefits  accruing  to  the  Indian  from  Christianity,  and  however 
severely  the  modes  of  the  missionaries  may  be  criticised,  the 
fact  that  they  were  honest,  patient,  and  sincere  in  their  work, 
that  they  at  times  treated  their  proselytes  with  severity,  as 
children  are  corrected,  but  never  with  injustice  or  cruelty,  that 
they  braved  death  and  often  met  it,  at  the  hands  of  the  objects 
of  their  solicitude,  will  stand  as  an  enduring  monument  to  their 
glory  as  long  as  valorous  deeds  shall  continue  to  be  named 
with  commendation. 

THE    BIRTH   OF    THE   COUNTY. 

"  An  Act  to  create  the  county  of  San  Benito,  to  establish  the 
boundaries  thereof — approved  February  12,  1874," — is  the  title 
of  the  organic  Act,  which  gave  to  the  people  of  this  county  the 
right  to  administer  their  own  local  affairs  through  officers  of 
their  own  selection,  as  one  of  the  political  sub-divisions  of  the 
State.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act  the  new  county  was  carved 
out  of  territory  formerly  belonging  to  Monterey  county. 

The  "  division  "  question  had  not  been  agitated  prior  to  the 
year  1868.  In  that  year  the  east  half  of  the  rancho  San 
Justo  was  purchased  by  the  "  San  Justo  Homestead  Associa- 
tion," a  corporation. 

The  object  of  the  association  was  to  subdivide  its  purchase 
into  small  farms,  to  cultivate  the  same,  and  if  deemed  advis- 
able by  the  incorporators,  to  establish  a  town  for  the  conven- 
ience and  profit  of  its  members, 

The  incorporators  were  nearly  all  industrious,  energetic,  and 
practical  farmers.  The  rancho  was  subdivided  into  two  classes 
of  farms,  agricultural  and  grazing.  The  whole  number  of  lots 
was  fifty -one;  lot  number  fifty-one  was  set  apart  as  a  town 
site,  and  subdivided  into  town  or  building  lots. 

The  fanning  lots  were  sold  at  public  auction,  for  a  premium 
for  choice  of  lots.  The  premiums  went  into  a  common  fund 
that  was  to  be  devoted  to  satisfying,  in  part,  the  purchase 
price  of  the  rancho. 

At  the  sale  of  lots  the  bidding  was  spirited  and  determined. 
John  Wright,  one  of  the  original  incorporators,  opened  the  sale 
with  an  offer  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  first  choice,  bid 
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T.  S.  Hawkins,  now  President  of  the  Bank  at  Hollister,  finally 
became  the  purchaser  for  the  sum  of  six  thousand  fiv<-  hundred 
dollars.  This  was  at  the  time  considered  to  be  an  extrava- 
gant price,  but  subsequent  events  have  de strated  that  the 

investment  was  judicious  and  well  considered. 

The  spirited  bidding,  and  the  prompt  measures  taken  to 
utilize  their  property,  made  it  manifest  that  the  new  settlers 
had  come  here  to  stay. 

HOLLISTER   IN    TTS    INFANCY. 

The  determined  spirit  of  the  little  colony,  and  the  extension 
of  the  Tres  Pinos  branch  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad, 
which  extended  to  the  new  town  of  Hollister,  thereby  opening 
up  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  country,  established  the 
San  Justo  Homestead  Association  and  its  incident,  the  town 
of  Hollister,  beyond  a  doubt. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  the  new  colony,  and  its 
struggling  town,  had  been  spoken  of  sometimes  patronizingly, 
sometimes  connniseratingly,  and  always  indifferently,  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  adjoining  towns  and  the  neighboring  and  more  favored 
sections. 

About  this  time  Gilroy  and  San  Juan,  the  nearest  towns, 
were  at  the  height  of  their  commercial  prosperity.  They  had 
heen  commercial  rivals  since  the  advent  of  the  railroad  to 
Gilroy.  Prior  to  that  time  Gilroy  was  not  commercially 
important,  but  being  the  terminus  of  a  line  of  railroad,  it 
naturally  became  the  depot  and  distributing  point  for  a  large 
section  of  country.  San  Juan  was  being  worsted  in  the  fight 
for  business;  she  was  no  longer  the  rendezvous  for  the  traders 
who  did  business  with  southern  California,  nor  the  starting- 
point  and  base  of  supplies  for  seven  lines  of  daily  stages,  and  the 
immense  business  of  the  New  Idria  Quicksilver  Mining  Com- 
pany, as  she  had  been  in  former  years. 


HOLLISTER  GAINS   PROMINENCE. 

When  the  line  of  the  railroad  was  extended  beyond  Gilroy, 
towards  Tres  Pinos,  it  tarried  long  enough  at  Hollister  to  bring 
that  place  prominently  before  the  public,  as  the  base  of  sup- 
plies, and  the  shipping  point  for  a  section  of  country  extending 
at  least  a  hundred  miles  east  and  south. 

By  this  change,  the  condition  of  Gilroy  was  not  improved 
but  that  of  San  Juan  was  made  infinitely  worse,  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  Hollister  would  thereafter  be  the  Mecca 
of  its  immediate  vicinage,  whither  would  flock  the  good,  the 
bad  and  the  indifferent-the  natural  elements  of  every  new 
town  The  good  seeking  to  profit  by  honest  efforts,  and  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  natural  business  advantages  offered; 
the  bad  seeking,  as  they  always  will  under  similar  circum- 
stances, to  live,  as  parasites,  by  the  efforts  and  errors  ot  others; 
whde  the  indifferent  wdll  drift  aimlessly  with  the  tide  where- 
ever  it  may  lead. 


HOLLISTER   GROWS   RAPIDLY. 

The  population  in  and  about  the  new  town  grew  as  surpris- 
ingly rapid  as  it  was  gratifying  to  the  projectors  of  the  San 
Justo  Colony.  The  census  returns  of  1870  showed  a  popula- 
tion in  Hollister  of  about  three  hundred;  three  years  later,  the 
most  careful  did  not  estimate  its  population  at  less  than  two 
thousand  persons;  to  this,  as  a  factor  to  bo  considered  in  esti- 
mating the  town 's  importance,  was  to  be  added  the  great 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  outlying  districts,  which 
showed  a  gain  of  a  hundred-fold  in  the  same  time. 

PETITION   FOR  DIVISION   OF   MONTEREY. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  "peo- 
ple beyond  the  mountain,"  as  they  were  called  by  the  citizens 
of  Monterey,  Castroville  and  Salinas,  the  principal  towns  of 
Monterey  county,  should  be  ambitious  to  set  up  for  themselves, 
and  ask  for  a  division  of  the  common  territory,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  county.  When,  in  connection  with  the  facts 
already  adverted  to,  the  further  fact  is  considered,  that  the  two 
sections  are  separated  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  serve 
as  a  natural  barrier  to  trade  and  intercourse,  the  prayer  and 
just  demands  of  the  divisionists  were  unanswerable. 

But  the  petition  was  met  by  the  anti-divisionists  with  the 
plea  of  inexpediency:  The  fact  was  dwelt  upon,  that  Monterey 
county,  as  a  whole,  had  grown  to  be  politically  and  commer- 
cially important,  and  that  sub-division,  and  the  creation  of  two 
counties,  would  lessen  the  importance  of  both  sections.  This 
was  in  a  measure  true,  but  it  was  treated  as  a  matter  of  sec- 
ondary importance  by  the  friends  of  division.  The  great  con- 
venience of  the  people  of  the  eastern  section  was  the  primary 
consideration.  The  new  county  would  best  subserve  this  end, 
and  this  they  were  determined  to  have,  or  nothing. 

CONTEST  OVER  THE  NEW  COUNTY. 

And  so  the  sectional  fight  was  inaugurated.  It  was  waged 
fiercely,  and  with  determination,  but  never  with  rancor,  or  a 
degree  of  feeling  that  was  not  naturally  or  excusably  engen- 
dered by  the  local  importance  of  the  measure  discussed.  The 
citizens  of  neither  section  were  actuated  by  malevolent  feelings 
toward  the  other.  "Division"  and  "No-Division"  were  the 
shibboleths,  respectively,  of  the  eastern  and  western  sections. 
The  election  of  a  representative  in  the  Legislature  was  made  to 
hinge  on  the  one  important  question.  Republicans,  for  the  time 
being,  forgot  their  fealty  to  their  party,  and  Democrats  were 
found  counseling  with  their  traditional  enemies— the  Repub- 
licans. 

The  divisionists  were  in  the  minority,  and  were  defeated  at 
the  ensuing  election,  but  they  were  not  conquered.  In  the 
election  which  followed,  they  returned  to  the  charge.     No 
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divisional  would  accept  a  nomination  for  any  office  on  either 
political  ticket,  though  the  bribe  was  often  tendered  in  the 
shape  of  nominations  for  the  most  desirable  county  offices,  on 
both  the  Democratic  and  Kepublican  tickets. 

An  illustration  of  the  unanimity  of  feeling  that  prevailed 
among  the  people  of  San  Benito  county,  may  be  found  in  the 
recorded  fact  that,  at  one  of  the  elections,  whereat  an  Assem- 
blyman was  to  be  chosen,  Mr.  J.  E.  Hibbron,  the  anti-division 
candidate,  and  a  gentleman  of.  excellent  private  character,  and 
unexceptionable  public  and  political  record,  received  at  Holhster 
precinct,  out  of  a  total  of  several  hundred,  the  "  beggarly 
amount "  of  eight  votes— this,  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  Senatorship  was  one  of  the  issues,  and  it  was 
said  that  there  was  money  in  the  right. 

FRIENDS   OF  NEW   COUNTY   SUCCESSFUL. 

Finally,  as  a  result  of  persistent  and  united  effort,  and  by 
the  exercise  of  superior  political  tactics,  the  divisionists  elected 
their  candidate  by  a  small  majority.  This  result  transferred 
the  contest  from  the  political  arena  of  Monterey  county  to  the 
Legislative  halls  at  Sacramento,  but  did  not  end  it. 

The  divisionists  secured  their  next  victory,  after  a  most 
determined  fight,  in  the  Assembly,  where  the  bill  creating  the 
new  county  originated.  Next,  the  Senate  approved  of  the 
measure,  but  this  was  by  a  bare  majority. 

The  friends  of  division  were  jubilant,  guns  were  fired,  and 
many  other  signs  of  approval  were  manifested  by  the  citizens 
of  Hollister.  But  these  rejoicings  were  premature,  for  still  the 
fight  went  on.  Governor  Booth  was  importuned — as  only 
"  members  of  the  third  house  "  know  how  to  importune,  and 
make  the  executive's  life  miserable— to  veto  the  bill.  And  it 
is  said  that  the  Governor  had,  at  one  time,  determined  to 
withhold  his  official  sanction  from  the  measure.  But  the  array 
of  facts,  data  and  figures  which  was  submitted  to  him,  could 
not  be  answered  or  contradicted  by  the  enemies  of  the  bill. 

SAN  BENITO  COUNTY  ORGANIZED. 

On  the  12th  day  of  February,  1874,  Governor  Booth  approved 
the  Act,  and  the  County  of  San  Benito  was  privileged  to 
embark  on  her  career  of  prosperity,  in  which  there  has  been 
no  permanent  halt  up  to  this  day. 

Where  so  many  were  equally  interested,  and  where  all 
labored  so  zealously  and  so  well,  it  would  seem  to  be  an  invid- 
ious discrimination  to  name  any  person  in  particular  as  entitled 
to  the  credit  of  bringing  about  the  happy  consummation. 

The  Act  creating  the  county  provided  that  the  Governor 
should  appoint  five  commissioners,  who  were  charged  with  its 
organization.  As  such  commissioners,  T.  S.  Hawkins,  Jesse 
Whitton,  Mark  Pomeroy,  John  Breen,  and  H.  M.  Hayes  were 
appointed. 


This  commission  met  at  Hollister  on  February  18,  1874,  and 
organized  by  electing  John  Breen  as  its  President  and  H.  M. 
Hayes  its  Secretary. 

COUNTY   DIVIDED   INTO   FOUR   TOWNSHIPS. 

The  new  county  was  subdivided  into  four  townships,  viz.: 
Holhster,  San  Juan,  San  Benito,  and  Paicines,  and  three  super- 
visoral  districts,  designated  as  one,  two  and  three.  District 
number  one  was  composed  of  Hollister  township,  district  num- 
ber two  of  San  Juan  township,  and  district  number  three  of 
San  Benito  and  Paicines  townships. 

The  new  county  was  to  get  her  complement  of  officers  by 
appointment  from  the  Governor  and  special  election.  James 
F.  Breen,  who  had- resigned  the  County  Judgeship  of  Monterey 
county,  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  the  same  position  in 
San  Benito  county;  while  the  commissioners,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  organic  Act,  ordered  and  proclaimed  an  election 
to  be  held  throughout  the  county,  on  the  26th  day  of  March, 
1874,  whereat  the  required  county  officers  were  to  be  chosen, 
and  the  county  seat  was  to  be  permanently  located  by  popular 
vote. 

FIRST   COUNTY   OFFICERS   ELECTED. 

Pursuant  to  the  proclamation,  the  election  was  held,  and  the 
official  canvass  of  the  vote,  by  the  commissioners,  showed  the 
popular  candidates  for  the  various  offices  to  have  been  the 
following:  Benjamin  F.  Ross,  Sheriff  and  ex-ojjficio  Tax  Col- 
lector; H.  M.  Hayes,  County  Clerk  and  Recorder;  N.  N. 
Briggs,  District  Attorney;  Thomas  McMabon,  Treasurer; 
Hayden  Dowdy,  Assessor;  F.  P.  McCray,  Surveyor;  H.  Z. 
Morris,  Superintendent  of  Schools;  J.  M.  Black,  Coroner  and 
Public  Administrator.  The  following  Supervisor's  were  elected : 
For  district  number  one,  Mark  Pomeroy  ;  for  district  number 
two,  Hon.  Thos.  Flint;  and  for  district  number  three,  D.  J. 
Watson. 

Thus  was  consummated  the  division  of  Monterey  county, 
and  the  creation  and  organization  of  the  new  county  of  San 
Benito. 

Irreconcilable    differences    having  arisen  between  the  two 

x  a 

counties  with  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  the  debt,  and  the 
distribution  of  the  assets  of  the  old  county,  and  it  appearing 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  passed  for  that 
purpose  (Cal.  Statutes,  1873-4,  p.  428),  could  not  solve  the  diffi- 
culty, an  Act  amendatory  of  the  foregoing,  was  approved 
March  1(1,  1876.     (Cal.  Statutes,  1875-6,  p.  177.) 

COUNTY   INDEBTEDNESS    ARRANGED. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  last-named  Act,  the  Boards  of 
Supervisors  of  Monterey  and  San  Benito  counties  jointly 
selected  a  commission  consisting  of  five  members.    Of  this  com 
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mission,  two  weir-  named  by   Monterey,  two  by  San   Benito, 
and  the  fifth  by  the  Judge  of  the  Twentieth  Judicial    District 
Court.    The  commission  met  at  Salinas  City  ;  inventoried  and 
appraised  the  property  and  assets  of  each  county;  ascertained 
the  amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  Monterey  county  on  the 
12th  day  of  February,  1874,  the  date  on  which  the  Act  creat- 
ing San  Benito  county  became  a  law.     It  was  found  that  the 
amount  of  the  county  del  it  exceeded  the  value  of   the  property 
and  assets  in   both    counties.     Following  the  requirements  of 
the  statute,  the  commissioners  deducted  the  total  value  of  assets 
from  the  total  indebtedness,  anil  ascertained  the  proportion  of 
the  debt  due  from  San  Benito  county  to  be  S5,S08.56,  for  which 
amount  bonds  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  payable  in  five  years,  were  issued  and  made  payable 
to  the  order  of  Monterey  county.    And  thus  was  severed  the  last 
tie  of  a  political  or  business  character  that  connected  San  Benito 
county  with  its  parent,  Monterey  county.     True,  San  Benito 
county  "  went  into  the  world  without  a  'portion,'"  and  in  lieu 
thereof  she  was  compelled  to  shoulder  a  part  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  her  parent.     But  her  people  did    not  complain. 
The  arrangement  seemed  to  them  to  ho  equitable;  and  as  in 
their  bitter  fight  for  division  they  had  always  claimed  to  be 
demanding  only  justice,  they  were  equally  willing  to  do  that 
which  seemed  to  be  just.     They  did  not  stop  to  inquire  if  the 
larce  debt  hanging  over  the  mother  county  was  the  result  o£ 
mismanagement  or  improvidence,  as  was  sometimes  charged, 
but  becoming  satisfied  that  the  debt  was  legally  acknowledged, 
they  willingly   contributed  their  portion.     If  West  Virginia 
could  boast  of  such  a  record,  the  "  mother  of  States  and  of 
presidents  "  would  be  happier  to-day,  than  she  seems  to  be,  and 
perhaps,  the  dead  lock  would  not  exist  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 

FIRST   AMERICAN   FLAG  OF   CONQUEST   IN  CALIFORNIA. 


act;  and  the  Commodore  himself,  on  the  following  day.  hauled 
down  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  saluted  the  Mexican  flag,  which 
he  caused  to  be  run  up  in  its  place;  while  he  in  person  made 
full  and  ample  apologies  to  the  then  Governor  of  California, 
BSicheltorena. 

GENERAL    FREMONT'S  OPERATIONS. 

The  facts  on  which  San  Benito  county  bases  her  claims  to 
the  honor  are  about  as  follows:  In  March,  1816,  J.  C.  Fremont, 
who  afterward  acquired  notoriety  as  the  commander  of  the 
Federal  forces  in  Missouri,  during  the  late  Rebellion,  and  who  is 
now  the  Territorial  Governor  of  Arizona,  was  a  brevet  captain 
in  the  corps  of  United  States  topographical  engineers.  He  had 
been  dispatched,  by  the  United  States  authorities,  ostensibly  on 
a  tour  of  exploration  to  Oregon  and  California  ;  but  really 
holding,  it  is  said,  secret  instructions  with  reference  to  the  then 
impending  trouble  between  the  United  States  and  the  Mexican 
Governments. 

Captain  Fremont  finding  that  his  men  and  beasts  were  in  an 
exhausted  condition,  in  consequence  of  the  hardships  experi- 
enced on  the  trans-continental  trip,  halted  his  command  near 
the  California  line,  and  with  a  few  men  proceeded  to  San  Juan 
Bautista,  where  Genera)  Castro,  one  of  the  military  command- 
ers of  California,  was  temporarily  sojourning. 

Captain  Fremont  declared  his  mission  to  be  to  get  Governor 
Castro's  permission  to  lead  his  company  into  the  valleys  of 
California,  in  order  to  recruit  his  exhausted  beasts  on  the  lux- 
uriant grass  growing  at  that  season  of  the  year,  and  to  lay  in  a 
supply  of  dried  meat  from  the  elk,  deer,  and  antelope  which 
were  known  to  be  abundant,  and  easily  taken  with  the  rifle. 

General  Castro,  who  was  naturally  a  hospitable  gentleman, 
readily  gave  the  desired  permission. 


The  San  Benito  Advance  of  January  29,  1881,  contains 
the  following  item  :— 

"The  soil  of  San  Benito  county  claims  the  honor  of  having 
sustained  the  first  American  flag  of  conquest  ever  unfurled  to 
a  California  'breeze'  General  Fremont  having  floated  the 
U  S  flag  on  the  Gabilan  peak  in  March,  1846." 

This  statement  has  been  often  challenged  as  not  being  a  his- 
torical fact.  But  I  believe  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
connected  with  the  conquest  and  possession  of  California  by  the 
United  States,  will  justify  the  assertion. 

B  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  taking  of  Mon- 
terey and  the  raising  of  the  American  flag  over  that  town  by 
C  mmodore  Jones  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  on  October  19  18« 
not  enter  into  the  account;  inasmuch  as  the  actum  o  the  Com 
ZlZ  was  premature,  and  in  no  sense  a  justifiable  aking, 
because  his  Government  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Mexico 
And  moreover,  the   United  States  authorities  repudiated  the 


FREMONT  ORDERED  TO  QUIT  THE  COUNTY. 

But  reflecting  later  that  the  young  Captain  was  in  command 
of  a  company  of  hated  Americaiws,  and  being  doubtless 
advised  by  the  Home  Government  that  the  United  States  was 
nibbling  at  California,  as  it  had  already  taken  a  large  mouthful 
of  Mexican  territory,  by  fomenting  the  trouble  that  led  to  the 
loss  of  Texas,  he  countermanded  the  permission,  and  sent  a  per- 
emptory order  to  Fremont  to  quit  the  country  or  bear  the  con- 
sequences, which,  it  was  hinted,  would  be  death. 

Captain  Fremont's  instructions  were,  in  part,  not  to  precipi- 
tate any  difficulties  with  the  Mexican  authorities  in  California, 
and  in  no  case  to  be  the  aggressor.  Here  then,  was  a  serious 
difficulty;  acting  on  the  permission  previously  given,  to  go 
where  he  pleased,  he  had  led  his  company  to  the  vicinity  of 
San  Juan,  and  was  remounting  his  men,  by  buying  or  exchang- 
ing for  horses,  with  the  natives,  as  he  found  most  convenient  _ 
and  in  laying  in  a  supply  of  dried  beef,  which  he  found  no  dif- 
ficulty in  purchasing  at  San  Juan  Mission. 
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Naturally,  he  was  somewhat  alarmed,  and  greatly  incensed 
by  the  General's  curt  message.  He  considered  that  he  was 
justified  in  treating  Castro's  conduct  as  a  breach  of  faith,  and 
so  he  returned  an  answer  as  defiant  as  the  message,  to  the 
effect  that  "  he  would  go  when  he  got  ready." 

As  a  soldier,  he  feared  nothing;  but  as  a  diplomat,  he  was 
not  sure  that  he  was  not  transcending  his  orders.  He  was, 
doubtless,  well  advised  that  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
California  was  to  be  acquired  either  by  treaty,  purchase  or  con- 
quest; but  his  part  in  the  game  was  not  "  to  spring  the  mine," 
and  he  feared  that  he  might  blunder  on  land  as  Commodore 
Jones  had  blundered  at  sea  a  few  years  before.  (  And  all 
the  time  he  was  hopeful  that  General  Castro  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  promulgation  of  the  order,  and  not  attempt 
to  enforce  it.  But  he  was  disappointed.  No  sooner  had  the 
General  received  the  defiant  answer,  than  he  treated  it  as  an 
act  of  hostility;  he  sent  messengers  over  the  country  hearing 
the  peculiarly  Mexican  proclamation  that  the  soil  of  California 
was  being  desecrated  by  the  Americanos  del  Norte,  and  appeal- 
ing to  his  countrymen  to  take  horse  and  arms  (the  Californians 
always  fought  on  horseback)  and  annihilate  the  invaders. 

This  appeal  met  with  a  ready  response.  Soon  a  cavalry 
squadron  of  five  or  six  hundred  men  rendezvoused  on  the 
Salinas  plains  near  Natividad. 

FREMONT  RETIRES   TO   GABILAN  PEAK. 

Matters  began  to  look  serious,  and  Captain  Fremont  con- 
cluded to  retire,  at  his  leisure  however,  but  to  leave  nothing 
undone  to  make  an  available  defense  if  attacked.  He  accord- 
ingly abandoned  the  Mission  of  San  Juan,  and  led  his  company, 
with  their  horses,  provisions,  and  such  munitions  of  war  as  he 
had,  up  the  steep  acclivities  leading  to  the  Gabilan,  or  Fre- 
mont's peak  as  it  is  oftener  and  more  appropriately  called, 
which  overlooks  the  towns  of  Hollister  and  San  Juan.  He 
there  camped,  erected  a  flag-staff,  and  unfurled  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  calmly  awaited  the  attack.  But  the  attack  was 
not  delivered;  Castro  manceuvred  his  command,  deployed  his 
skirmishers,  and  exhibited  a  variety  of  "  high  fantastic  military 
tricks  "  at  the  foot  of  the  Gabilan  mountains.  He  issued  hourly 
proclamations  and  bulletins,  relating  to  the  ruthless  invad- 
ers, and  fixing  the  exact  hour  at  which  he  would  give  the  com- 
mand to  charge  (due  notice  of  which  was  always  imparted  to 
the  little  band  behind  their  improvised  rampart  on  the  hill). 
But  as  often  as  the  command  to  charge  was  given,  the  courage 
of  the  soldier,  like  that  of  Bob  Acres,  oozed  out  at  his  fingers' 
end,  or  elsewhere. 

GENERAL   CASTRO   DECLINES  TO    FIGHT. 

Finding  that  something  more  than  the  "  pomp  and  circum- 
stance of  war  "  was  necessary  to  dislodge  the  enemy,  but  hav- 


in*  no  other  resources  at  his  command,  the  General  concluded 
to°withdraw  his  forces.  But  being  somewhat  careful  of  his- 
reputation  as  a  military  man,  he  issued  another  bulletin,  osten- 
sibly to  Fremont,  but  really  to  his  own  command. 

This  bulletin  was  to  the  effect  that  the  General  and  his  sol- 
diers were  anxious  to  fight,  and  to  shed  their  blood,  but  that  they 
were  not  disposed  to  climb  the  mountains  to  do  so.  The  bulle- 
tin concluded  with  the  challenge:  "  Salganse  al  plan,  yonosoy 
eierdo-come  down  to  the  plain,  I  am  not  an  elk;"  meaning 
that  it  was  not  convenient  for  him  to  follow  his  enemy  to  the 
mountain  retreat. 

SPOT   WHERE   FIRST   FLAG  WAS   RAISED. 

The  spot  where  Captain  Fremont  halted  his  company,  and 
raised  the  flag,  is  on  the  San  Benito  side  of  the  division  line 
between  Monterey  and  San  Benito  counties;  and  the  prominent 
peak  which  rises  just  above  the  spot,  is  to-day  better  known  as 
Fremont's  peak  than  as  the  Gabilan  peak,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Californians.  And  so  it  is  that  San  Benito  county  claims,  with 
justice,  that  her  soil  supported  the  first  American  flag  of  con- 
quest that  was  ever  unfurled  to  a  California  breeze.  It  is  to 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Commodore  Sloat  did  not  raise  the  Amer- 
ican flag  over  Monterey  until  July  10, 1846  ;  and  that  the  famous 
"  Bear  Flag,"  which  was  American  in  sentiment  if  not  in  design, 
was  not  raised  by  Ide  at  Sonoma,  until  June  of  the  same  year* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  the  subject  farther,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  Fremont  out  of  his  unpleasant  predica- 
ment. Finding  that  Castro  had  dismissed  his  men  to  San  Juan 
and  Monterey,  possibly  on  furlough  to  recuperate  after  the 
arduous  campaign,  and  being  satisfied  that  the  "battle"  would 
not  be  fought,  Fremont  determined  to  retire  towards  the  Ore- 
gon line,  there  to  await  further  developments.  With  this  end 
in  view,  he  struck  camp  and  leisurely  followed  the  summit  of 
the  Gabilan  range,  at  no  point  descending  to  the  valleys,  until 
he  reached  the  Cholon,  now  known  as  Bear  valley,  in  San 
Benito  county.  From  thence  he  struck  to  the  north,  passing 
through  the  "Big  Panoche"  valley  to  the  San  Joaquin,  where 
he  was  tarrying  when  the  "stirring  news,"  that  he  had  been 
expecting,  reached  him,  that  the  United  States  had  declared 
war  against  Mexico,  and  that  he  was  to  seize  and  hold  Califor- 
nia, with  all  the  resources  at  his  command. 

The  subsequent  events  relating  to  the  conquest  of  California 
are  part  of  the  military  and  political  history  of  this  State,  and 
they  will  not  be  again  referred  to  in  this  sketch,  unless  the 
shifting  scenes  should  exhibit  the  characters  on  the  soil  of  San 
Benito  county. 

CHARACTER   OF  GENERAL   CASTRO. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  however,  I  desire 
to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  General  Don  Jose  Castro,  Mili- 

•  More  fully  ejplalncd  ii,  "  Ouueral  History,"  pup  47. 
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tary  Commandant  of  Upper  i  California  in  the  year  Is+U.  The 
readei  may  have  got  thcimpression  from  the  foregoing  remarks, 
that  General  Castro  was  lacking  in  physical  courage.  Such 
was  not  the  case.  He  was  a  brave,  hospitable  and  eourteous 
gentleman,  as  the  writer  of  this,  and  many  others  who  are  still 
living  in  this  an<l  Monterey  county,  can  testify  from  then' 
personal  knowledge  and  acquaintance  with  him. 

N „.  wiU,  when  acquainted  with  the  character  and  condi-  | 

tion  Of  the  opposing  forces  at  tile  Gabilan,  deny  that  Castro 
manifested  commendable  judgment  and  discretion  in  declining 
to  attack  Fremont. 

Fremont's  command  was  composed  of  brave,  hardy  pioneers, 
every  one  of  them  trained  Indian   fighters— Kit  Carson  being 
of  the  number.     These  facts  wore  well  known  to  Castro,  whose 
force,  though  numerically  greater  than  Fremont's,  by  five  to 
one,  could  in  no  sense  be  called  soldiers.     It  was  composed  of 
native  Californians  from  the  adjoining  towns  and  neighboring 
ranchos.     Their  weapons  were  the  riatn  and  a  lance  with  a 
long  staff.     About  fifty  stand  of  the  antiquated  Hint-lock  mus- 
ket" which  was,  as  a  rule,  more  fatal  in  its  effects  to  him  who 
discharged  it  than  to  the  enemy,  by  reason  of  its  recoil,  were 
also  at  hand.    But  I  have  been  informed  by  a  native  California,!, 
who  claims  to  have  been  of  Castro's  party,  that  the  officer  at 
Monterey  who  filled  Castro's  requisition  for  arms  and  ammu- 
nition, promptly  forwarded  the  flint-locks,  but  forgot  the  gun- 
powder     Be  that  as  it  may,  actuated  either  by  fear  that  the 
guns  might  be  captured  by  the  Americans,  or  perhaps  ind.gnant 
at  the  quarter-master's  oversight,  the  General  ordered  the  guns 
pitched  into  the  Stokes  lagoon,  and  there  they  remain  to  tins 
day,  as  my  informant  says.  _ 

General  Castro  manifested  his  patriotism  by  declining  to  tor- 
swear  his  allegiance  to  the  Mexican  Government,  as  he  might 
have  done  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo.  As  soon  as  California  was  officially  recognized  as 
American  territory,  he  removed  to  Sonora,  and  was  there  hon- 
0,ed  by  his  Government  with  the  position  of  Military  Governor 
of  that  territory.  He  died  there  by  the  hand  of  violence  while 
in  the  performance  of  his  official  duties. 

GENERAL   CASTRO'S   HOSPITABLE   NATURE. 

The  reader  is  asked  to  judge  for  himself,  as  to  the  General's 

hospitable  nature,  when  he  is  informed  of  a  circumstance  that 

ed  at  San  Juan  in  the  year  1848.     A  family  of  imim- 

"ntTpart  of  the  Donner  party-came  to  San  Juan  early  in 

Car's*  seeking  for  a  place  to  locate.    They  werewith 

out  Liter  orprovisions,or  the  means  of  procuring  them.    As 

on!  the  fact  became  known  to  General  Castro,  he  vacated 

"own  house,  which  was  the  best  in  the  town,  and  insisted 

In  the  immigrants  taking  possession  until  they  could  make 

leU^n "and  this  without  pay  or  any  expectation  of 

"Tol ully  appreciate  this  generous  act,  it  should  be  borne  in 


mind  that  General  Castro  was  oi !  the  mosl  ui promising 

opponents  of  the  invaders    and    imerican  aggr 

understood-il     tnthefiel soldier,  and  in  the  ayml !o 

as  a  prefect,  he  was  one  of  ths  foremost  men  of  his  time  He 
received  the  heaviest  blows,  and  sustained  the  most  humiliating 

defeats  fr the  invaders      And  when  peace  was:  proclaimed, 

„  bitter  was  his  feeling  that  he.  and  another  mat,  ol  hie , 

were  the  solitary  exceptions  among  all  the  Mexican  subjects  in 
California  who,  by  a  positive  act  and  declaration,  declined  the 
proffer  of  American  citizenship. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  must  have  been  a  heart  full  of 
generous  impulses  and  kind  feelings  thai  could  prompt  the  man 
to  pity  the  unfortunates  of  the  alien,  hated  race,  and  so  Doblj 
minister  to  their  wants.  The  writer  of  this  was  a  member  of 
that  succored  family,  and  he  will  always  bear  in  kind  remem- 
brance the  name  of  General  Don  Jose  Castro. 


Modern  San  Juan. 

The  town  of  San  Juan  is  sometimes  designated  by  the  appel- 
lation South,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  a  town  of  the  same 
name  in  Nevada  county,  in  this  State.  This  designation  is 
unnecessary  and  improper.  The  two  towns  are  officially 
known  as  San  Juan  and  North  San  Juan  ;  they  are  so  desig- 
nated in  the  post-office  directory.  If  the  mission  is  to  be 
honored  with  a  prefix,  or  suffix,  it  should  be  either  San  Juan 
Bautista,  or  San  Juan  Mission,  the  names  it  received  from  its 
founders,  the  Franciscan  Friars. 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  San  Juan  has,  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  survived  its  days  of  prosperity.  Its  deca- 
dence is  not  attributable  to  a  lack  of  natural  advantages,  but 
rather  to  artificial  causes.  The  railroad  is  indirectly  the  cause 
of  its  laek  of  business  and  prosperity.  Had  the  line  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  not  diverged  from  its  projected  and 
surveyed  route,  in  order  to  reach  the  rich  and  never-fading 
Pajaro  valley,  San  Juan  would  to-day  be  one  of  the  prosperous 
towns  of  central  California. 

It  has  advantages,  both  as  to  site  and  surroundings,  that 
few  towns  in  California  can  boast  of.  The  founders  of  the 
California  missions  manifested  rare  judgment  and  taste  in 
beating  the  missions.  In  this  respect  they  made  but  one  mis- 
take and  that  was  when  they  located  San  Francisco  near  the 
|  beach,  instead  of  at  the  Mission  Dolores,  whither  it  was  subsc- 
quently  removed. 

SAN   JUAN   ADMIRABLY  SITUATED. 

The  town  of  San  Juan  nestles  on  a  mesa  or  plateau  at  the 
foot  of  a  chain  of  mountains  by  which  it  is  completely  sur- 
rounded, the  only  break  in  this  chain  being  made  by  the  San 
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Benito  river  for  an  entrance  to.  and  exit  from,  the  valley.  The 
town  overlooks  every  acre  of  the  surrounding  valley,  the  sod 
whereof  is  of  the  richest  and  most  productive  character.  The 
prospect  from  any  point  on  the  surronn.  ling  chain  of  mountams 
is  most  charming.  General  W.  T.  Sherman  (who  was  at  the 
time,  1848,  a  company  Lieutenant  stationed  at  Monterey,  gives 
in  his  recently  published  memoirs  the  impressions  of  his  first 
visit  to  San  Juan  as  follows: — 

"  We  staid  at  Gomez's  that  night,  sleeping,  as  all  did,  on  the 
ground,  and  the  next  morning  we  crossed  the  hill  by  the  bridle 
path  to  the  old  Mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista.  The  mission  was 
in  a  beautiful  valley,  very  level  and  bounded  on  all  sides  by 
hills.  The  plain-  was  covered  by  wild  grasses  and  mustard,  and 
had  abundant  water.  Cattle  and  horses  were  seen  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  it  was  manifest  that  the  priests  who  first  occupied 
the  country,  were  good  judges  of  land.  It  was  Sunday,  and  all 
the  people,  about  a  hundred,  had  come  to  church  from  the 
country  round  about. 

"  Orel  was  somewhat  of  a  Catholic,  and  entered  the  church 
with  his  clanking  spurs,  and  kneeled  down,  attracting  the 
attention  of  all,  for  he  had  on  the  uniform  of  an  American 
officer.  As  soon  as  church  was  out,  all  rushed  to  the  various 
sports.  .  .  .  The  Mission  of  San  Juan  bore  the  marks  of 
high  prosperity  at  a  former  period,  and  had  a  good  pear  orchard 
under  the  plateau  where  stood  the  church." 

PIONEERS   OF   SAN   JUAN. 

The  Eno-lish-speaking  pioneers  in  business  at  San  Juan  were 
Judge  Beebe,  late  County  Judge  of  San  Luis  Obispo  county; 
McMahon  &  Griffin,  and  Daniel  Harris,  merchants. 

Judge  W.  E.  Lovett,  well-known  in  San  Benito  county,  and 
now  assistant  United  States  District  Attorney  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, was,  I  helieve,  the  first  to  open  a  law  office.  The  first 
hotel  was  opened  by  Patrick  Breen  early  in  the  year  1819. 
The  regular  charge  for  entertaining  a  man  and  his  beast  over 
ni»ht  was  five  dollars,  and  this  was  considered  to  be  a  wonder- 
fully low  price. 

A   FAMOUS   HOTEL. 

The  "  Inn,"  as  it  was  called,  and  as  was  proclaimed  by  the 
words  painted  on  the  half-head  of  a  barrel  swung  from  the 
eaves  of  the  building,  was  a  famous  caravansary  in  the  early 
days.  The  opening  of  the  hotel  was  hardly  a  matter  of  choice 
with  the  proprietor.  Soon  after  the  discovery  of  gold  at  Sut- 
ter's Fort  in  1848,  the  tide  of  immigration  began  to  flow  in  a 
steady  stream  from  Monterey  (at  that  time  the  social  and  com- 
mercial center  of  California)  and  from  all  points  in  southern 
California  and  Mexico  to  the  New  El  Dorado,  the  "gold  dig- 
gins."  San  Juan  being  a  day's  journey  from  Monterey,  and  a 
natural  stopping-place  for  all  travelers  on  that  highway,  and 


Mr  Breen  and  his  family  being  the  only  English-speaking 
people  in  the  town,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  those  who  were 
not  provided  with  means  to  camp,  (and  that  was  the  condition 
of  a  majority  of  the  travelers)  would  ask  for  entertainment 
wherever  it  could  be  had.  At  first,  no  charge  was  made,  but 
in  time  it  became,  not  a  matter  of  entertaining  an  occasional 
traveler  but. the  stream  of  gold-hunters  and  curiosity-seekers 
grew  and  swelled,  and  jostled  each  other  on  the  road,  like  the 
atoms  that  go  to  make  up  the  volumes  of  a  river  as  it  rushes 

to  the  sea. 

This  stream  of  human  life  was  striking  and  characteristic. 
Although  the  population  of  California  was  not  then  as  cosmo- 
politan's it  is  now,  still  it  was  sufficiently  so  to  illustrate  in  a 
striking  manner,  that  the  pursuit  (not  the  possession)  of  gold, 
is  next"  to  death,  the  great  equalizer,— the  great  leveler  of  all 
distinctions. 

The  commissioned  officer  found  his  right  of  way  disregarded, 
or  contested  by  the  private  soldier,  who  the  day  before  would 
not  have  presumed  to  meet  him  without  a  "  salute,"  the  peon 
and  the  mom,  ignored  the  presence  of  the  fl-mo,  in  whose 
presence  they  would  not  have  dared  to  stand  with  covered 
head  before  the  hegira  began. 

The  officer's  straps  and  spurs,  the  private's  regulation  cap  and 
trousers,  the  caballero'a  silver-mounted  adsoneros  and  uiemia 
hat,  the  vaquero's  broad-brimmed  sombrero  and  jingling  spurs, 
and  the  Sonoramovn's  sandaled  feet  were  commingled.and  for  the 
time  being  failed  to  indicate  the  wearer's  position  in  the  social 
scale.  Under  such  circumstances  the  opening  of  the  "  Inn " 
became  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  self-protection,  as  it  was  an 
accommodation  to  the  public  and  a  profit  to  the  proprietor. 

The  "  Inn  "  at  once  established  for  itself  a  reputation  as  a 
"  first-class  house."  Perhaps  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  pub- 
lic house  in  that  section  of  country,  had  something  to  do  writh 
establishing  its  reputation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  guests  were 
often  heard  to  express  astonishment  that  they  should  be 
so  well  entertained  in  what  was  then  esteemed  a  wilderness, 
as  far  as  the  common  comforts  of  life  were  concerned.  There 
was  at  no  time  a  lack  of  patronage,  but  there  was  often  a 
scarcity  of  accommodation  for  the  guests.  This  condition  of 
things  lasted  until  1850-51,  when  the  gold  fever  having  meas- 
urably subsided,  many  of  the  newcomers  began  to  turn  their 
attention  to  other  industries  besides  digging  for  gold.  Black- 
smiths, wheelwrights,  and  carpenters  who  could  earn  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  day  were  satisfied  to  stick  to  their 
trades. 

PIONEER  SETTLERS   AND   FARMERS. 

The  choicest  pieces  of  land  in  the  lower  end  of  San  Juan  val- 
ley was  subject  to  pre-emption,  and  uuoceeupied-  save  by  the 
herds  of  cattle  that  roamed  over  it  at  will.  Practical  farmers 
soon  availed  themselves  of  the  bounty  of  the  Government. 
Among  the  first  to  settle  in   San  Juan  valley,  as  cultivators  of 
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the  soil,  were  John  Salthouse,  William  Prescott,  Mr.  Edmund- 
son,  R.  W.Uaofield,  Silas  Twitchell,  and  John  Breen.    Withthe 

exception  of  Mr.   Ed nd ,  all  the  above  named,  or  their 

descendants,  are  still  living  where  they  first  located.  From 
this  time  forward  San  Juan  grew  in  business  and  prosperity 
until  the  advent  of  the  railroad,  when  it  began  to  decline  as 
already  mentioned. 

But  the  reader  must  not  infer  that  San  Juan  is  a  dead  town. 
It  has  had  to  contend  with  many  difficulties,  but  there  is  still 
vitality  enough  to  support  a  population  of  four  or  five  hundred 
persons,  and  its  enterprising  citizens  hope  for  better  things,  if 
not  for  the  return  of  the  halcyon  days. 

BUSINESS   HOUSES   OF   SAN   JUAN. 


The  business  of  San  Juan  in  the  various  departments  and 
industries  is  represented  by  the  following:  Dr.  C.  G.  Cargill, 
a  graduate  in  medicine  of  "  old  Dartmouth,"  is  proprietor  of  a 
well  appointed  drug-store,  in  connection  with  which  he  prac- 
lices  his  profession  with  marked  success.  He  is  likewise  post- 
master and  agent  for  Wells,  Fargo  &  Go's,  express. 

Mark  Regan  is  a  mail  contractor,  and  proprietor  of  the  San 
Juan,  Hollister,  and   Sargent's  Station  line   of  stages.     The 

, ,,le  of  San  Juan  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Regan  more  than  to 

any  other  person  in  the  town  for  their  excellent  mail  service, 
and  for  the  regular  and  close  connections  they  can  make  with 
the  daily  trains  running  north  anil  south. 

E  W.  Bowman  &  Sons  conduct  a  blacksmith  and  wheel- 
wright business.  This  firm  is  composed  of  E.  W.  Bowman  the 
father,  and  C.  E.  Bowman,  W.  E.  Bowman,  and  W.  H.  Bow- 
man sons,  all  skilled  mechanics.  They  have  established  for 
themselves  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  manufacture  vehi- 
cles that  will  withstand  for  a  series  of  years  the  trying  and 
drying  climate  of  the  upper  San  Joaquin  valley ;  and  any  one 
who  has  ever  had  occasion  to  drive  over  that  valley  in  the 
summer-time,  need  not  he  told  that  this  is  a  crucial  test  of  a 
wa«on  W  H.  Bowman,  the  painter  and  varmsher  of  the 
firm,  is  more  than  a  painter,  he  is,  though  a  young  man,  an 
artist  of  promise.  Some  of  his  "small  pieces"  are  said  by 
judges  to  show  marked  ability. 

J  R  Allen  is  a  blacksmith  and  horseshoer. 
John  Nagle  does  the  house  and  sign-painting,  and  paper- 
hanging  for  the  citizens: 

Joseph  Bowie,  F.  A.  Bacher,  M.  Gardella,  M.  Fi.ouchean,  and 
B.  Samit  are  the  merchants  of  the  town. 

The  "Plaza"  and  "National"  hotels  are  respectively  kept 
by  A  Camours,  and  George  Pullen. 

John  Anderson,  tinsmith,  stoves,  and  hardware. 
Aii"clo  Zanetta,  livery  stable. 

J  Breithbarth  and  H.  Beger,  keep  boot  and  shoe  stores.   _ 
S.   Dunn  is  a  gun  and  locksmith  and  a  pioneer,  having 
established  himself  there  in  1851. 


.1.  G.  Beutler  is  proprietor  of  a  well-conducted  brewery. 

V  Gerbet  mmofectures  native  wines  and  brandies  of:  a 
superior  quality  fro,,,  grapes  which  grow  in  his  vineyard  in 
the  town. 

Jam.-s  Stanley  keeps  a  saddle  and  harness  shop. 

Jean  Lacoste  keeps  a  bakery  and  fruit  store. 

C.  Quersin  is  proprietor  of  the  "  French  restaurant." 

PUI1LK'   AMI   HtlVATK   SCHOOLS. 

The  public  school  has  an  average  daily  attendance  of  one 
hundred  pupils,  and  is  efficiently  and  satisfactorily  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  W.  H.  Housch,  principal,  and  Miss  Housch, 
and  Miss  Pierpont.  assistants.  The  school  building  is  one  of 
the  best  constructed  and  most  conveniently  arranged  public 
school-houses  in  the  county. 

-  St.  John's  Orphan  Asylum  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the 
order  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  sisters  likewise  con- 
duct a  day  school  for  girls,  but  no  "  boarders  "  are  received  for 
tuition  at  the  institution  unless  they  be  orphans  or  abandoned 
children.  The  sisters  occupy  a  three-story  brick  building  sur- 
rounded by  spacious  and  well-improved  grounds.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  sisters  have  under  then-  charge  thirty-five  orphans 
and  abandoned  children,  ranging  in  age  from  two  to  twelve 
years.  Sister  Carmen  Argelaga,  a  native  of  Spain,  is  the 
superior  and  lady  in  charge  of  the  asylum;  she  has  with  her 
a  corps  of  eight  assistants,  all  of  the  same  order,  to  care  for  the 

little  ones. 

The  churches  are,  the  Catholic,  Rev.  V.  Closa  parish  priest, 
and  the  Congregational,  Rev.  L.  H.  Mead  pastor. 

The  benevolent  societies  and  orders  are  the  following:— 

F   &  A.  M.— Texas  Lodge,  No.  «,  Thomas  Flint,  W.  M. 

Eastern  Star-Ceanothus  Chapter,  No.  45,  M.  A.  Flint,  W. 

Matron. 

I.  0.  0.  F.-San  Benito  Lodge,  No.  159,  E.  W.  Bowman, 

N.  G. 

Good  Templars-San  Juan  Lodge,  No.   134,  Mrs.   E.   L. 

Baker,  W.  C.  T. 


SAN   JUAN   AS    A  MILITARY  POST. 

During  the  last  days  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  two  out- 
laws named  Mason  and  Henry,  who  claimed  to  be  ex-Confed- 
erate soldiers,  but  who  were,  in  fact,  freebooters  of  the  most 
unmitigated  kind,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  make  war  on  the 
peaceable  stock-men  of  the  Panoche  valley,  and  the  San 
Benito  and  Tres  Pinos  country. 

Their  favorite  range  was  from  the  New  Idria  Mines  down 
the  Panoche  valley  to  where  the  town  of  Tres  Pinos  now 
stands  and  thence  up  the  Bitter  Water  and  San  Benito  val- 
leys to  the  headwaters  of  the  San  Benito  river.  They  boasted 
of  several  atrocious  murders;  but  their  favorite  pastime  was 
to  cut  off  and  slit  the  ears  of  such  persons  as  they  disliked. 


PRIVATE  LAND  GKAN 

Knowing  thai  at  the  time  feeling  was  running  high  between 
the  two  contending  pa  ">  proclaimed  (hoping 

thereby  to  gain  sympathy,  that  the,  were  trying  to  recruit  a 
company  of  soldiers  for  the  Confederacy.     This  ruse  did  not 
succeed.    But  there  was  no  cessation  of  -hostilities,  '  on  the 
part  of  the  marauders;  they  continued  to  rob  and  plunder  at 
will.     The  civil  authorities  were  powerless  to  repress  this  law- 
The  whole  country  south  and  east  of  San  Juan  was 
terrorized;  the  settlers  and  stock-men  were  compelled  to  seek 
refuge  at  San  Juan,  leaving  their  homes  and  Bocks  unprotected. 
Owing  to  this  lawless  condition,  and  to  the  vague  rumors  of 
attempts  "to  take  California  out  of  the  Union,"  that  were  then 
frequently  in  circulation,  the  authorities  determined  to  establish 
a  military  post  in  some  part  of  Monterey  county,  as  a  measure 
of  precaution  against  any  possible  attempt  at  secession,  and  to 
assist  in  repressing  individual  and  unauthorized  acts  of  violence. 
San  Juan  was  selected  as  the  post.     The  National  Hotel  was 
hired  by  the  Government  to  be  used  as  a  barracks;  stores  were 
accumulated,  the  post  was  named  Camp  Low,  in  honor  of  the 
then  chief  State  executive  officer  of  California ;  and  in  the  month 
of  December,  1804,  three  military  companies— two  of  infantry 
and  one  of  cavalry— under  the  command  of  Major  J.  C.  Cre- 
mony,  marched  into  the  town  and  bivouacked  on  the  plaza. 
Thereafter  San  Juan  put  on  "  military  airs."     The  reveille  com- 
peted with  the  angelus;  "dress  parade"  was  a  thing  of  daily 
occurrence  on  the  plaza,  and  the  "  guard-house  "  never  went  beg- 
ging for  a  tenant.     In  the  month  of  April,  1865,  two  or  three  of 
San  Juan's  citizens  were  guilty  of  some  "  indiscretion" — rejoic- 
ing at  the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  I  believe.     For  this  act 
they  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  commander  of  the  post,  and 
incarcerated  in  the  guard-house.    The  habeas  corpus  act  being 
at  the  time  inoperative  in  California,  and  these  mirthful  gen- 
tlemen having  some  business  on  the  outside  which  required 
their  attention,  they  unceremoniously  departed  through  a  back 
window  of  the  guard-house.     The  noise  made  by  one  of  the  pris- 
oners in  dragging  his  chain  after  him  aroused  the  sentry,  who  was 
enjoying  the  *'  sweetest  sleep  of  the  night  j  ust  before  day-break." 
The  alarm  was  given,  the  "  long  roll "  was  sounded  on  the 
bugles,  the  whole  garrison  was  under  arms  in  a  minute,  and 
detachments  of  soldiers  scoured  the  country,  and  demanded 
admittance  to  every  suspected  house,  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
search  for  the  fugitives.     But  they  were  not  found.     While 
prosecuting  the  search  for  the  fugitives  in  the  mountains,  Lieu- 
tenant Lafferty  and  a  squad  of  cavalry  came  upon  Mason  and 
Henry;  shots  were  exchanged,  and  a  running  fight  was  kept 
up  for  several  miles;  but  the  outlaws  escaped  to  the  mount- 
ains. 

Soon  after  this,  Major  Cremony's  command  was  ordered  to 
Arizona  to  fight  the  Indians. 

Mason  and  Henry  were  subsequently  followed  to  Los  Angeles 
county  by  a  company  of  United  States  Volunteers,  under  com- 
mand of  Captain  Mcllroy,  of  Paicines  township,  in  this  county, 


mS  IN  SAN  BENITO  COUNTY. 


arrest.     And  so  peace  came  once 


and  killed  while  resisting 

Ire  to  San  Juan  and  the  people  in  its  vtcm.ty. 

PRIVATE   LAND   GRANTS. 


The  following  is  a 


statement  of  private  land  grants  in  San 
Benito  county,  with  the  names  of  the  confirmees,  dateof  grant, 

and  the  number  of  acres  in  each:— 

Aromitos  y  Agua  Caliente;  F.  A.  MacDougall,  et  al,  con- 
firmees; granted  in  1835  ;  8,659  acres. 

Ausaymas  y  San  Felipe;  F.  P.  Pacheco,  confirmee;  granted 
in  1833;  11,744  acres. 

Bolsade  San  Felipe;  F.  P.  Pacheco,  confirmee;  granted  in 
1840 ;  0,795  acres. 

Los  Carneros;  F.  A.  MacDougall,  et  al.,  confirmees;  granted 
in  1842 ;  236  acres.  (This  rancho  is  partly  situated  in  Monte- 
rey county.) 

Cienega  del  Gabilan;  J.  D.  Can,  confirmee;  granted  in  1843; 
21,874  acres.  (This  rancho  is  partly  situated  in  Monterey 
county.) 

Cienega  de  los  Paicines ;  A.  Castro,  et  al.,  confirmees;  granted 
in  1842  ;  8,917  acres. 

Llano  del  Tequisquite;  granted  in  1835;  heirs  of  Sanchez, 
confirmees;  16,016  acres. 

Lomerias  Muertas;  heirs  of  Sanchez,  confirmees;  granted  in 
1842;  6,660  acres. 

Mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  orchard  and  vineyard ;  date 
of  foundation  of  mission,  1797;  J.  S.  Alemany,  Archbishop  of 
Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  confirmee;  55  acres. 

Real  deLas  Aguilas;  F.  A.  MacDougall,  et  al.,  confirmees; 
granted  in  1844;  31,052  acres. 

San  Joaquin;  Cruz  Cervantez,  confirmee;  granted  in  1836; 
7,425  acres. 

San  Antonio;  Manuel  Larios,  confirmee;  granted  in  1846; 
4,493  acres. 

Tract  near  San  Juan  Mission ;  P.  Breen,  confirmee ;  granted 
in  1839;  401  acres. 

San  Justo;  F.  P.  Pacheco,  confirmee;  granted  in  1839;  34,619 
acres. 

San  Lorenzo ;  Rafael  Sanchez,  confirmee ;  granted  in  1840 ; 
23,843  acres.     (This  rancho  is  partly  in  Monterey  county.) 

Santa  Ana  and  Quien  Sabe;  Manuel  Larios  and  heirs  of  Anzar, 
confirmees;  granted  in  1S39;  48,822  acres  in  the  aggregate. 

Los  Vergeles;  James  Stokes,  confirmee;  granted  in  1835; 
2,085  acres.     (This  rancho  is  partly  in  Monterey  county.) 
Total  area  of  San  Benito  county,  676,000  acres. 
Total  area  of  private  grants,  233,100  acres. 
Total  area  of  public  land,  442,898  acres. 
The  foregoing  data  and  information  are  in  part  obtained  from 
the  report  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Shanklin,  State  Surveyor-General,  for 
the  year  1879-80. 
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SAN    JUAN    BAUTISTA    MISSION. 


The  Mission  of  San  Jnan  Bautiata  is  perhaps,  by  reason  of 
its  comparative  antiquity,  its  highly  favored  situation  and 
picturesquenegs,  ami  the  memories  that  cling  around  its 
decaying  walls  and  silent  cloisters,  entitled  to  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  It  seems  to  be  a  natural  impulse  of  the  human 
mind  to  revere  age  in  man,  and  to  be  awed  by  the  presence  of 
ancient  and  crumbling  ruins. 

When  we  stand  in  the  presence  of  crumbling  ruins,  unused 
and  going  to  decay,  but  which,  we  know,  were  peopled  in  past 
ages  by  our  own  kind— by  men  who,  like  ourselves,  were  sub- 
ject to  the  changes  and  chances  of  life;  who  were  swayed  by 
or  mastered  passions  identical  with  ours;  who  had  survived  or 
wore  fostering  life's  ambitions  as  we  are— we  feel  that  we  are 
standing  on  stepping-stones  in  the  swift  stream  of  ages,  by 
which  we  may  descend  to  the  past,  and  again  ascend  from  the 
past  to  the  present,  to  commune— not  with  the  actors,  for  they 
are  long  since  dead,  and  we,  perhaps,  are  standing  on  their  very 
dust— but  with  their  spirits,  which  in  conceit,  we  think,  may 
still  come  flitting  around  their  former  haunts. 

Under  such  circumstances,  and  in  such  a  presence,  we  natur- 
ally and  without  effort,  turn  to  Volney,  dreaming  amidst  the 
ruins  of  Palmyra,  and  .join  in  his  invocation:  "  Hail,  solitary 
ruins!  holy  sepulchres  and  silent  walls !  To  you  I  address  my 
invocation!  While  your  aspect  averts  with  secret  terror  the 
v.il»ar  regard,  it  excites  in  my  heart  the  charm  of  delicious 
sentiments-sublime  contemplations.  What  useful  lessons! 
what  affecting  and  profound  refieetions  you  suggest  to  him 
who  knows  how  to  consult  you  !  " 

He  is  indeed  cold  and  indifferent,  whose  heart  does  not  warm, 
and  go  out  in  sympathy  and  admiration  for  the  tribulations 
and  triumphs  of  the  early  Franciscan  Friars,  the  founders  of 
the  missions  in  Upper  California,  who  were  the  architects  and 
builders  of  those  "mud  temples"  that  dot  the  valleys  of  our 
California,  from  San  Diego  to  Sonoma,  many  of  which  are 
ruins,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  mounds  that  mark  the 
habitations  of  the  early  inhabitant,  of  this  continent-  he 
■•nround  builders,"  whose  very  name  is  lost  to  us.  But  the 
majority  of  the  missions  are  still  standing,  silent,  but  truth- 
ful and  incorruptible  witnesses  to  the  energy,  skill,  and  zeal  of 
the  friars  of  St.  Francis. 

FOBBES'    ACCOUNT    OF    THE   MISSIONS. 

Mr  Alexander  Forbes,  the  first  English  historian  of  Califor- 
nia, who,  as  is  well  known,  was  not  over  friendly  to  the  fr^s 
in  California,  either  from  a  political  or  religious  stand-point 
is  constrained  to  speak  of  the  early  California  in—  s as 
follows-  "It  is  indeed  impossible  to  read  the  accounts  of  the 
1 Lent  of  the  two  California,  by  the  Spanish  m=,es 
without  feeling  the  greatest  admiration  and  reverence  for  the 


bold  and  pious  men  who  undertook  and  accomplished  the al 

arduous  task  of  civilizing  and  Christianizing  these  savage  coun- 
tries. It  may  be  true  that  the  means  the)  adopted  toaccom 
plish  their  ends,  were  not  always  the  wisest;  that  the  Chris- 
tianity they  planted,  was  often  more  of  form  than  substance, 
and    the    civilization    in    301 ■espeots.an  equivocal   g I. 

still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  motives  of  these  excellent 
men,  were  most  pure;  their  benevolence,  their  industry,  zeal, 
and  courage,  indefatigable  and  invincible. 

Something  more  than  ordinary  zeal  and  self-denial,  was 
necessary  to  prompt  those  men,  reared  in  monasteries,  and 
unused  to  manual  toil,  to  forego  the  comforts  of  civilization,  even 
as  the  comforts  wore  found  in  the  cloister,  and  plung  into  a 
wilderness  to"  preach  the  word,"  and  spiritually  subjugate  the 
savages  of  California.  Before  speaking  of  the  Mission  of  San 
Juan°  Bautista  and  its  founders,  it  will  not  he  out  of  place  to 
glance  hastily  at  the  social  and  political  history  of  California, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  settlement  down  to  the  time  when 
the  missions  were  secularized. 


DATE   OF   FIBST   MISSIONS. 

The  priests  of  the  Jesuit  order,  were  the  first  to  establish 
missions  in  what  is  now  known  as  Arizona  and  Lower  Califor- 
nia. This  was  asearly  as  1697.  Before  their  labors  wore  com- 
pleted, they  were,  by  royal  edict,  banished  from  the  Spanish 
dominions,  and  the  care  of  the  missions  was  transferred  to  the 
Franciscan  Friars.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled  from  Lower 
California  in  1767.  In  the  following  year  Junipero  Serra,  a 
Franciscan  Friar  of  great  zeal  and  learning,  and  whose  labors 
and  life  are  interwoven  into  the  history  of  the  California  mis- 
sions, was  appointed  missionary  president  of  the  Californias. 

Friar  Serra  entered  upon  his  ministry  with  determination 
and  spirit.  Not  satisfied  with  the  work  accomplished  by  his 
predecessors  in  Lower  California,  he  determined  to  civilize  the 
natives  of  Upper  California. 

With  this  end  in  view  he  embarked  from  one  of  the  gulf 
ports  in  Lower  California,  carrying  a  supply  of  cattle,  imple- 
ments and  seeds,  to  cultivate  and  seed  the  soil.  The  first  mis- 
sion established  in  Upper  California  was  San  Diego,  then  fol- 
lowed San  Carlos,  near  Monterey.  These  two  points  were 
probably  used  by  the  friars  as  bases  of  supplies,  and  thereafter 
the  missions  lying  intermediately,  were  established  as  time  and 
circumstances  permitted.  The  last  missions  established  in 
Upper  California,  are  those  of  San  Rafael  and  Sonoma.  These 
were  founded  by  the  civil  authorities,  and  were  intended  more 
as  strategetic  points,  to  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Russians,  who  had  established  a  trading-point  at  Bodega,  than 
as  civilizers  of  the  Indians. 

Under  the  administrations  of  Friar  Serra,  and  his  successors 

in  office  twenty-one  missions  were  established  in  Upper  Cali- 

I  fornia.  '  Their  names,  and  chronological  order  of  foundation, 
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THE  SECULARIZATION  OF  THK  MISSIONS. 


are  as  follows:  San  Diego,  1769  San  Carlos,  1770;  San 
Gabriel,  1771;  San  Antonio,  1771;  San  Luis  Obispo,  1772; 
San  Francisco  'Verba  Buena),  1776":  San  Juan  Capistrano, 
1776;  Santa  Clara,  1777;  San  Buenaventura,  1782;  Santa  Bar- 
bara, 17SU;  La  Piirissiuw,  17S7:  Santa  Cruz,  1791;  Soledad, 
179]  ;  San  Jose,  1707;  San  Juan  Bautista,  1797;  San  Miguel, 
1797 ;  San  Fernando  Rey.  1797;  San  Luis  Key,  17'JS;  Santa 
Ynez,    180*;   San   Rafael,    1819;    Sonoma,    1823.      The  last 

named  is  the  only  mission  that  was  established  after  the  date 

of  Mexican  independence,  September  27,  1821. 

SEOUXARIZATION   OF  THE   MISSIONS. 

By  secularization,  as  used  in  this  connection,  is  meant  the 
appropriation  of  church  property,  or  property  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  church,  to  secular  or  common  use;  and  the  transfer 
of  the  civil  government  of  a  place,  from  a  monastic  or  religious, 
to  a  secular  or  political  government. 

The  first  attempt  to  secularize  the  missions  of  California,  was 
made  by  the  Governor  and  territorial  deputation  of  California, 
on  January  6,  1831,  under  the  pretense  of  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  natives.  To  that  end  a  bando  or  decree  was 
issued,  designating  the  mode  of  parceling  out  the  lands  and 
property  of  the  missions.  The  attempt  was  abortive  in  conse- 
quence of  not  having  the  countenance  of  the  Home  Government. 
The  question  was  again  agitated,  and  the  Congress  of  Mexico,  on 
the  17th  of  August,  1833,  passed  an  Act  of  secularization,  which 
received  the  executive  sanction.  By  this  law,  the  title  to  the 
mission  property  passed  to  the  Government.  The  missions 
were  converted  into  parishes,  and  each  parish  was  placed  in 
charge  of  a  priest,  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  churches  of  the 
several  missions,  with  their  sacred  vessels,  ornaments  and 
vestments,  and  such  adjacent  buildings  as  were  necessary  for 
habitations,  were  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  parish.  The 
expense  of  enforcing  this  law,  was  to  be  defrayed  out  of  "the 
estates  and  revenues,  at  present  recognized  as  the  pious  fund  of 
the  missions  of  California." 

FREE   PASSAGE  AND  DONATIONS   OF   LAND. 

It  being  the  purpose  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  increase 
the  population  of  California,  a  colonization  scheme  wasinaug- 
urated.  Free  passage,  and  liberal  donations  of  the  Government 
domam  (the  lands  of  the  ex-missions),  were  offered  to  all  who 
would  emigrate  to  California,  settle  there  with  their  families 
and  assist  in  establishing  local,  self-sustaining  governments' 
The  offer  was  accepted  by  many.  Hijar  was  commissioned 
Governor  of  California,  and  director  of  colonization  He  was 
authorized  to  take  charge  of  all  the  mission  property  esti- 
mated at  that  time  to  be  of  the  value  of  four  million  dollars 
m  gram,  cattle,  hides,  and  specie.  Hijar  left  Mexico  with  a 
motley  crew  for  California,  traveling  overland.     On  reaching 


his  destination,  he  was  informed  that  his  commission  had  been 
revoked,  and  Governor  Figueroa,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  territorial  deputation,  decreed  that  the  mission  lands,  and 
all  the  personal  property  of  the  late  missions,  belonged  to  the 
converted  Indians,  and  that  they  were  the  only  owners  thereof. 
Regulations  were  accordingly  promulgated  by  Governor 
Figueroa,  and  the  territorial  deputation,  for  distributing  the 
mission  lands  to  every  adult  Indian,  married  or  single;  and 
likewise  to  equitably  distribu  te  one-half  of  the  personal  property 
among  the  pueblo  Indians;  the  other  half  to  remain  at  the 
disposal  of  the  general  Government.  Hijar  and  his  chief  fol- 
lowers were  subsequently  arrested  by  the  California  authorities, 
and  returned  to  Mexico,  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  Mexican 
colonization  schemes  in  California. 

SAN   ANTONIO    MISSION. 

The  plans  of  Governor  Figueroa  did  not  fare  any  better. 
Very  few  of  the  Indians  availed  themselves  of  the  offer.  A 
grant  of  a  small  tract  for  gardening  purposes  was  made  in 
1838  to  Ygnacio  Pastor,  a  former  shepherd  of  the  mission 
flocks,  at  San  Antonio.  This  title,  which  was  originally  a 
"  garden  spot,"  as  the  name  milpitae  indicates,  grew  in  extent 
as  it  progressed  to  final  confirmation,  until  the  judgment  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  Atherton  vs.  Fowler 
decreed  that  the  holder  of  the  Milpitas  title  was  entitled  to 
eleven  square  leagues— forty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  and  ninety  one-hundredths  acres  of  land.  By  this 
judgment,  fifty  families  were  ejected  from  their  homes,  where 
they  had  lived  and  toiled,  many  of  them  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  in  the  belief  that  their  homes  were  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment domain.  Doubtless  the  courts  reached  an  honest  con- 
clusion, governed  as  they  must  have  been  by  the  testimony, 
and  by  well  established  principles  and  precedents.  But  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  such  precedents  were  ever  established  in  Cal- 
ifornia, with  respect  to  Mexican  or  Spanish  grants  of  land 

Figueroa  was  honest  and  patriotic,  and  hoped  to  accomplish 
some  good  for  the  Indians  under  the  secularization  laws,  but 
his  efforts  were  futile  in  consequence  of  not  being  seconded  by 
the  leading,  men  of  California.  Figueroa  died  at  Monterey, 
on  September  29,  1835,  and  was  succeeded  by  General  Castro. 
After  Castro,  the  following  were  the  Governors  of  California, 
»  ««  order  named:  Nicolas  Gutierrez,  Mariano  Chico, 
Nicolas  Gutierrez,  Juan  B.  Alvarado,  Manuel  Mieheltorena, 

by  the°U  Ct'o  S1C°  ""  g0Vern01'  "  &e  ^  <*  «»  """I— 
by  the  United  States.     If  any  one  o£  these  ^      J 

sTulaTaT  1  aCC°mPliSh  thC  "rf°™8  »*™P"^  •»  *» 
secularization  laws  it  is  in  1,»  .  i     , 

each  signally  fai,ed  — ked,  and  regretted,  that 

sioroefnc!,vecuia™ationiawswerep^d  -  «**•  -- 

~c  lf         e,.e  .n  a  flo  md  ^ 

Up  the  coast  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco,  and 
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thence  across  tbe  bay  to  San  Rafael,  was  a  complete  chain  of 
missions;  the  Indians  hail  all  been  reclaimed  and  subjected  to 
missionary  control;  they  tilled  tbe  soil,  gathered  tbe  harvests, 
and  worked  in  the  shops  as  smiths  and  carpenters,  but  always 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  tbe  padres.     This  sustaining  hand 
bein»  removed,  it  was  natural   that  tbe   Indian,  with   rare 
exception,  should  relapse  into  a  state  of  semi-barbarism.     This 
relapse  was  hastened  by   the   inconsiderate  conduct  of  the 
"political  chiefs"  of   California.     The  entire  control  of  the 
temporal  affairs  of  the  missions  being  committed  to  the  civil 
and  military  authorities,  an  indecent  scramble  for  the  spoils  at 
once  began,  and  the  padres  being  powerless  to  stay  the  retro- 
grade  movement,  the  accumulations  of  half  a  century  were 
soon  dissipated,  and  the  unfortunate  Indians  were  relegated  to 
a  condition  infinitely  worse  than  their  savage  state. 

FOUNDATION   OF  SAN   JUAN    BAUTISTA   MISSION. 

The  Mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista  was  the  fifteenth  in  order 
of  establishment,  in  Upper  California.  The  following  extract 
from  the  mission  records,  tells  the  simple  story  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  extract  is  a  literal  copy  of  an  entry  in  Book  One  of 
Baptisms,  San  Juan  Mission  Records:— 


tista,  en  su  proprio  dia,  y  con  facultad  del  App'co  Colegio  de 
San  Fernando  de  Mexico  de  Proproganda  Fide,  Sombre  para 
sua  primeros  ininistros  n.Uioneros  a  los  R.  R,  1'  lU'rcd  res 
App.cosFr.  Josef.  Manuel  do  Mortearena  y  Fr.  Pedro  idnulo 
Marlines.  ^  frams  FRANCISCO  DE  LAStJEN." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cornerstone  of 
I  the  mission  church  was  laid  on  June  24,  1707.  Excatlv  fifteen 
years  and  one  day  thereafter,  tbe  structure  was  completed  and 
dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  as  appears  from  an  entry 
in  Book  One  of  Baptisms,  page  one  hundred  and  twenty-six, 
of  which  the  following  is  an  epitomized  tarnslatiou  — 

"On  this  25th  day  of  June,  1812,  Fernando  VII.  (whom  God 
preserve),  being  King  of  Spain  ;  Don  Fernando  Venegas,  Vice- 
roy of  New  Spain;  Jose  Joaquin  Arrillaga,  Governor  of  Cab- 
fornia;  Esteban  Tapis,  President  of  the  missions  in  California, 
and  Fr  Felipe  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta,  minister  at  the  mission, 
was  celebrated  the  benediction  (dedication)  of  tbe  new  church 
at  San  Juan  Bautista.." 

FIFTEEN   TEARS   CONSTRUCTING   THE   CHURCH. 


t 


VIVA   JESUS. 

"Libro  primero  de  Bautismos.de  la  mision  de  San   Juan 
Bautista,  precursor  de  Jesus  Christo. 

FUNDADA 

A  expenses  del  Catdlico  Rey  de  las  Espaiias,  Carlos  IV.  (Dios 
,e  Jarde),  y  de  orden  del  Exmo.  Bar  Marques  de  Branc.foite 
vtay  de  N.  E.  en  el  paraje  llamado  por  los  natural*  Popn- 
lusium,  y  por  los  nuestros,  desde  la  primer  deseubnmiento,  San 

Benit°-  COMENZADO 

El  dia  proprio  del  Santa  Patrono  Titular,  24  de  Junio  de  » 
En  el  que  yo,  el  infrascrito  President  de  las  Misiones  d  la 
Nue  a  Ca,iL;nia,encargados  por  su  magestad  al  apostohco 

rr^M::e":Mortcarena;dela7;a:rr 
guarnacer  el  Estableciiniento,  presentes  —^os  Genti.es  con 

— '-se— :r^r— sTtXos. 

T^ZiZ: totieLa  de  los  Sant^y ^ 
solemnemente  el    le  Ileum. 


Fifteen  years  seems  a  long  time  to  devote  to  the  erection  of 
the  church,  even  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  laborers 
and   the  rude  tools  and  appliances  used  in  its  construction. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  work  on  the  church  building,  as  we 
find  it  to-day,  was  not  steadily  prosecuted  till  its  completion. 
It  is  likely  that  that  part  of  the  present  church  now  used  as  a 
vestry  was  first  constructed,  and  occupied  as  a  temporary 
place  of  worship  untd  habitations  for  the  civilized  Indians  and 
neophytes,  and  store-houses  could  be  prepared.    I  doubt  if  a 
builder  of  our  day  would  care  to  hind  himself  to  finish  the 
present  church  at  San  Juan  and  the  adjacent  buildings,  in  less 
time  than  fifteen  years,  having  no  other  or  better  mechanical 
appliances,  and  resources,  than  were  at  the  command  of  the 
See  view  on  page  17. 


THE   MISSION   BUILDINGS. 

The  mission  buddings  proper  at  San  Juan  consisted  of  the 
church,  and  the  adjacent  buildings  occupied  as  habitations  by 
the  friar  in  charge  and  his  assistants,  and  used  ««*»*»- 
for  the  tallow,  hides,  grain,  and  mission  stores.  These  budd- 
ings are  still,  in  the  main,  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. 
A  short  distance  from  these,  say  five  hundred  yards,  stood  the 
buildings  allotted  to  tbe  neophytes  for  dwelling-places  Thes 
Lter^onsisted  of  two  rows  of  buildings  three  hundred  feet 
w  under  a  common  roof,  and  separated  by  an  aisle  or  hall- 
way Each  apartment  w.s  provided  with  a  single  door  and 
ISow;  thedooropenedfromthe  hall-way,  and  the  windowto 
theoutside,  to  give  light  and  ventilation.  There , « - ,  m^ 
of  intercommunication  between  the  apartments.      Into  these 
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apartments,  it  is  said,  the  unmarried  of  both  sex,  adult  as  well 
as  children,  were  separately  locked  at  night,  the  key  being  in 
charge  of  the  friars,  or  the  major-domo,  generally  an  Indian  of 
reliable  character,  corresponding,  we  may  believe,  to  the 
"  trusty"  in  the  modern  jail. 

These  buildings  were  standing,  roofless,  in  1850,  but  there  is 
now  nothing  to  mark  their  place,  save  the  mounds  made  by 
the  crumbling  walls.  The  church  and  adjoining  buildings 
were  so  constructed  as  to  form  an  inclosure  or  court,  two  hun- 
dred feet  square.  This  court  served  the  double  purpose  of  a 
recreation  ground  for  the  padres,  and  as  a  protection  against 
sudden  raids  of  hostile  Indians,  which  sometimes  occurred  in  the 
early  days  of  the  mission.  Two  sides  of  this  court  are  still 
standing,  and  are  well  preserved;  the  other  sides  are  long  since 
gone  to  decay.  In  clearing  away  the  rubbish  of  adobes,  bricks 
and  tiles,  left  by  the  falling  of  the  west  wall  of  this  inclosure, 
which  obstructed  what  is  now  known  as  Third  street  in  San 
Juan,  the  road  master  found  a  roll  of  sixty  silver  dollars,  all 
coin  of  the  Spanish  realm,  and  mostly  of  very  early  dates  in 
the  seventeenth  century.  Perhaps  some  neophyte  of  the  mission, 
who  had  not  profited  by  the  teachings  of  the  padres,  had 
appropriated  the  coins  from  the  mission  funds,  and  secreted 
them  in  a  crevice  of  the  adobe  wall,  where  they  were  forgotten 
and  remained  till  the  wall  crumbled,  and  the  pick  and  spade 
of  modern  improvement  brought  them  to  light  again. 

Many  of  the  mission  churches  of  California  were  of  excellent 
architectural  design,  well  constructed  and  finely  ornamented, 
with  cornices,  niches  and  capped  pillars.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  where  a  stone  found  in  many  parts  of  California,  and 
well  adapted  to  building  purposes,  was  accessible;  as  was  the 
case  at  the  missions  of  Carruelo  and  San  Luis  Rey.  The  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  the  most  commodious,  substantial  and 
ornate  church  structure  in  Upper  or  Lower  California. 

HOW   THE   BUILDING    MATERIAL   WAS    PREPARED. 

None  of  this  building  stone  was  found  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Juan  Bautista,  so  that  its  church-is  built  entirely  of  adobe  (sun- 
dried  brick)  and  ladi'Ulo,  a  species  of  brick  that  was  baked  in  a 
subterranean  kiln.  The  adobe  was  made  out  of  a  species  of 
soil,  common  to  most  parts  of  California.  The  material  was 
mixed  with  straw,  thoroughly  kneaded  by  hand  and  foot, 
moulded  into  the  desired  dimensions,  and  afterwards  spread 
upon  the  earth  to  dry  in  the  sun,  being  turned  twice  in  the 
process  of  drying,  to  prevent  cracking.  The  regulation  adobe 
was  about  thirty  inches  long  by  sixteen  wide  and  four  thick, 
and  weighed  fifty  pounds.  The  bricks  were  made  of  clay, 
mixed  and  kneaded  like  the  adobe,  and  baked  in  subterranean 
kilns,  with  a  slow  fire.  These  brick  were  twelve  inches  long, 
by  eight  wide  and  two  thick,  and  are  wonderfully  durable,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  mission  church  and  corridor;  the  floors  of 
which  (being  laid  with  this  brick)  are  hardly  abraded  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  three-quarters  of  a  century. 


ARRANGEMENT   OF    INTERIOR    OF    MISSION. 

The  mission  church  proper  at  San  Juan,  is  plain,  externally, 
and  in  the  interior— but  not  unseemly.  The  walls  are  of  adobe, 
while  the  arches  are  sprung  with  brick.  The  building  is  one 
hundred  and  ninety  feet  long,  from  the  entrance  door  to  the 
altar.  It  is  forty  feet  high,  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  thirty 
feet  wide.  The  plan  of  the  interior  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross. 
The  chancel  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  railing,  over  which 
is  sprung  an  arch  spanning  the  full  width  of  the  church.  The 
nave  is  subdivided,  on  either  side,  into  seven  sections,  by  as  many 
arches,  now  filled  up.butso  constructedas  to  be  easily  opened,  and 
so  to  treble  the  standing  and  kneeling  capacity  of  the  church. 
(Pews  were  unknown  in  the  old  times.  The  worshipers  stood 
and  kneeled  alternately,  as  the  devotional  exercises  required.) 
There  are  three  altars  in  the  church  :  at  the  end  of  the  nave, 
in  the  sanctuary,  is  located  the  principal  one,  dedicated  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  the  titular  saint  of  the  mission  ;  behind  this 
altar  is  a  wooden  structure,  or  wall,  extending  as  high  as  the 
ceiling,  cut  into  niches,  and  gaudily  painted  and  frescoed. 
These  niches  are  occupied  by  statues  representing  various 
saints ;  the  place  of  honor  being  held  by  a  life-size  image  of 
St.  John,  of  strikingly  fine  conception  and  execution.  The 
transept  contains  two  altars,  one  on  either  side.  These  are  less 
pretentious  than  the  one  just  referred  to,  and  are  painted  and 
decorated  in  true  Mexican  style. 

The  buildings  adjacent  to  the  church,  and  which  were  for- 
merly used  as  habitations  and  store-houses,  were  so  built  as  to 
form,  with  the  church,  the  two  sides  of  the  court  spoken  of 
before.  These  buildings  front  on  a  corridor,  which  is  sup- 
ported by  twenty  arches,  resting  on  pillars  of  brick. 

CONSTRUCTION   OF   WALLS   AND   ROOF. 

All  the  walls  are  built  of  adobe,  while  the  arches  and  pillars 
are  constructed  of  brick.  The  whole  is  roofed  with  tejas,  or 
Mexican  tiles,  which  are  kiln  burnt  and  shaped  with  the 
hand  into  the  form  of  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  truncated 
cone.  These  tiles  were  laid  in  the  following  manner: 
Redwood  sapplings,  of  convenient  length  and  about  six 
inches  at  the  butt,  were  used  for  rafters;  these  were 
secured  to  a  ridge-pole  with  thongs  of  soaked  rawhide;  on 
the  rafters  was  then  spread  a  layer  of  willow  boughs,  and  the 
whole  was  covered,  to  the  depth  of  about  two  inches,  with  a 
layer  of  soft  mud;  the  tiles  were  then  laid  on  this  bed  side  by 
side,  convex  side  down,  and  overlapping  at  the  ends.  Adown 
a  row  of  tiles  so  placed,  another  row  was  laid,  so  as  to  present 
an  unbroken  surface  to  the  wind,  and  effectually  shed  the  rain. 
The  tiles  were  kept  in  place  by  their  own  weight,  and  the  mud 
which  held  them  fast.  B,ing  laid  in  mud  which  soon  hard- 
ened, there  was  no  danger  of  a  crack  or  break  in  the  tile,  which 
had  an  equal  bearing  on  all  its  parts  ;  nor  was  it  possible  that 
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the  tiles  could  ever  sliJe  from  their  place,  on  accouot  of  the  flat- 
ness of  the  roof,  the  angle  of  its  inclination  being  seldom  more 
than  ten  degrees— barely  sufficient  to  shed  the  rain. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  projectors  of  these  buildings  had  in 
view  the  ravages  of  Times  decaying  hand,  as  well  as  the  earth- 
quake shock,  and  accordingly,  made  due  provision  for   their 

permanency. 

The  walls  throughout  are  massive,  being  of  a  uniform  thick- 
ness of  four  feet,  and  provided,  in  all  cases  where  the  wall  is 
over  twenty  feet  high,  with  exterior  supports  or  abutments  of 
brick-  these  walls  were  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  toe 
mortar,  which,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Mission  of  San  Juan,  has 
resisted  the  encroachments  of  the  wind  and  rain  down  to  the 
pre8ent  time.  Not  until  now  have  the  most  exposed  parts 
liven  any  sign  of  yielding  to  the  merciless  and  contained 
pelting  of  the  rain  and  wind,  than  which  there  i,  nothing  more 
trying  to  work  of  this  kind. 


THE  MISSION   BELLS. 


The  church  was  provided  witha  chime  of  nine  bells,  ranging 
in  size  from  the  treble  of  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight  to  the 
Lp  base  of  many  ton,    These  bells,  according  to  the  „ 

ions  were  cast  in  Peru.  They  were  of  a  remarkably  rich  and 
me  low  tone;  only  one  of  them  is  now  in  existence  m  it,  orig- 
in! form  at  the  mission.  Some  were  given  to  other  chur^ 
others  being  cracked,  were  recast  in  San  Francisco;  but  it  is  a 

mglr  circumstance  that  the  original  tone  was  not  presei. 

altLgh  the  metal  of  the  old  bells  was  used  and  they  w  re 

^t  to  their  original  weight,  and  very  nearly  in  then-  orig- 

inal  form. 

THE   OKCHABD   OF  THE  MISSION. 

v  «1  nnnsisted  of  a  well-assorted  variety  of 

without  irrigation     AH  th PP  ^  ^.^  yielding 

several  hundred  of  the  peai  apparentlv,  still 

Half  adozen  olive-trees,  -*",  insrf * ^  ^ 

{ormerlyinc,osedthespace,ai.ethc ;onl     ~  enc 

planted  and  nursed  to  fruition. 


north  wall  of  the  church  forming  the  inolosure  on  the  ote 
side.     Entrance  to  the  ground  was  obtained   from  the  mam 

church  building.    On  the  outside,  U 'alls  varied  in  heigh 

from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  while  on  the  inside,  the  surface  of  &° 
ground  was  level  with  the  tops  of  the  wall.  SO  thai,  a  person 
from  theoutaide,  witnessing  a  burial,  was  [orcblj  remmded 
Of  a  I'arsee  funeral,  which  consists.it  is  said,  in  depositing  the 
corpse  on  the  top  of  a  high  tower,  where  .he  flesh  is  devoured 

by  carrion  birdB. 

I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  account  for  the  peculiarity  of  this 
burial  ground.  Earth  was  certainly  not  carted  in  to  fill  up  the 
space,  and  it  is  hardly  probably  that  long  use  and  frequent  inter- 
ments raised  the  inner  surface  of  the  ground  to  the  tops  of  the 
wa„.  The  latter  is  the  theory  of  some  of  the  old  Ind.ans.  one 
of  whom  once  told  me,  that  as  a  boy  he  could  not  scale  the 
walls  of  the  graveyard  from  the  inside.  ■  ' 

find  from  the  mission  record  of  burials,  that  the  whole 
number  of  bodies  interred  in  this  ground  is  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fifty-six.     I  have  seen  many  a  grave  du 
there,  and  in  no  instance  have  I  failed  to  see  the  bones  of  at 
ieast  one  skeleton  unearthed;    sometimes   as  many  a,  tn.ee 
skulls  were  tossed  to  the  surface  from  one  new-made  gave. 
The  place  was  actually  and  literally  a  "  bone-yard.  ,  Burials  are 
no  longerpermitted  there.     More  commodious  grounds  are  pro- 
v  ded,  where  the  mourners  canleave  their  dead  with  t he 
ance  that  the  next  funeral  party-  will  not  d.turb  his  rest. 
When  a  priest  died,  his  body  was  not  buried  in  the  common 
ground,  but  under  the  floor  of  the  church. 

A  NOTED  MISSIONAUY  HEEE  BURIED. 


THE  MISSION   OEMETEBY. 

1        or  graveyard,  consisted  of  about  half  an  acre  of 
^toSo^r-shyawall  of  solid  masonry  ;  the 


Jn  Book  One  of  Burials,  page  155,  is  an  entry  recording  the 
fact  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Fr.  Esteban  Taprs  ,n  the  m,s- 

"^Tap's'is  theonly  one  of  the  missionaries  who  died  at  San 
Juan'  From  an  obituary  notice,  appended  to  the  above  entry, 
the  Mowing  facts  are  obtained:  Fr.  Tapis  was  born  in  he  v.l- 
e  Santa  Coloma  de  Farnese,  province  of  Gerona  Catalun, 
Sin  His  services  in  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  as  novitiate 
VT-  intended  over  a  period  of  forty-eight  years.  He 
"  rirye-  an  anoLted  priest.  He  labored  as  an 
:2 1  is I America,  forty  yearS;  thirty-five  of  which  were 
evangelist  He  was  successively  in  charge  of  the 

r  of  SanU  ClaTa,  Santa  Cru,  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
V  ""  11 Carlo  and  San  Juan  Bautista.  He  expired  at  San 
Jut  B—  at  two  o'clock  and  ten  minutes  in  the  afternoon 
„f  the  fourtj,  diy  oi  Novembw,  132*. 

rL.  »»  -»«•«  »  '"■  "" "*  *  ""       ^ 

characters. 
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The  record  further  shows  that  the  remains  of  Fr.  Tapis  were 
committed  to  their  final  resting-place,  under  the  tioor  of  the 
chancel  of  the  church,  with  the  solemn  ceremonies  that  his 
mother  church  was  wont  to  bestow  on  the  remains  of  her  sons 
who  wrought  well,  and  rendered  a  good  account  of  their 
stewardship. 

The  only  books  of  records  now  to  be  found  at  San  Juan  Mis- 
sion, are  those  containing  the  records  of  births,  marriages  and 
deaths,  and  half  a  dozen  or  so  odd  volumes,  containing  the 
census  lists  of  the  civilized  Indians. 

NAMES   OF   INDIAN   TRIBES. 

From  the  census  lists  I  copy  the  names  of  some  o£  the  tribes 
of  Indians,  as  follows :  Nopthrinthre,  Gy nlahuas,  Copcha, 
Chausita,  Genche,  Paucho,  Uthrocus,  Notaliths,  Cothsemejait, 
Thrayapthre,  Achilla,  Silclamne,  Cucunum,  Ausaymas,  Pai- 
cines,  Tructra. 

This  list  is  incomplete,  as  is  evident  from  a  foot-note,  made 
by  Fr.  Arroyo,  to  one  of  the  lists,  stating  that  twenty-one  tribes 
had  been  reclaimed  and  Christianized.  From  this  list  it  will  be 
found  that  two  of  the  ranchos  of  San  Benito  county  get  their 
names  from  the  Indians  who  inhabited  the  locality ;  they  are 
the  Cienega  de  los  Paicines,  and  San  Felipe  y  Ausaymas. 

NUMBER  OF   BAPTIZED   INDIANS. 

The  Indians  were  listed  by  name,  age,  sex,  and  tribal  rela- 
tion in  the  order  in  which  they  were  baptized.  The  total 
number  of  (gentiles)  Indians  baptized  at  this  mission  is  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

The  number  of  converted  Indians  at  this  mission  in  1802 
was,  according  to  Baron  Humboldt,  530  males,  and  428  females; 
total  958. 

In  the  year  1831,  the  mission  farm  produced,  in  fanegas, 
(about  2£  bushels)  wheat,  840;  corn,  170;  beans,  40;  barley, 
255;  peas,  6.  In  the  same  year  there  were  7,070  horned  cattle, 
401  gentle  horses,  6  mules,  1  ass,  and  17  swine  at  the  mission. 

FIRST  BAPTISM  AND   DEATH. 

The  first  person  haptized  at  the  mission  was  an  orphan 
child  of  the  tribe  Ausaymas,  aged  ten  years;  this  ceremony 
took  place  on  July  11,  1797;  the  youth  was  appropriately 
named  Juan  Bautista. 

The  first  death  recorded  was  that  of  Francisco  Xavier,  infant 
son  of  Juan  Ballesteros;  the  date  was  September  23,  1797. 
The  first  marriage  ceremony  was  on  October  5,  1797.  The 
contracting  parties  were  neophytes  Mateo  Ammex,  bachelor,  of 
the  tribe  Tructra,  and  Manuela  Nocnoc,  spinster,  of  the  tribe 
Xica. 

Walter  Colton,  the  first  Alcalde  of  Monterey  after  the  con- 


quest, speaks  of  the  San  Juan  Mission  as  follows:  "  In  1820,  it 
owned  43,870  head  of  cattle,  1,360  tame  horses,  4,870  mares, 
colts  and  fillies;  it  had  seven  sheep  farms,  containing  69,530 
sheep;  while  the  Indians  attached  to  the  mission  drove  321  yoke 
of  working  oxen.  Its  store-house  contained  375,000  in  goods, 
and  S20.000  in  specie.  This  mission  was  secularized  in  1834 ; 
its  cattle  slaughtered  for  their  hides  and  tallow ;  its  sheep  left 
to  the  wolves;  its  horses  taken  by  the  dandies;  its  Indians  left 
to  hunt  acorns,  while  the  wind  sighs  over  the  grave  of  its 
last  padre." 

A  MELANCHOLY   PICTURE. 

This  melancholy  picture  is  not  too  highly  colored.  Doubt- 
less the  secularization  laws  were  intended  to  benefit  the  Indians 
of  the  missions,  nor  does  it  seem  that  they  were  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  unfriendliness  to  the  padres. 

But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  their  execution  resulted  most 
disastrously  to  the  objects  of  the  Government's  solicitude.  This 
did  not  result  from  the  spirit,  or  imperfections  of  the  laws,  but 
rather  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  executed. 

Those  who  were  entrusted  with,  or  usurped  the  political 
power  in  California,  and  who  were  charged  with  the  execution 
of  the  secularization  laws,  were  neither  wise  nor  overhonest. 
Had  they  reflected  a  moment,  they  could  not  have  failed  to 
perceive  that  the  bond  that  tied  the  Indian  to  the  padres  was 
of  a  character  that  could  not  be  severed  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  Indians  bore  unbounded  affection  and  devotion  to  the 
friars.  Simple,  and  of  little  mind,  as  they  were,  they  had 
always  learned  to  place  the  same  degree  of  confidence  in  the 
priests  that  a  child  reposes  in  its  parents;  and  when  the  hour 
of  separation  came,  their  grief  was  unbounded  and  sincere. 
Never  was  the  comparison  of  the  priest  and  his  disciples,  to  the 
shepherd  and  his  flock  more  apt,  than  in  the  case  of  the  friars 
and  the  Indians. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  more  appropriate  way  of  concluding 
this  sketch,  than  by  using  the  words  of  Alcalde  Colton,  who 
says  in  his  book,  "  Three  Years  in  California  ":— 

"California,  though  seemingly  young,  is  piled  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  past;  around  the  stately  ruin  Hits  the  shade  of 
the  padre;  his  warm  welcome  to  streaming  guests  still  lingers 
in  the  hall,  and  the  loud  mirth  of  the  festive  crowds  still  echoes 
m  the  darkened  arches.  But  all  these  good,  olden  times  are 
passed-their  glorious  realities  are  gone-like  the  sound  and 
sun-lit  splendors  of  the  wave,  dashed  and  broken  on  the 
remorseless  rock." 

NAMES   OF   THE   CLERGY  OF  THE  MISSION. 

The  Mowing  list  gives  the  names  of  the  friars,  and  secular 
clergy,  who  have  been  in  charge  of  the  Mission  of  San  Juan 
Bautata,  from  its  foundation  down  to  the  present  time,  April 
M,  1881.     The  last  of  the  friars  was  Fr.  Jose  Antonio  Anzar: 


GROVE 


^^MR^RiiroSHEOFR.W.CANFIELD.W  MILES  NORTHWEST  OFSAN  JUAN,  SAN  BENITO  CO.CAL. 
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Fr.  Jose  Manuel  Mortearena,  Fr.  Pedro  Adrian.,  Martin 

Jacinto  Lopez,  Fr.  Domingo  Ytuerate.Fr   indre*  Di I 

Felipe  Arroyo  de  la  '  luesfca,  Fr.  Roman  Fernandez  de  Qllivarri, 
Fr.  Vicente  Franco  Sarria,  Fr.  Esteban  Tapis,  Fr'  Felipe  Arm'.., 
de  la  Ouesta.Fr.  Buenaventura  Fortuny,  Fr.  Juan  Moreno,  Fi 

.1 Maria    del    Refugio  Zuarea   del    Real,  Fr   Jose    Antonio 

Anzar,  Rev.  J.  Molinier,  Rev.  Francis  Mora,  Rev.  Antonio 
Ubach,  Rev.  Cypriano  Rubio,  Rev.  Valentin  < 'losa* 

■nil,;  oldest  I'liurr  trees. 

The  oldest  orchard  in  the  State  is  said  to  bo  at  San  Juan, 
in  San  Benito  county.  It  was  planted  soon  after  the  founding 
of  the  old  Mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  about  the  year  177.L 
The  pear  trees  in  it  have  grown  to  an  immense  size,  and 
although  over  one  hundred  years  old,  still  bear  an  abundance 
of  fruit  of  the  finest  quality. 

Some  of  the  oldest  almon.l  trees  in  the  State  are  to  be 
found  in  San  Benito  county.  On  the  old  Pacheeo  place,  seven 
miles  north-east  of  Hollister,  some  were  planted  fifty  years  ago; 
they  still  bear  an  abundance  of  nuts  every  season. 


TOWNSHIPS    AND   OFFICERS. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  five  townships  into 
which  the  county  is  divided  and  the  officers  for  each. 

Holuster  TOWNSHIP.-Justices  of  the  Peace,  G.  B.Mont- 
gornery  W.  G.  Lee;     Constables,  J.  M.  Thorp,  P.  Williams. 

Paicines  TOWNSBIP.-Justice  of  the  Peace,  0.  Y.  Ham- 
mond; Constable,  Wm.  Gift. 

San  Benito  Township.- Justice  of  the  Peace,  John  Golden, 

Constable,  Jack  Smith. 


Erie  Township,    -'"sii EthePo ;   fl   Chick, 

San  Juas  Township     Justices  of  the   Peace.  J.  O,  Herit- 
G    .rgeChal --.  Constable  Charles  Gross. 

six    BENITO    10RICUI.T0RAI.   SOCIETY. 

Thegroundsof  the  County  Agricultural  Societj  arelo 
;,,„1U(  ,„„,  .„„,  onc_half  miles  from  town.     The  -rounds  com- 
prise i„  all   :,n  area  of  about  fifty  acres,  and  are  admirably 

adapted  for  Hi-  purpose  tor  which  they  have  1 n  chosen 

The  Directors  and  stockholders  embrace  several  of  our  well- 
known  1    leading   citizens.    The    "Hirers  are  I,.  M.  Ladd, 

President;  S.F.  Cowan,  Secretary;  Win.  Palmtag,  Treasurer. 
TheDireotors  an-  Messrs.  Ladd,  Palmtag,  W.  Eastman,  If 
Moore  and  W.  Kelley.  In  addition  to  these  gentlemen,  E,  A. 
Fargo,  S  F.  Cowan,  R.  F.  Moore,  Granville  Nash.W,  Kelly, 
J,  L Hodges,  Mi.  Davis  and  others  are  among  the  stockholders. 
We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  there  is  a  lark  of  interest  mani- 
fested in  the  improve .it  of  lie'  society's  grounds,  and  that 

the   work  of  pushing   forward   improvements    and    making 
reforms  devolves  mainly  upon  one  or  two  individuals. 

There  ought  to  be  annually  a  grand  exhibition  of  various 
agricultural  products,  to  which  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
country  would  no  doubt  take  a  great  interest  in  making  con- 
tributions. Such  exhibitions  are  found  to  be  productive  of 
good  elsewhere  in  giving  additional  publicity  to  the  varied 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  creation  of  more  general 
interest  in  the  same.  It  would  bring  together  the  farmers  and 
fruit-raisers  from  the  surrounding  country,  and  give  all  an 
opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted  witli  each  other, 
resulting  in  their  individual  benefit,  as  well  as  that  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 


OT™  OF  SAN  Bl^OOtJNTX^^^^ 

Clerk,    Auditor     and      jjiatrict  Attorney. 
County  Judge,        l      .     Treasurer.  Recorder.  . 


Date. 

Senators. 

AsBemblyme.il. 

1874 

Thos.  Flint 

Or.  M.  Roberts. - 

1875 

"        " 

187ti 
1877 

J.  F.  Brcen 

1878       " 

1879 1  W.  J.  Hill 

J.  J    Harris 

1880 
1881 

1    "    '.', 

.1.  11,  Matthews- 

77^77  J  C.W.  Wentworlh  I H.  M.  Hayes  . . -  j  N.  C.  Briggs. 

V-HrS-~  Ll.hi...    J.-'-   «-     ■         r/r.Ma;. 
Ja's.F.Breent-    T.L.  Baldwin. .Vb.  Harris- 


Surveyor. 


F.  P.  McCray.. 


T.  A.  Talleyrand 


!  JI.  Pomeroy... 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 


SUPERVISORS. 
Dirt.  No.  3. 


Diet.  No.  3. 


Wm.  T.  Brown-  |j.  W.  Hawkins. 
B.  Buekledge... 


Thos.  Flint T.J.  Conklin.. 

C.  B.  Mitchell .  - 

Thos.  Flint A.  Leonard  . . 
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HOLLISTER  VILLAGE  LAID  OUT  AND  NAMED. 


Hollister. 

ITS    PAST    AND    PRESENT. 

The  first  settlement  near  where  Hollister  is  located  was 
made  by  Jacob  Watson  in  1854,  on  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Rhinehart  place.  At  that  time  the  valley  was  a  wild, 
grazing  country.  The  mountains  adjacent  were  full  of  deer 
and  bear,  and  an  occasional  heard  of  antelope  wandered  down 
the  San  Benito  from  the  Fresno  plains.  Until  the  purchase  of 
the  San  Jusfco  grant  by  Hollister  &  Flint,  where  the  town  now 
stands,  or  a  short  distance  north-easfc,  it  was  used  as  a  rodeo 
ground.  The  soil  between  the  rodeo  ground  and  the  San  Ben- 
ito river,  was  supposed  to  be  very  rich,  and  grew  luxuriant 
feed.  The  eastern  part  of  the  valley,  however,  was  regarded 
indifferently.  Vegetation  did  not  grow  as  luxuriantly,  and  it 
was  naturally  thought  that  the  soil  was  of  a  poor  quality. 

THE   HOLLISTER   AND   FLINT   GRANT. 

Colonel  Hollister  came  here  in  1855  or  '56.  He  purchased 
the  "rant  in  partnership  with  Thomas  Flint,  of  San  Juan,  who, 
when  it  was  divided,  gave  hiin  S10.000  for  choice  of  shares. 
This  part  of  the  grant  fell  to  Hollister,  who,  in  the  spring  of 
1862,  built  what  is  now  known  as  the  Montgomery  House, 
which  is  the  oldest  house  in  town,  and  used  it  as  a  private 
residence.  Later,  a  few  herders'  tents  or  huts  were  built  where 
the  McMahon  House  now  stands.  Near  where  now  is  Third 
street  there  were  about  five  hundred  feet  of  troughs  used  for 
watering  sheep.  And  from  1861  to  '68,  this  place  hereabouts 
was  used  as  a  sheep  range. 

HOLLISTER   LAID   OUT  AND   NAMED. 

The  town  proper  was  laid  out  November  19,  1868.  At  a 
previous  meeting  of  the  San  Justo  Homestead  Association,,  it 
was  decided  to  build  the  town  two  miles  north-east  of  the 
present  site.  At  that  time  where  Hollister  stands  was  reserved 
as  the  Hollister  homestead.  But  on  November  19th  the  trus- 
tees met  on  the  site  and  laid  out  the  town.  At  the  same  meet- 
ing the  town  was  named.  It  was  proposed  to  call  it  San 
Justo,  when  Henrich  Wilhelm  Stethagen,  better  known  as 
Henry  Hagen,  a  member  of  the  association,  arose,  and  in  a  very 
deliberate  manner  fired  his  battery  of  invectives  at  the  whole 
category  of  Sans  or  Saints.  He  said  the  Saints  monopolized 
the  name  of  nearly  every  place  in  the  State,  and  for  once  he 
would  propose  to  get  out  of  the  narrow  beaten  track  and  call 
the  new  town  Hollister.  Of  course  Colonel  Hollister  interposed 
an  objection,  but  the  place  received  the  name  notwithstand- 
ing, and  evidently  to  his  unexpressed  satisfaction. 


HOMESTEAD   ASSOCIATION. 

The  first  mfeeting  of  the  association,  which  numbered  fifty 
members,  was  held  October  10,  1868.  S.  S.  Swcpe  was  elected 
President;  W.  H.  Briggs,  Secretary;  and  J.  M.  Brown  Treasurer. 
The  land  was  divided  into  tracts  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  acres,  and  on  November  19th,  choice  of  lots  were  sold,  T. 
S.  Hawkins  purchasing  the  first  choice  for  S4,500.  The  aggre- 
gate of  premiums  from  the  sale  of  the  choice  of  the  fifty  lots 
amounted  to  S87.352.  The  first  town  lots,  Nos.  twenty-two 
and  twenty- three,  Block  eleven,  were  sold  December  8,  1S68, 
to  James  A.  Owens,  for  the  consideration  of  S200.  Lots  sold 
for  S100  each,  excepting  corner  lots,  which  were  worth  S200. 
The  sale  of  lots  for  the  month  of  December  aggregated  83,600. 
The  town  from  the  beginning  built  up  rapidly,  and  in  less  than 
two  years  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 

FIRST   BUSINESS   HOUSES. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  business  houses  established  up  to, 
and  including  1870,  as  near  as  we  can  ascertain: — 

The  first  store  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1868,  by  J.  A. 
Owens.  0.  W.  Wentworth  opened  a  store  soon  afterward. 
He  was  also  the  first  postmaster  of  the  place;  was  succeeded 
by  H.  M.  Hays,  who  was  followed  by  the  present  efficient 
incumbent. 

J.  Goldfish  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  present  merchants  to 
locate  here.  He  first  opened  a  store  on  Fourth  street,  in  Jan- 
uary, 1S69.  He  had  a  partner  at  that  time,  and  the  name  of 
the  firm  was  Goldfish  &  Sussman.  Mr.  Goldfish  is  now  one  of 
the  leading  merchants,  his  store  being  well  stocked  with  gen- 
eral merchandise.     He  also  buys  and  sells  »rain. 

A.  L.  Farish  also  opened  a  store  in  1869.  In  1873,  R.  W. 
Chappell  bought  a  half  interest,  and  the  name  and  style  of  the 
firm  has  since  been  Farish  &  Chappell.  They  deal  in  general 
merchandise,  and  have  made  a  specialty  of  buying  and  selling 
poultry,  eggs,  etc. 

T.  L.  Baldwin  was  on  the  ground  as  early  as  1869,  and 
opened  a  store  immediately.  He  continued  in  the  business  till 
1875,  when  he  was  elected  President  of  the  San  Benito  County 
Bank,  which  position  he  held  one  year  and  a  half,  or  as  long 
as  the  bank  was  in  existence.  Four  years  ago  G.  P.  Griffith 
bought  an  interest  in  the  store,  and  the  name  of  the  firm  has 
since  been  Baldwin  &  Griffith. 

The  first  blacksmith  and  wagon-making  shop  was  established 
By  Burnett  Bros,  in  1868.  They  were  here  with  their  tools 
before  the  town  was  laid  out.  J.  J.  Burnett  is  the  successor 
of  Burnett  Bros.,  and  has  a  shop  on  the  corner  of  San  Benito 
and  Third  streets. 

G.  H.  Graves  was  here  in  1870;  established  a  grbcery  and 
provision  store  and  is  still  in  the  same  business. 
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J.  M.  Black  is  the  pioneer  in  the  furniture  business,  having 
come  here  in  1870.     He  keeps  on  hand  a  full  line  of  furniture. 

Dan  Brinson,  boot  and  shoo  dealer,  come  here  in  1870,  and 
is  still  pegging  away. 

A.  P.  Boyd,  lumber  merchant,  established  in  December,  1809. 
He  is  proprietor  of  the  only  lumber  yard  in  town. 

THE   FASHION   STABLES. 

J.  I,  Hodges  established  in  the  livery  business  in  Hollister  in 
1870,  October  11th.  He  is  now  proprietor  of  the  Fashion 
Stables  on  Fourth  street.  From  his  establishment  all  kinds  of 
conveyances  can  be  procured  at  most  reasonable  rates.  A  view 
of  the  establishment  is  given  in  this  history. 

ITS  PRESENT   AND   FUTURE. 

According  to  the  census  of  1880,  Hollister  township  has  a 
population  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-one. 
Inside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town,  one  thousand  and  thir- 
ty-six ;  including  Chappell's  addition  and  Land's  flat,  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  anil  three.  It  covers  an  area  of  four  hundred 
acres,  in  which  are  some  beautiful  and  well  improved  homes, 
and  substantial  business  houses.  Many  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  town  are  pioneers,  having  seen  the  town  grow  from 
nothing  to  its  present  population,  and  look  forward  to  a  day  in 
the  not  distant  future  when  it  will  be  double  its  present  size, 
and  still  increasing  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  At  present  it  is 
in  as  healthful  a  condition  as  any  of  its  neighboring  towns, 
with  prospects  auspicious  and  encouraging. 

Hollister  is  in  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  district,  and 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  products  of  the  farm  for  its  support. 
A  succession  of  dry  years  has  impeded  the  developement  of  the 
country,  and  temporarily  suspended  the  growth  of  the  town. 
The  country  that  supplies  the  town  is  not  very  extensive,  but 
the  soil  in  the  valleys  is  unexcelled  in  fertility  and  the  diver- 
sity of  its  products. 

HEALTHFULNESS  AND   CLIMATE. 

Hollister  is  an  unusually  healthy  town,  and  has  very  pleas- 
ant natural  surroundings,  combining  climate  that  is  unsur- 
passed anywhere.  Probably  no  better  place  can  be  found  any- 
where for  the  building  up  of  homes.  All  the  facilities  for 
building  are  at  convenient  command  here,  and  those  who 
come  here  with  some  means  may  find  the  progress  slow,  but  it 
wiU  be  sure,  and  in  a  few  years  hence  they  will  find  themselves 
better  off  than  if  they  had  cast  their  lot  in  localities  perpetu- 
ally menaced  by  fluctuations  and  uncertainties. 

The  climate  is  without  a  superior  for  its  health-giving  prop- 
erties and  salubriety.     Snow  sometimes  falls  on  the—  - 
near  by.but  the  flowers  never  fade  in  the  gardens  of  the  valley. 
The  following  table  shows  the  rain-fall  at  Hollister. 


RAIN-FALL    FOR    1880-81. 


The  rain-fell  for  fche  season  of  1880-81  was  as  follows  : 
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The  rain-fall  for  the  corresponding  season  of  1879-80, 
amounted  to  7.43  inches. 

THE    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS. 

Hollister  has  as  well-managed  and  progressive  a  public 
school  as  can  be  found  in  the  State.  A  perfect  system  exists 
from  the  Primary  to  the  principal's  department. 

S.  T.  Black  has  occupied  the  pusition  of  principal  during  the 
past  three  years.  The  school  has  been  a  complete  success 
under  his  management,  which  fact  tells  plainly  enough  of  his 
abilities  as  a  teacher. 

The  Grammar  department  is  conducted  by  Miss  Lula  L 
Moore,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  disciplinarian 
that  ever  taught  in  the  school. 

Mrs.  Booth  is  in  the  first,  and  Miss  Susie  Moore  in  the  second 
Intermediate  departments,  and  Miss  Belle  Harrison  in  the 
Primary. 

There  are  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
school;  average  attendance,  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven. 
The  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  teachers  is  entirely  satis- 
factory; and  we  may  safely  say  that  Hollister  has  one  of  the 
best  schools  in  the  State. 

HOLLISTER    WATER-WORKS. 

These  works  were  built  in  1870,  by  E.  M.  Shackelford,  but 
are  at  present  owned  by  a  San  Jose  company.  The  reservoir 
has  a  holding  capacity  of  three  hundred  thousand  gallons,  and 
is  supplied  with  water  from  artesian  wells  by  a  Knowles  No. 
ten  pump.  J.  K.  Allen  is  the  present  superintendent,  a  posi- 
tion he  has  held  for  the  past  twenty  months.  He  is  a  thor- 
ough business  man,  and  looks  carefully  after  the  interests 
of  his  employers. 
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HOLL1STKB    FLOOBINO-1ULL. 

This  mill  wn  built  in  1870,  bj  1  H.  Brown.  It  manufac- 
tured an  ordinary  quality  offlotlr,  which  (lid  not  command  a 
very  extensive  tale.  The  mill  wan  not  in  constant  operation 
until  1870, when  it  was  purcha  od  bj    Shackelford  iVHiiias, 

who  overhauled    it,adding    aiderable  new   and  improved 

machinery.  Tin-  (lour  manufactured  by  the  last  firm  was  first 
quality,  and  soon  comrnanded  a  large  sale — in  fact  the  demand 
exceeded  the  supply.  On  the  first  of  last  January  the  mill 
was  purchaM-'l  by  a  joint  stock  company,  consisting  of  J.  W. 
Hinds  and  Mr.  Pascoe,  of  San  Jose,  and  T.  S.  Hawkins,  R.  M. 
Shackelford,  and  E.  A.  McClond,  of  Hollister.  The  miJl  has 
now  a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  forty  barrels  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

CHURCHES   OF   HOLLISTER. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  church  was  organized  in  Septem- 
ber, 18C9.  lis  separate  existence  should  date  from  September 
1870.  Its  first  pastor  was  Wm,  Gordon,  and  J.  Malsbery  and  T. 
L.  Baldwin  were  Trustees.  It  has  now  about  one  hundred  mem- 
bers. The  present  trustees  are  J.  Malsbery,  T.  L.  Baldwin  and 
R.  M.  Shackelford.  The  church  property  is  valued  at  about 
32,000,  and  is  desirably  located  on  the  south-east  corner  of 
Seventh  and  Monterey  streets.  Services  every  Sabbath  at 
11  A.  M.,  and  7  P.  M.  Sunday-school,  3  p.  m.  Prayer-meet- 
ing every  Wednesday  evening.     Seneca  Jones,  Pastor. 

M.  E.  Church  South,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Monterey  streets. 
Services  every  Sabbath  at  11  A.  M.  and  7  P.  M.  Prayer-meet- 
ings Wednesday  night  at  7  P.  M.  Singing  exercises  everv 
Friday  night.     P.  C.  Barton,  Pastor. 

Christian  church,  north-west  corner  Seventh  and  Monterey 
streets.  Services  morning  and  evening  at  11  A.  M.  and  7:30 
p.  M.  Sunday-school  at  10  A.  M.  Prayer-meetings  on  Wednes- 
day evening  ;  singing  exercises  on  Thursday  evenings.  Rev. 
H.  Wallace,  Pastor. 

Catholic  church,  West  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth. 
Mass  at  10:30  A.  m..  Sundays  and  holidays.  Vespers. at  3:30 
P.  M.,  Sundays  and  holidays.     Father  J.  W.  Mahony,  Pastor. 

Presbyterian  church,  services  in  the  M.  E.  Church  South, 
every  Sunday  at  3:30  p.  M.     H.  A.  Newell,  Pastor. 

SECRET  AND  BENEVOLENT  SOCIETIES. 

F.  &  A.  M.— San  Benito  Lodge,  No.  211 ;  Stated  meetings 
the  Saturday  evening  on  or  preceding  the  full  of  the  moon. 
N.  C.  Briggs,  W.  M. ;  W.  G.  Lee,  Secretary. 

F.  &  A.  M.— Athena  Chapter,  No.  46,  O.  E.  S.,  meets  the 
first  and  third  Wednesday  evenings  of  each  month.  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Briggs,  W.  M.;  N.  C.  Briggs,  Secretary. 

I.  O.  O.  F.— Mound  Lodge,  No.  166,  meets  every  Thursday 


evening. 


A.  J.  Blake.  N.  <-!.:  E.  .1.  Rector,  Secretary;  T.  L. 
,  ddwin,  N:  C.  Briggs,  T.  S.  Hawkins.  Trust,,-. 

I  0.0.  F.— Fidelity  Rebekah  Degree  Lodge,  No.  29,  meets 
(he  second  and 'fourth'  Tuesday  in  every  month.  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Drain.  N.  (.!.;  E.  J.  Rector,  Secretary. 

A  ,,  ti  W.— San  Benito  Lodge,  No.  96,  meets  every  Friday 
evening.  A.  J.  Holloway,  Master  Workmen  ;  A.  Rector, 
Recorder;  D.  C.  Hoffman,  Financier. 

A.  0.  U.  W.— Diamond  Lodge,  No.  5,  Degree  of  Honor, 
meets  every  other  Monday  evening.  Mrs.  R.  M.  Shackelford, 
Worthy  Sister  of  Honor;  Mrs.  F.  W,  Ellis,  Sister  Secretary. 

Pioneer  Sportmen's  Club. — Meets  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
each  month,  W.  C.  Land,  Captain;  C.  M.  Steinbeck,  Secretary. 

A.  L.  of  H. — A  lodge  of  the  American  Legion  of  Honor 
was  instituted  in  Hollister  by  Mr.  Noble  of  Petaluma,  Deputy 
Supreme  Commander  of  this  State.  This  order  is  on  the 
principle  of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.'s,  except  that  the  insurance  is 
graded  according  to  age,  being  from  $500  to  35,000.  Mark 
Pomeroy,  Commander;  A.  Eaton,  Vice-Commander;  I.  J. 
Sherman,  Past-Commander j  A.  P.  Boyd,  Treasurer;  S.  F. 
Cowan,  Secretary. 

BANK   OF    HOLLISTER. 

The'Bank  of  Hollister  is  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  town 
and  county  that  residents  may  feel  proud  of.  It  was  incorpo- 
rated in  1873,  and  opened  August,  1874,  "with  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  subscribed  capital  paid  up.  T.  S.  Hawkins  was 
elected  President,  and  J.  J.  Bowen,  Cashier.  They  still  retain 
their  positions;  and  are  looked  upon  by  the  stockholders  as 
efficient  officers,  and  by  the  public  as  honorable  gentleman. 
The  paid-up  capital  is  3227,000. 

VILLAGE   AND    FIRE   OFFICIALS. 

Trustees— T.  S.  Hawkins,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  Wm.  Palmtag, 
C.  C,  Little,  H.  .Snibley;  Marshall,  J.  W,  Robinson;  Treasurer, 
O.  G.  Johnson;.  Glerk,  R.  Shaw. 

Fire  Department— Chief  Engineer,  S.  F.  Cowan  ;  First 
Assistant,  A.  J.  Craw;  Second  Assistant,  J.  P.  Gury;  Secre- 
tary, Robert  Shaw;  Treasurer,  W.  F;  Dalzell ;  Board  of  Dele- 
gates (meets  second  Wednesday  of  each  month),  B.  S.  Rector, 
President';  Jas.  Mears,  S.  F.  Cowan,  Wm.  Parker,  Wm 
Spcrber,  J.  K.  Allen,  H.  Snibley,  Wm.  Palmtag,  Thos. 
O'Donhell. 

Alert  Hose  Company,  No.  1.— Foreman,  Wm.  Eastman; 
Assistants,  A.  J.  Craw,  Ed.  A.  Eaton;  Secretary,  D.  G.  Poole; 
Treasurer,  G.  P.  Griffith. 

Wide  Awake  Hose  Company,  No.  2._Foreman,  A.  J.  Hollo- 
way;  Assistants,  Geo.  E.  Shaw,  Sam  Moore  ;  Secretary,  John 
Varcoe;  Treasurer,  Roderick  Shaw. 

Pioneer  Hook  and  Ladder  Company ._  Foreman,  D.  C. 
Hoffman;  Assistants,  F.  Shackelford.  D.  H.  Crevling;  Secretary, 
1.  S.  Hawkins;  Treasurer,  A.  Werz. 
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BUSINESS   HOUSES  01  HOLLISTER. 


The  following  are  the  business  houses  of  Hollister,  together 
with  the  date  of  establishment,  as  given  in  thePii.i/ic  Coast:— 
Rosenberg  Bros,  established  a  branch  of  their  Nevada  store 
in  Hollister,  in  the  spring  of  1874.  The  firm  at  that  time,  as 
now,  consisted  of  Marcus  Wolf  and  Morris  Rosenberg,  the 
latter  attending  to  the  store  in  Nevada  City.  The  Hollister 
firm  carries  a  large  stock  of  goods,  consisting  of  everything  to 
be  found  in  a  store  of  general  merchandise. 

Thomas  McMahon  came  here  from  San  Juan  in  1S72.  Mr. 
McMahon  was  an  old  resident  of  San  Juan,  and  knows  as 
much  of  this  country  as  any  other  resident  of  the  town.  He 
has  a  large  store,  well  stocked  with  groceries,  provisions,  dry 
goods,  clothing,  etc. 

Meyer  &  Friedlander  established  a  clothing  and  dry  goods 
store  here  during  the  past  few  months,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mose  0.  Meyer.     The  firm  has  done  a  good  busmess. 

Risdon  &  Co.,  F.  T.  Risdon,  manager,  came  here  from  Wat- 
sonville  in  1879.  They  keep  a  full  line  of  groceries,  pro- 
visions, etc.,  and  have  an  extensive  trade. 

M  Harris  deals  in  general  merchandise.     He  came  m  187*. 
William    Courtney   keeps   a  grocery   and  proton   store. 
He  established  in  1879,  but  is  a  pioneer  of  the  valley 

Oscar  Bosse  keeps  a  grocery  store  on  Fourth  street.    Estab 

"I*  one  hardware  store  in .he  town  C.  G.  Lathro, 
proprietor.  This  store  was  established  October  1,  874,  by 
Snvd  1  MeConnell.  Mr.  Lathrop  bought  an  interest  May  1, 
bnyaei  m  im-v^  .    ,„,»       a   j,ir    Lathrop 

1876.     McConnell  sold  out  May  22    1878  and  H  P 

bought  out  the  remaining  partner  October  1  1879.    He 
in  hardware,  agricultural  implements,  guns,  etc.  ■ 

Gury  &  Bunnell.  ^  ^  hel,  m 

H.  Snibley,  also  m  *******  ^  ^^ 

1872.     In  1874,  he  bought  out  A.  U.  Ann 

the  business  ever  sine,  ^      Company    has 

The    San  Jose    Furniture    m  ^ 

recent,y  established  a  store,  7*^-^  Jbu8mess  siuce 
Jacob  Nye  is  the  pioneer  jeweler    has  ten 

the  fall  of  1870.     Besides  keeping  a  full  assort 

he  deals  in  stationery  e^  d  .  jewelry  store 

J.  T.  Lowe,  during  the  y-  * ^^ 

in  the  post-office  building.     He      a        P 

Thome.  -t--:lrr— r^topo- 

-  can  be  found  in  any  interior  town^       &  ^  ^  ^ 

^r^rnU^eleadingaail  paper, 
news-stand ;  is  agw". 


J   B  Shaw  ha,  the  only  tailor  shop  in  town.     He 
1874,  and  bought  out  Levison,  who  was  the  first  Mot  m  the 

place.     In  answer  to  an  inquiry  about  his  C pet,tors,  he  sard. 

■  I  have  seen  the  panorama  of  nine  pa-  before  me. 

Anton  Werz  is  the  pioneer  boot  and  shoe-maker.  He  came 
in  January,  1879.  Besides  doing  custom  work  he  keeps  on 
band  an  assortment  of  boots  and  shoes. 

,.    ,,„,,„„„  „,„„,..,!  a  boot  and  shoe  shop  in  Holhster  m 

'"nave  Gluekman  started  in  business  in  1878.  He  ha,  met 
with  some  reverses,  but  now  has  an  entensive  trade,  and 
carries  a  large  stock  of  goods. 

There  are  two  millinery  stores  in  the  town,  one  kept  by  Mrs. 
Graves,  established  in  1870,  and  one  by  Mm  Coleman,  estab- 
lished in  1874.    Mrs,  Well,  has  been  engaged  in  drcs-makmg 

since  1876.  ...  ,    , 

Two  harness  and  saddle  shop,,  the  one  first  established 
being  kept  by  J.  G.  Hamilton;  the  other  by  h.  Thorton.  Both 
of  these  gentlemen  carry  a  large  stock  of  goods. 


THE  MCMAHON   HOUSE. 

The  McMahon  House  is  the  leading  hotel,  Rector  Bros., 
proprietors.  They  took  chargeof  the  Western  HotelD-mber 
1,  1874  When  the  McMahon  House  wa,  completed  they 
moved  into  it,  and  opened  it  for  the  first  time  December  16 
1877  They  are  energetic  business  men,  and  have  given  the 
I  pie  of  Hollister  a  hotel  first-class  in  all  its  appointmen  s 
P  Tte  French  Hotel  was  established  in  1871  by  Joe  Marehet  , 
wh„  now  keeps  the  only  oyster  saloon  in  town.  Mr.  Bay.e, 
the  present  proprietor,  took  charge  of  it  in  1870. 

JaL  Koss,  I  genial  host  from  the  Highlands,  has  kept  the 

^0— ^-rof  the  San  Benito  House,  h. 
pionl    Excepting  a  short  stay  in  British  Columb.a,  he  has 

be;;helvnChafthree  butcher  shops.    One  kept  by  0.  D. 
The  town  has  tu.e  Campbell, 

Peck  who  has  been  here  since  1870,  one  oy  r.. 

^:rX^^liverybusinesshereinl874d 
burnt  out  in  1879,  but  cleared  away  the  ruins  and 
^T^-  the  site  of  the  old  one,  on  Fifth  street, 
where  they  can  now  be  found. 

1879'  u       ;„  lK7=i  and  is  now  running  a  black- 

o  T  Wells  eame  here  in  isro,  anu  i»  "« 
c,  T.  W  ens  ea  speeialty,  but  makes  any- 

thing,  from  »  WM  ther  biacksmith  shop, 

teP:b:Hou"-s,rSherman,W.,Reynoldsand 

A.  Eaton. 
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F.  Donning  has  tbe  monopoly  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
business,  excepting  the  opposition  of  peddlers.    He  went  into 
i.  b  in  1875 

W.  Degner  deals  in  wall  paper,  paints,  oils,  etc.  He  came 
hen;  in  an  early  'lay 

Q  a  Johnson,  real  estate  and  insurance  agent,  came  here 
November  2(1.  1876,  and  began  work  a  few  hours  after  his 
arrival. 

R.  P.  Lathrop  is  the  leading  hay  merchant,  and  proprietor  of 
the  Mammoth  hay  warehouse  with  a  large  storage  capacity. 
He  lias  been  in  business  since  1876. 

C.  C.  Little,  in  the  grain  and  commission  business,  came  to 
town  in  October,  1873. 

Joel  Redway  has  lately  established  himself  in  the  business  of 
photography,  and  is  prepared  to  execute  anything  in  his  line 
with  satisfaction  and  dispatch. 

Wm.  Palmtag  and  Eastman  &  McClure  are  the  prominent 
lit]  uor  dealers.  In  1 SG9,  Mr.  Palmtag  ran  a  brewery  wagon  from 
Watsonville  to  Hollister.  In  1872  he  came  over  here  and 
established  in  the  liquor  and  cigar  business.  Now,  besides 
haviner  a  large  wholesale  and  retail  establishment,  he  takes 
orders  for  lumber,  and  is  agent  for  the  Hamburg  and  Rotter- 
dam steamship  lines. 

Eastman  &  McClure,  retail  liquor  dealers,  established  here 
in  1872.  They  subsequently  moved  to  the  quarters  they 
now  occupy,  known  as  the  Magnolia  Saloon.  In  con- 
nection with  their  magnificent  bar  they  have  a  large  billiard 
room. 

There  are  two  dentists  in  town  and  five  physicians,  four 
allopaths  and  one  ecleetic ;  six  practicing  attorneys  ;  a  public 
school  with  five  teachers,  an  academy  with  three  teachers,  and 
a  private  school. 


San  Benito  Township. 

Adjacent  to  San  Benito  is  quite  an  area  of  good  farming  land, 
on  winch  early  sown  grain  seldom  fails  to  make  a  crop.  But 
this  section  is  unlike  other  portions  of  the  county,  inasmuch  as 
grain  sown  late  seldom  makes  even  good  hay. 

San  Benito  is  quite  a  little  place,  composed  of  a  score  or 
more  of  sociable  and  pleasant  people.  W.  H.  Blosser,  Buchanan 
Smith,  and  John  Golden  have  places  in  what  might  \be  termed 
the  eastern  suburbs.  N.  Schlesinger  keeps  the  village  store, 
and  also  attends  to  the  duties  of  postmaster. 

There  are  no  cloud-reaching  church  spires;  nor  magnificent 
temples,  nor  even  brown  stone-fronts,  but  there  is  an  air  of 
pretension  that  would  do  credit  to  cities  of  more  importance. 

The  country  here  is  capable  of  producing  almost  anything, 
but  being  railroad  land,  which  ought  to  have,  but  has  not, 
reverted  back  to  the  Government,  it  has  not  been  improved  as 
it  otherwise  would  have  been. 


PARK    HILLS   AND   SURROUNDINGS. 

From  San  Benito  to  Park  Mill,  it  is  ab°ut  ^  m»- 
Stephen  Kennedy.  A.  J.  Smith,  J.  D.  Ju.Uc.-d  W.  h.  Goff 
reside  along  here.  The  Park  Mill  is  owned  by  C.  A.  Werner, 
a  thorough,  practical  miller,  and  much  o!  a  gentleman^  It  haa 
all  the  appliances  for  making  a  superior  art.de  of  Hour,  and 
with  Mr  Werner  to  manag.  it,  to  say  that  the  flour  u  superior 
would  be  superfluous.  The  mill  is  run  by  water,  has  a  fall  of 
forty-two  feet  on  a  twelve-inch  Turbine  wheel  which  makes 
seven  hundred  revolutions  per  minute.  The  capacity  of  the 
mill  is  about  a  barrel  and  a  quarter  per  hour,  and  as  it  is  run 
sixteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  more  flour  is  manufactured  than  can  be  used  in  the 
immediate  locality. 

J.  F.  Cornwell's  place  must  not  be  forgotten  as  you  travel 
down  the  San  Benito  river.  He  is  very  desu-ably  situated, 
and  as  pleasant  a  man  as  can  be  found  in  the  county. 

A  few  miles  from  here  is  a  historic  spot  in  San  Benito 
county,  known  as  Robber's  Eoost,  the  place  where  the  noto- 
rious Vasquez  and  compana-os  waylaid  the  stage,  tied  the  pas- 
sengers down  on  the  sands  of  the  river  while  they  appropriated 
the  treasure  belonging  to  the  party,  This  is  an  appropriate 
spot  for  such  deviltry,  and  the  applicability  of  the  name  is 
forcibly  evident. 


Paieines  Township. 

Paicines  is  composed  of  a  hotel,  store,  post-office,  saloon,  and 
blacksmith  shop.  Fifteen  years  ago  Mr.  Sepulveda  kept  a 
store  here.  In  1872  Mr.  A.  Snyder,  now  a  resident  of  Santa 
Ana  valley,  was  proprietor  of  the  store.  It  was  during  this 
year,  or  the  year  following,  that  Vasquez  made  his  first  raid, 
Paicines  being  the  scene  of  the  mercenary  and  murderous  act. 
Snyder  and  others  were  tied  down,  while  the  bandits  went 
through  the  store;  S500  in  money  was  found  and  appropriated 
by  them,  and  a  lot  of  goods  and  eight  or  nine  horses  taken. 
Three  persons,  Redford,  Davidson  and  a  Spaniard  were  killed 
by  the  outlaws,  who  thought  no  more  of  taking  a  human  life 
than  a  hunter  would  of  killing  a  rabbit.  This  was  the  crime 
for  which  Vasquez  was  tried  and  executed.  The  bandits  loi- 
tered around  the  place  for  an  hour  or  more  before  they  rode 
away  toward  the  south.  Paicines  at  present  is  a  quiet  little 
village,  with  one  of  the  best  country  hotels  in  the  State.  It  is 
kept  by  the  McPhail  Bros.,  who  also  own  the  store  and  do  a 
fair  business  in  the  line  of  general  merchandise.  J.  N.  Hubler, 
formerly  of  Hollister,  does  the  blacksmithing,  horseshoeing, 
carriage  and  wagon  making.  A.  B.  Grogan's  ranch  is  the 
largest  in  this  portion  of  the  county.  It  contains  nine  thou- 
sand and  fii'ty-four  acres,  and  has  a  nice  residence,  sometimes 
used  by  Mr.  Grogan  as  a  summer  resort. 
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Paicines  is  a  large  scope  of  farming  country,  settled  by  an 
industrious  ami  apparently  prosperous  class  of  citizens.  The 
mountains,  where  they  can  be  tilled,  produce  the  finest  quality 
of  wheat,  but  the  quantity  is  not  80  large  as  the  product  of 
the  valley  land.  Grapes  and  other  fruits  do  well  here.  The 
climate  is  salubrious  ami  equitable,  the  elevation  of  the  coun- 
try being  only  slightly  above  Hollister.  lu  fact,  it  is  said  and 
authenticated  by  restored  invalids  that  Paicinesand  surround- 
ings is  one  of  the  most  healthful  spots  in  the  world. 

Brown's  valley  is  about  six  miles  from  Paicines.  Henderson 
Brown,  of  Hollister,  owns  over  one  thousand  three  hundred 
acres  in  this  valley,  besides  controlling  two  or  three  sections  of 
range  in  the  adjacent  mountains.  This  year  he  has  rented  out 
aB  of  his  farm  land,  and  will  give  his  entire  attention  to  his 
stock. 

CINNABAR   AND   NEIGHBORHOOD. 

Twenty-one  miles  from  Hollister  is  a  little  place  which  bears 
the  significant  and  mineralogical  name  of  Cinnabar.  Judge 
C.  Y.  Hammond  is  the  major-domo  here,  and  surrounded  by 
what  a  Southern  man  might  mistake  for  a  plantation.  Nearly 
all  men  possess  some  distinguishing  peculiarity,  and  the 
marked  trait  in  the  Judge's  character  is  the  mania  for  build- 
ing houses.  If  he  continues,  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  he 
will  have  quite  a  little  village  at  Cinnabar. 

C  Y  Hammond  is  the  postmaster  at  this  place,  and  also  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace.  During  his  absence,  his  daughter  Nellie 
attends  to  this  department  of  Uncle  Sam's  postal  serv.ce.  One 
would  think  that  the  Judge  was  surrounded  by  quite  a  colony 
of  people  to  see  the  houses  on  his  premises,  but  they  all  belong 
to  him      A  view  of  his  property  is  given  on  another  page. 


only  two  families  resided  on  the  road.  If  he  haa  not  made  the 
financial  success  of  life  which  some  under  similar  circum- 
stances would  have  made,  he  haa  done  what  is  far  greater  and 
better,  raised  a  large  family  of  boys  who  are  gentlemanly,  hon- 

oroble  and  intelligent.    The  weary  never  t le  to   his  house 

withoul  finding  rest,  nor  the  hungry  without  being  fed.  His 
place  has  been  and  is  a  familiar  stopping-point  for  teamsters 
and  ,t  «:kmen  of  this  section,  an  asylum  for  the  helpless  and 
homeless. 

A  narrow-gauge  railroad  is  talked  of  to  reach  this  section  of 
the  country,  of  a  length  of  fifty  or  sixty  milts  from  Tres  Pines, 
the  present  terminus  of  the  railroad.  The  section  it  would  pass 
through  is  a  stock  country  of  considerable  importance;  por- 
tions of  it  are  well  adapted  to  agriculture ;  and  there  are  local- 
ities that  are  rich  with  undeveloped  mines.  Besides,  a  railroad 
would  tap  Now  Idria,  and  obtain  all  the  freighting  from  that 
quarter.  The  Picacho  mines.now  in  the  hands  of  a  rich  company 
that  proposes  to  develop  it,  would,  doubtless,  furnish  consider- 
able freighting.  In  fact,  if  such  a  railroad  were  constructed, 
what  are  now  prospect  holes  would  soon  be  converted  into 
mines,  as  there  is  no  doubt  from  the  croppings  that  rich  depos- 
its of  quicksilver  exist  in  many  places. 


Erie  Township. 

ERIE  is  sixty-five  miles  south  of  Hollister.    The  place  consists 
of  apost-officewherethepeopleof  Hernandez  valley  and neigh- 
borhood get  their  mail.    It  is  near  the  head-waters  of  the  San 
mountains,  the  summits  of 
Benito,  surrounded  by  p.ecipitous  m 

which  are  four  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  The 
0^0*  derives  its  name  from  the  school  district,  and  sup- 
Plst  1  or  ten  families  with  mail.  The  valley  contains 
„  two  thousand  acres.  The  mountains  cu [  up  ^y  deep 
.i.  •  „„mmits  oversown  with  chaparral,  their  sicles 
ZZ  r—  oaklnd  underbrush,  are  all  that  is  to 

be  seen. 

BITTER-WATER  VALLEY. 

r:ar:;o^^-y,siXty-nvemi,esdistan,and 


Tres  Pinos,  the  Railroad  Terminus. 

Tres  Pinos,  six  miles  south  of  Hollister,  lies  on  the  Tres 
Pinos  creek,  and  forms  the  terminus  of  the  Hollister  branch  of 
'the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad.  Indeed,  the  town  owes  its 
existence  to  this  fact.  It  is  the  spot  to  which  most  of  the  team- 
ing is  brought  from  the  mountains.  At  first  it  was  the  inten- 
ts of  the  railroad  company  to  run  their  southern  line  through 
the  San  Benito  valley,  but  a  later  choice  fell  on  the  Salinas 
valley  The  county  has  not  been  left  out  in  the  cold,  however, 
and  a  branch  from  the  main  line  at  Gilroy  has  been  run  to 
Hollister  and  Tres  Pinos,  thus  giving  quick  communication 
and  cheap  transportation  to  the  most  productive  part  of  the 

county.  ,  „         L,  .       , 

At  Tres  Pinos  are  large  cattle-yards,  and  from  this  place 
stock  is  shipped  by  rail  to  San  Francisco.  This  is  a  small  vil- 
lage supporting  a  few  business  houses.  Being  the  railroad 
terminus,  considerable  tradeand  business  naturally  centers  here 
from  the  mines  still  further  south.  Tres  Pinos  became  noted 
as  the  scene  of  one  of  Vasquea'  raids,  more  fully  mentioned 
elsewhere. 

OTHER  LOCALITIES. 

Besides  the  towns  already  mentioned  may  be  added  Bear 
Valley  Bitter  Water,  Carneros,  Erie,  Emmet,  Fairview,  Gabl- 
,an  Jefferson,  Lone  Tree,  Live  Oak,  Pacheco,  Paicines ,  San 
Fel'ipe,  San  Benito,  San  Juan,  Santa  Ana,  Union,  Hollow  Creek 
and  Yanitos. 
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MINERAL  WEALTH  OF  SAN  BENITO  COUNTY. 


San  Benito  County  Mines. 

THE   PICACHO    MINKS. 

Seventy-five  miles  south  of  Hollister,  near  the  boundary 
line  of  this  county,  on  the  quicksilver  belt  leading  from  the 
New  Almad.-n  to  the  New  Idria,  and  occupying  an  eminence 
from  which  the  BOuree  of  the  San  Benito  river  can  be  viewed, 
are  located  the  Picacho  mines.  They  are  four  miles  from  the 
Ban  Benito  river,  which,  a  few  miles  above,  finds  its  source  in 
a  number  of  small  rivulets  that  are  fed  by  some  of  the  numer- 
ous springs  which  are  to  bo  found  in  these  mountains.  The 
river  bed  is  narrow,  and  the  canon  through  which  the 
water  first  flows,  after  the  confluence  of  the  little  streams  above 
mentioned,  is  deep  and  steep. 

The  Picacho  mines  are  very  conspicuous  for  the  huge  red 
peaks,  which,  like  silent  monitors  to  the  wild  country,  lift 
their  heads  above  the  mountain  crest,  and  have  given  the 
name  to  the  place.  These  rocky  peaks  contain  cinnabar  in 
greater  or  less  quantities,  in  some  places  the  red  streaks  show- 
ing where  the  metal  has  run  out  of  the  rock.  On  top  of  the 
mountain  is  a  vein  that  would  astonish  old  miners.  There  is  a 
lead  of  out-croppings  three  hundred  feet  in  width.  Some  years 
ago  the  mines  were  operated  under  the  supervision  of  Tom 
Cody;  the  ore  was  taken  out  by  miners  on  tribute,  so  that  the 
veins  on  top  of  this  mountain  have  been  stripped  down  a  dis- 
tance of  a  few  feet,  and  wherever  there  were  favorable  indi- 
cations there  are  small  holes,  where  a  few  tons  of  ore  have  been 
extracted,  probably  obstinate  rock  encountered,  and  the  place 
-  abandoned.  A  visitor  says,  to  use  a  mining  phrase,  the  place 
is  full  of  "  wild-cat  holes."  It  is  plain  to  any  one  that  this 
kind  of  work  could  not  last  and  would  not  pay  very  long.  On 
top  of  the  hill  is  a  shaft  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  depth,  and 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  good  pay  ore  is  in  sight.  This 
much  is  known  to  an  absolute  certainty.  But  the  present 
company  are  not  satisfied  with  this,  so  are  running  a  tunnel 
which  will  strike  the  center  of  the  mountain  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  below  the  surface  and  about  nine  hundred  feet  from 
the  place  of  entrance.  If  quicksilver  is  found  at  this  depth  the 
supply  will  be  absolutely  inexhaustible,  and  the  mines  will 
be  worth  millions.  The  tunnel  is  now  in  a  distance  of  six 
hundred  and  twenty  feet,  and  should  be  near  the  ore.  It  is 
probable  from  the  configuration  of  the  ledge  thatit  dips  a  little, 
which  will  make  the  tunnel  longer  bofore  reaching  metal  than 
one  would  think  from  a  cursory  glance.  At  present  the  miners 
are  making  progress  very  slow.  The  rock  is  quartz,  as  hard 
and  tough  as  nature  could  make  it. 

The  New  Idria  mines  are  some  eight  miles  distant,  and  the 
Fourth  of  July,  San  Benito,  Monterey,  and  other  claims  are 
near  by.  A  short  distance  east  of  the  Picacho  is  a  forest  of 
pines  and  cedars,  some  trees  measuring  five  and  six  feet  in 
diameter. 


DATE   OF   DISCOVERY   OF   MINE. 

The  Picacho  mines  were  discovered  in  1858,  and  located 
Bhorfcly  afterwards.  Wiley  Williams  and  E.  C.  Tally  were  two 
of  the"  original  locators.  At  one  time  the  mines  employed  a 
lar«e  ford  of  men,  and  the  ruins  of  the  boarding-houses  and  a 
number  of  other  dwellings  just  over  the  summit  near  the  mines, 
tell  where  the  town  of  Picacho  was  started.  A  tew  hundred 
yards  distant  is  a  superior  kind  of  clay,  from  which  the  tile 
that  made  the  hearths  and  floors  of  some  of  the  dwellings,  now 
failed  into  ruins,  was  taken.  Several  of  the  old  houses  have 
been  crushed  by  snow,  which  has  fallen  on  these  mountains  to 
a  depth  of  five  feet,  and  not  unfrequentLy  it  is  two  feet  deep. 

There  are  trees  which  have  been  broken  by  its  weight.  And 
this  within  seventy-five  miles  of  Hollister,  where  boys  go  shoe- 
less the  whole  year.  /  We  certainly  have  a  diversity  of  climate 
in  California  only  equaled  by  its  salubrity. 

The  mines  are  owned  by  a  New  York  company,  possessing 
the  capital  and  enterprise  to  develope  them. 

INTERESTING   STORY. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  tales  connected  with  these 
mines,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  twenty  years  ago  these 
mines  were  much  wilder  than  they  now  are.  •  Grizzlies  were 
numerous.  We  saw  the  port-hole  in  the  chimney  of  the  old 
boarding-house,  made  by  Bill  Cody  and  another  gentleman, 
through  whieh  they  intended  to  kill  a  bear  that  was  making 
nightly  raids  upon  a  hog-pen  a  few  feet  from  the  house.  Bruin 
came  after  his  accustomed  meal,  and  Cody  saw  him  not  forty 
feet  distant,  slaughtering  the  hog,  but  didn't  fire.  After  a 
brief  interval  he  concluded  that  it  would  be  better  to  shoot 
from  the  top  of  the  house,  so  he  and  his  friend  climbed  up  to  see. 
They  had  a  fine  view,  and  after  watching  bruin  a  while  Cody 
said  to  his  friend:  "You  get  down  and  get  the  gun,  and  I'll 
shoot."  "  O,  never  mind,  Mr.  Cody,  I  am  very  comfortable," 
repliedhis  companionfrom  the  top  of  the  ridge-log.  And  there 
they  sat,  like  "  patience  on  the  monument,"  until  the  bear  had 
eaten  his  fill  and  gone  into  the  chaparral. 

SAN  BENITO   MINE. 

The  San  Benito  mine  is  located  in  the  hills  of  this  locality. 
It  was  recently  bonded  to  a  Jan  Jose*  company,  who  proposed 
to  re-open  it  immediately ;  but,  we  are  informed,  are  deterred 
by  a  disputed  title,  another  party  claiming  to  have  purchased 
the  mine  from  the  original  owner.  It  is  on  the  same  lead  as 
the  New  Idria  mine,  and  if  worked  and  managed  properly,  it 
would  doubtless  pay  well.  A  short  distance  further  down  the 
creek  and  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  to  the  right  are  the 
conspieious  Picacho  mines. 

Gypsum  is  found  in  the  mountains  near  by.  If  it  were  not 
for  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  gypsum  mines  here  would  be 
valuable. 


RECORD  OF  ELECTIONS  HELD  IN  TOE  COUNTY. 
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Sax  Bshito  Towhbhip.  -For  license.  21  i  againsl  license,  47, 
VoteS    Cast    in     San     BenitO     County*     majority  against  license.  26. 

Paioisbs  Township     For  license,  86;    against  license,  36 . 


Since  its  Organization  in  1874  to  the  Present  Time 


Names  and  Politics  of  Candidates,  Total  Votes 
cast,  and  Majorities. 


Sheriff. 


County  Clerk. 


Treasurer 


Dist.  Attorney. 


225 
4111 
302 


SPECIAL    ELECTION    TO    CHOOSE    COUNTY    OFFICEIIS,    HELD 
MARCH,  1874. 
Oltor..  Candidal.,.  Mile.  Vol»  ^j 

.G.  B.  Montgomery D  . 

,B.  F.  Ross D  . 

.  .J.  D.  Fowler R  • 

. .  O.  Lyon R 

. .  J.  S.McConnell D  . 

..H.  M.  Hayes R 

,  .W.  T.Brown D 

.  .B.  H.  Brothorton D 

.  .L.  V.  Parsons R 

..A.  L.  Smith R 

..T.  L.  Baldwin R 

. .  John  Malcom D 

. .  Thos.  McMahon D 

..A.  P.  Boyd R 

.N.  C.  Briggs R 

,W.  E.  Lovett R 

..J.J.May D 

Surveyor George  Roberts D 


majority  against  license    10 

The  law  under  which  the  said  elections  were  held,  was  sub- 
sequently held  to  be  unconstitutional,  in  ex  parte  Wall,  *8  Cal, 
279 


108 


School  Supt  . 


Coroner . 


.F.  P.  McCray D 

.H.Z.Morris D  . 

.  J.  N.  Thompson D  . 

.John  Edwards R  ■ 

.A.  Martin D  ■ 

.J.T.Jones Ind 

.J.  M.  Black D  • 

Clark R  " 

R  . 
D  . 


.J. 
.S.Allen.. 

H.  Dowley 

', J.G.Sanchez " 

George  Chalmers . . . 

Supervisor,No.l.W.  Triplett 

M.  Poroeroy 

No.2 .  Thomas  Flint 

John  Breen 

No.3.D.  J.  "Watson 

Thomas  Butterfield 


J.V 


.  Mathis Ind 


257 
298 
244 
106 
27 
184 
301 
178 
353 
18 
631 
.  51 
.  344 
.  355 
.  664 
.  304 
.  245 
.  169 
.  207 
.  92 
.  607 
.  377 
.  265 
.  483 
.  272 
.  10 
. .  307 
. .  317 
. .  106 
. .  68 


52 


41 


52 


287 


309 
59 


230 


211 


HELD  SEPTEMBER,  1878. 


Olfii 

Governor 


.  v> ... 


Sec'y  of  State . .  . 


State  Controller.. 


State  Treasurer . 


Att'y  General 


Surveyor  Gen'l 


10 
38 


16 


Record  of 


the  votes  cast  in  San  Benito  county  at  a 
tne  vote  townships  of  Hol- 

electionhe.donJune618r4.na  ^    ^^  rf 

lister,  Paicines   and    Sat     Be       .  ^  ^  popular  Tote 

licensing  the  ?a  °  ^JX^Local  Option  Law." 
undertheprovisronsofto     Loc P^  ^.^  ^ 

Hollister  Township.    *" 
2931iriajorit^agairistUceiiseJ_^ 

•Prepared  by  tto  County  Clerk. 


OENEBAL  STATU    El  E I, 

CanduialM 
Win.  Irwin. 
T.  G.  Phelps '"d 

John  Bidwell R 

W.  E  Lovott R 

Lieut-Governor. .  J.  A.  Johnson D 

J.  M.  Cavis Ind.. . 

R.  Pacheco R 

W.  D.  Hohson R 

E.  Hallett Ind... 

T! as  Beck 1) 

Win.  Rausch R  .... 

J.  J.  Given Ind... 

J.  W.  Manderville D 

L.  E.  Ciaram R 

J.  Russell R 

Wm.  Beckman Ind. . 

.J.  G.Estudillo D  ... 

,F.  Bachr R  ■  •  • 

.0.  P.Thompson R    •• 

.E.  D.  Sawyer Ind-  • 

.J.Hamilton D  •  ■  • 

.P.  VanClcif R  ■•■ 

.Robert  Gardner Ind.  . 

.Wm.  Minis D  ■•■ 

«  .  .E.  Twitched R  ••• 

Cl'kSupm. Court. G.  I.  Taggart Ind. . 

D.  B.Woolf *>■•■ 

«  Paul  Morrill R  . . . 

MemberCongress.S.  O.  Houghton R  ■  ■ 

«  P.  D.  Wigginton t)  . . 

J.  S.  Thompson Ind . 

Senator Thomas  Flint R-. 

„       W.F.  White D  .. 

.John  Breen R  ■  • 

,G.  M.  Roberts D  .. 

.J.  D.  Fowler R  •  ■ 

.B.  F.  Ross D  ■• 

.T.N.  Batty Ind. 

.  C.  W.  Wentworth R  -  ■ 

.W.S.Letcher D  ■- 

.T.  M.  Davis Ind. 

.H.  M.  Hayes R  ■  • 

.J.J.Hunt !>•■ 

,  .N.  C.  Briggs R-- 

.J.  J.  May D  •  • 

.  .F.  P.  McCray D  .  . 

.  .T.  A.  Talleyrand R  • 

.  .H.  Z.  Morris D  . 

.  .John  Edwards R  - 

..J.  M.  Black D  . 

. .  F.  O.  Nash R  ■ 


Assemblyman  . . 
Sheriff 

Co.  Treasurer . . 

County  Clerk  . 
Dist.  Attorney. 

Surveyor 

School  Supt.  ■■ 
Coroner  


V.ttoi.  Majority. 

643  858 
285 
99 

49 
839 

302 

149 

8 

365 

592 

104 

365 

615 

90 

8 

323 

,  t>49 


337 


227 


311 


313 


347 


336 

647 

89 

334 

647 
89 

347 

643 
.  80 
.  317 
.  664 
.  91 
.  506 

.  568   62 
.  514 

.  559   45 
.  422 

.  636  214 
.  9 
.  554 
.  488 
.  34 
.  456 
.  621 
.  599 
.  474 
.  634 
..  440 
..  680 
..  403 
..  716 
. .  359 


66 


165 
125 


194 


277 


357 


1 


Supervisor  . 


SUPERVISORS.  DISTRICT  NO.  2. 

,.C.  E.  Mitchell E  • 

.1  ( :  .Sanchez D  ■ 

..M.  Pomeroy R  ■ 

..A.  Dowdy D  ■ 


88      19 

69 
423 
049 


226 


i  ooNvamos  to  revise  constitution. 


Yes. 
No. 


120       22 


JUDICIAL  ELECTION  HELD  OCTOBER,  1875. 


.   D  . 

.  R. 

County  Judge . . .  J.  J.  Harris D  . 

...W.  E.  Lovett R- 


Supt.  Pub.  Instr'n.O.  P.  Fitzgerald 
"  Ezra  S.  Carr 


494 
284 
489 
285 


PRESIDE 


ENTIAI.  ELECTION  HELD  NOVEMBER,  1876. 


President . 


244 


.S.J.TUden D- •■■  664    230 

...R.B.Hayes H....  434 

Congress Romualdo  Paclieco R 424 

P.  D.  Wigginton D 668 

State  Controller .  .  D.  M.  Kenfield *32 

.  .  Benjamin  Casey 2 

..W.  B.C.  Brown 661 

"  . .  Romualdo  Pacheco 1 


COUNTT   OFFICE,  SUPERVISOR,  DISTRICT  NO.  3. 


Supervisor  . 


.T.  J.  Conkling D 

.G.  W.  Towle R 


143 
83 


GENERAL  STATE  ELECTION  HELD  SEPTEMBER,  1877. 


Assemblyman Win.  Kelley. 

...J.  F.  Breen. 


445 
524 


FOE  CONVENTION  TO  REVISE  CONSTITUTION. 


Convention. . 
Sheriff 


.For 661 

.Against 173 

.Wm.  T.Brown D 511 

.0.  D.  Peck R 457 

.A.  P.  Boyd R 1 

.J.J.Hunt D 599 

.J.  R.  Eardly R 359 

.N.  C.Biiggs R 1 

..J.J.May D. 

N.C.  Biiggs R 

.A.  L.  Farish D 

.  .C.  W.  Wentworth R. 

B.W.Chappell D. 

School  Supt A.  Martin D 481 

W.T.R.Helm D 471 

Surveyor F.  P.  McCray D 549 

T.  A.  Talleyrand R 416 

Coroner L.  R.  Howard R 520 

«      H.  Crepin D 439 

Supervisor No.l.J.  W.  Hawkins D 549 

SUPERVISORIAL  ELECTION  HELD  SEPTEMBER,  1878. 


County  Clerk. 

District  Att'y. 
Treasurer 


CONSTITUTIONAL  ELECTION  HELD  MAT.  1879. 


737 
201 


For  the  New  Constitution 

A-ainst  the  New  Constitution 

GENERAL  STATE  ELECTION  HELD  SEPTEMBER,  1879. 

....  R 227 

Governor...       '•■"'  '',.."'."  w 247 

!....D.&N.C  021 


Supervisor  No.2.C.  E.  Mitchell R. . 

u  "    John  Breen R. . 


.Geo.  C.  Perkins 

....Win.  F.  White 

Hugh  J.  Glenn 

Lieut-Governor. John  MansEeld «••  •  • 

W  R.  Andrews w  •  •  • 

D.C.Reed N- C' 

Levi  Chase B 

Sec'yof  State.. .D.  M.  Burns B-.  ■ 

»         ...A.  A.  Smith W... 

..  .LaurenE.  Crane N.  O. 

...W.  J.  Tinman B... 

StateController.D.  M.  Kenfield B  . . 

Hugh  L.  Janes w  ■  • 

Hugh  M.  Larne N.C 

W.  B.  C.Brown B... 

State  Treasurer. John  Weil   B  . . . 

L.  B.  Clark ".. 

Cyrus  Jones N.  C 

"  A.  G.  Escandon B . . . 

Memboraof  State  Board'T'yler  T).  Heyskcjll D.  .  . 

of  Equalization.  ■> 

O.  T.  Chubb W.. 

James  A.  Clayton - ' 


374 


174 

375 

414 

241 

169 

383 

316 

245 

176 

375 

.  318 

.  232 

.  180 

.  381 

.  322 

.  699 

.  171 

.  239 


39 


07 


57 


460 


R.  R.  Commis'r.Geo.  Stoneman. 


R.&N.C  910  717 


Chancy  P.  Phillips D  . 

Rep.  to  Congr's .  R.  Pacheco B  . 


79 


54 


489   22 
467 

524   93 
431 
1 


133 


Senator . 


193 
298 
298 
400 
432 


102 


63 


101 


68       15 


Wallace  Leach  ■  *  " D. 

J.  J.  Ayres W. 

.A.  Craig D. 

w.  j.  Hill N.C.&R.  495 

•■      '.'.'..'....Keating W 180 

Assemblyman  . .  J.  J.  Harris D *63 

"  . .  .M.  Pomeroy R 362 

.  .C.  Y.  Hammond N.  C. .   278 

Judge  Sup:Co-rt  .James  F.  Breen «A£{«:-1040  1027 

R.  H.  Brotherton Ind. . . . 

Co.  Treasurer. . .  T.  L.  Baldwin R.&  N.C 

..A.  L.  Fanish D 

.  .R.  P.  Lathrop Ind 

County  Clerk... H.  B.  Harris N.  C 

. .  J.  J.  Hunt D 437 

..  S.  T.  Black R 181 

Sheriff Wm.  T.  Brown D 451 

"     J.  C.  McClure R 281 

"     D.Hoffman N.C.   364 

District  Att'y . . .  J.  J.  May D.&N.C  606 

N.  C.  Briggs R 487 

H.  Dowdy D 717 


13 

540 


163 
478 


141 


41 


S7 


117 


338 




..E.B.Kent 

....N.C.&R 

379 

Surveyor .... 

..T.  A.  Talleyrand... 

. . .  R 

592 

"       .... 

..F.P.McCray 

. . . .  D 

507 

School  Supt. . 

.  .  J.  N.  Thompson .... 

. . .  D 

685 

" 

W.  H.  Housh 

. . . .  R 

414 

Coroner 

.  .  L.  B.  Howard 

. .  . .  R 

030 

"       .... 

...J.  M.  Black 

474 

271 


156 


THH  SAX  JUSTO  BAJfCHO  AND  ITS  OWNERS. 


10S 


Supervisor  No,  2k.  Rucklidge D 334     189 

Q    S    Nash....                    R H5 

Supervisor  No.  l.Jno.  \V,  Hawkins              ID...  21 

John  Breen. .  .             ...  R 140     137 

C  E  Mitchell.               .  R,  ....  3 

TO  EXCLUDE  IMMIGRATION  OF  CHINESE. 

Chinese  Imigrt'n. Against 1020  1024 

"  For 2 

Supervisor  No.  3 .  F.  B.  Myer D 83 

A.  T.  D.  Bulten It,  07 

A.  Leonard R 123       40 

PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  HELD  NOVEMBER,  1  SNO 

President W.  S.  Hancock D  ...   045     218 

J.  A.  Garfield R  ....  427 

Congressman  .      .  Romualdo  Paeheco R  ....   408 

....  Wallace  Leach D...    012     204 

John  F  Godfrey N.  > '   .     53 

Assembly H.  W.  Cothran R  .    . .   413 

John  H.  Mathews D    . . .    652     239 

SUPERVISOR,   DISTRICT  NO.  1. 

Supervisor    R.  Rucklidge 442     441 

T.L.Baldwin 1 

L.  M.  Ladd 1 


San  Justo  Raneho. 

The  San  Justo  Raneho,  containing  thirty-four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  nineteen  acres,  was  granted  by  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment to  General  Jose  Castro,  and  by  him  sold  to  Francisco 
Perez  Paeheco,  who  conveyed  it  to  Flint,  Bixby  &  Co.,  and  they 
to  Col.  Wm.  W.  Hollister,  the  part  occupied  by  the  Hollister 
Homestead  Association,  upon  which  the  town  of  Hollister  is 

located. 

The  firm  of  Flint,  Bixby  &  Co.,  consisted  of  Thomas  and 
Benjamin  Flint  and  Lewellyn  Bixby,  who  entered  into  co-part- 
nership in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  March,  1853,  to  purchase  stock 
and  drive  "  across  the  plains  "  to  California. 

Having  collected  about  two  thousand  four  hundred  head  of 
sheep  in  the  vicinity  of  Quiney,  111.,  with  an  outfit,  they  drove 
across  Iowa,  crossed  the  Missouri  river  at  Council  Blurt's,  thence 
followed  up  the  North  Platte  by  the  emigrant  trail  vm  South 
Pass  Salt  Lake  City,  Southern  Utah,  Los  Angeles,  and  up  the 
coast  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Jose.  Thus  ending  the  trip  June, 
1854  In  October,  1855,  they  purchased  the  San  Justo  Raneho, 
using  the  part  occupied  by  them  for  many  years,  almost  exclu- 
sively for  sheep-raising. 

They  were  the  first  to  introduce  the  Spanrsh  Mermo  sheep 
from  Vermont,  and  have  since  bred  them  continuously.  They 
have  been  identified  with  many  of  the  business  mteres  s  of 
this  part  of  the  State,  having  been  partners  m  the  firms  of  J. 
Kxby  &  Co.,  Irvin,  Flint  &  Co.,  B.  P.  Flint  &  Co.,  Coast  Lme 
Sta^e  Co.,  California  Beet  Sugar  Co.,  Cerro  Beu.to  Qu.cksilver 
Mining  Co.,  etc. 


HEAVIEST    PLBBCE 

The  heaviest  unwashed  Beece  mi  n d  is  that  of  "Grizzly," 

a  French  Merino  back.     The  sheep  was  fourteen lis  ..Id, 

and  the  fleece  weighed  forty-two  pounds,  and  was  sheared  by 
Flint.  Bixby  &  Co..  in  San  Juan,  in  1859. 

The  climate  of  California  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
growth,  increase  and  health  of  the  sheep.  Our  mild  winters 
permit  them  to  grow  throughout  tin-  year  ;  and  it.  is  an  accepted 
principle  among  those  familiar  with  the  subject,  that  a  sheep 
born  and  bred  in  California  is,  at  two  years  of  age,  usually  as 
large  and  heavy  as  one  of  three  years  born  and  bred  in  tie- 
Atlantic  States.     The  ewes  produce   twins  ami   triplets   ■■ 

frequently  here  than  east  of  tin-  Rocky  Mountain*  Tin-  health 
of  the  herds  is  better.  No  fatal  disease  has  ever  prevailed  to 
any  serious  extent.  The  "scab"  exists  in  many  herds,  but  in  a 
mild  form,  and  few  have  died  of  it.  It  is  the  general  opinion 
of  sheep-breeders  that  the  sheep  hied  in  California  will  produce 
more  wool  than  those  of  other  States. 

HON.  THOMAS    FLINT. 

Hon.  Thomas  Flint,  son  of  Hon.  Wm.  R.  Flint,  now  living 
in  Anson,  Maine,  was  born  in  New  Vineyard,  Somerset  county, 
Maine,  May  13,  1824.  He  belonged  to  the  eighth  generation 
from  Thomas  Flint,  who  settled  in  what  is  now  South  Danvers, 
Massachusetts,  about  the  year  1C42.  His  early  life  was  spent 
on  a  farm— being  a  farmer  in  summer  and  a  student  in  winter. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  academies  of  his 
native  State,  studied  medicine  in  Waterville,  Maine,  and 
graduated  at  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  in  the 
class  of  1849. 

He  came  to  California  via  Chagres  and  Panama  in  1861, 
arriving  in  San  Francisco  July  7th,  by  steamship  NortUrner, 
and  went  to  the  mines  at  Coloma  and  Volcano.  He  returned 
East,  and  crossed  the  plains  in  1858. 

He  has  practiced  his  profession  only  incidentally.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Monterey  county 
three  years,  and  Supervisor  for  two  years  in  San  Benito  county, 
from  its  organization.  He  is  at  present  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  that  county. 

He  was  elected  State  Senator  for  the  Eight  District,  consist- 
inc  of  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  and  Sau  Benito  counties,  in  1876, 
which  term  expired  in  1880. 

He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  the  Courts 
in  the  partition  of  the  Ranchos  Nativadad,  Vergeles,  San 
Antonio,  and  Jusistac. 

Mr.  Flint  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason,  and  present  Master  of 
Texas  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M.,  No.  46,  and  belongs  to  the  Order  of 
the  Eastern  Star.  He  is  a  Director  of  the  Grangers'  Business 
Association,  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  the  California  Farmers' 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Republican  State  Central,  Third  Congressional  District, 
Monterey  and  San  Benito  County  Committees. 
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Thomas  Flint  occupU.  »  P> »■■■"'  H-  "»»S  ""  ^ 

Mh.fl.enti.,  California,  and  has  bl«  *** 

with  to    ,,,„,.,    and    parity.     He  has  honorabj   AIM 

^therewith  with  fidelity.     Hi.J.nblic-pos.faouhas  made 

ally  known  thrbnghont  the  State.    Wh.le»rv- 

LgassJ for  hW  district  bed -ed  bin^elf  posses^  o 

Equalities  of  an  able  legish ■  who  constantly  sought  the 

welfare  of  his  constituents. 

aei9als„  a  practical  farmer,  drawing  h»  knowledge  ol 

farming  fr< ,any  y&rs  of  practical  experience   _S.nc.lto 

came  to  California,  he  has  taken  an  active  mterest  ,n  all  pro- 
jects to  advance  and  elevate  farming  pursuits,  having  the  best 
of  success  in  all  his  undertakings. 

BENJAMIN   FLINT. 

BBSJAMTO  Funt,  brother  of  Thomas,  was  bom  February, 
21  1827  He  also  was  raised  on  a  farm;  but  studied  medicine 
and  graduated.  He  started  for  California,  February  22.  1849 ; 
arrived  on  the  somewhat  noted  ship  HwmhoUt  from  Panama,; 
August  2!.,  1849,  after  a  very  long,  tedious  passage,  and  went 
to  the  .nines,  and  was  moderately  occupied  in  mining  and  p 
other  occupations.  He  returned  East  in  1853  to  make  the  over- 
land trip. 

He  wasonce  a  candidate  for  County  Judge,  of  Monterey 
county.  He  was  Yice-President  in  the  first  -organization  ot 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  and,  a  Director  in  several  corpo- 
rations. He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  California  Pio- 
neers, and  of  Texas  Lodge,  F.  &  A.  M. 

LEWELLYN   BIXBY. 

Lewellyn  Bixby  was  born  October  4,  1825,  in  Norridge- 
wock,  Maine;  received  his  education  in  common  high-schools  in 
Somerset  county-raised  a  farmer.  He  came  to  California  in 
company  with  Dr.  Flint,  in  1851,  and  went  to  the  mines.  He, 
returned  East  in  company  with  T.  and  B.  Flint.  He  is  at 
present  looking  after  the  interests  of  Flint,  Bixby  &  Co.,  in 
Los  Angeles  county. 

INCIDENTS   OF   THE   OVERLAND    TRIP. 


Grape  Growing. 


They  arrived  at  San  Jose  with  nearly  three  thousand  head 
of  sheep,  including  increase  of  the  original.  They  started  from 
tbe  Mississippi  river.  They  added  to  their  stock  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  head  of  cattle  purchased  in  Utah. 

The  party  used  ox-teams  and  wagons  for  transportation  across 
the  plains,  driving  on  an  average  about  twelve  miles  daily. 
They  had  but  little  trouble  while  on  the  journey,  and  had  only 
one  man  shot  and  killed  while  on  guard,  about  midnight,  by 
I.  Indians  who  attempted  to  steal  horses— having  cut  three  horses 
from  their  stake-pins— when  driving  up  the  Platte  river  in  the 
Pawnee  country. 


„  m.  Vache  has  about  twenty-five  varieties  of  grapes, 

SS  ;Ln!eT:::;and  *. — — ^ 

HamDui0,  °    ,,.  of.  Frcnch  vines  for  wine-making.  He 

most  of  which  he  retails  at  his  wine  depot  in  Holhste  . 

1  Vache  has  also  a  large  variety  of  fruits  on  hrs  ranch, 
told  ng  dates,  figs,  mulberries,  plums,  peaches,  pears,  apples, 
:pric0;  etc.,  but  makes  a  specialty  of  his  vineyard. _  Every 
variety  of  grapes  that  has  been  tried,  flourishes  and  yields  hand- 
oTi  in  thJcounty.  One  thousand  vines  will  grow  on  an 
acre,  and  after  coming  to  maturity,  will  yield  at  least  twenty- 
five  pounds  to  the  vine. 

The  Gabilan  mountains,  which  border  the  valley  on  the  west, 
are  particularly  adapted,  not  only  to  grape  culture,  but  to  the 
culture  of  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

Desirable  spots  for  vineyards  in  the  Gabilan  mountains  can  be 
obtained  for  a  small  consideration,  and  with  a  little  additional 
expenditure,  in  a  few  years  a  person  can  have  a  never  failing 
sourceof  revenue, besides-contributing  materially  to  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  county.  There  is  no  reason  why  San 
Benito  county  should  not  be  famed  for  its  vineyards. 

THEOPHILUS   VACHE. 

,,  ;TBJsaraTLUs  Vache  is  a  native,  of  France,  where  he  was 
born  January  10,  1814.  He  learned  of  his  father  the  baker's 
trade  and  followed  ,it  while  in  France,  and  part  of  tbe  time 
since  be  came  to  America. 

He  came  to  New  Orleans  in  1840,  and  remained  there  only 
six  months;  thence  to  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  In  1842  he  was 
living  in  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  following  the  business  of  baking. 
After  a  year  he  returned  to  Santa  Fe  and  remained  until  1845, 
when  he  returned  to  France  via  New  Orleans.  After  remain- 
ing at  home  a  few  months  he  sailed  for  Peru,  arriving  in  1846. 
He  remained  there  until  1849,  when  a  lour  months  voyage 
brought  him  to  San  Francisco,  at  which  port  he  arrived  July 
8,  1849,  and  at  first  worked  in  a  bakery. 
,  In  1850  he  came  to  this  county,  and  engaged  in  dairying  and 
sheep  raising.  In  1854  he  located  his  present  vineyard  and 
1'arm,  which  consists  of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres,  some 
eight  miles  from  Hollister  and  about  four  miles  from  the 
railroad. 

The  farm  is  foot-hill  land  with  a  good  sand  soil.  It  is  of  the 
very  best  kind  for  grapes,  and  produces  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  cereals.  He  has  a  splendid  orchard  of  all  kinds  of  fruits. 
He  also  keeps  twenty-five  cattle,    twelve  horses    and   other 


stock- 


Mr.   Vache  is  the  happy  possessor   of  the   only    vineyard 
of   any  particular  importance  or  pretensions  in  the  county. 
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B  i  og  r  a  ph  ical. 


HON.   J.   F.    BREEN. 


Hon.  J.  F.  Breex,  Superior  Judge  of  San  Benito  county,  is 
one  of  the  most  earnest  men  in  law  or  literature  in  the  State. 
He  is  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  ill-fated  Donner  party. 

He  was  horn  on  the  21st  of  January,  18+1,  near  Keokuk, 
Iowa.  His  father,  with  his  family  consisting  of  his  wife  and 
seven  children,  emigrated  to  California  in  1846.  After  heing 
relieved  from  Donner  Lake,  in  1847,  his  father  located  perma- 
nently in  San  Juan,  in  the  year  1848. 

Judge  Breen  graduated  at  Santa  Clara  College  in  the  year 
1861,  studied  law  with  Clark  &  Carpentier,  in  San  Francisco, 
and  was  hy  the  Supreme  Court  licensed  as  an  attorney  and 
counsellor-at-law,  in  April,  1862. 

He  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  profession  at  San  Juan, 
Monterey  county,  and  has  continued  to  do  so,  without  inter- 
mission, excepting  the  times  when  on  the  bench,  or  absent  on 
legislative  duties.  In  1864,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
District    Attorney    of    Monterey    county.     In    1866  he  was 

re-elected. 

In  1868  he  received  his  first  and  only  political  defeat  at  the 
polls  having,  in  1868,  accepted  from  the  Bepublican  party  of 
Monterey  county,  the  nomination  for  Assemblyman,  on  a  plat- 
form pledged  to  the  ratification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  constitution.  The  county  being  Democra  ic  in 
politics,  the  platform  of  equality  of  all  men  was  not  strong 
enough  to  resist  the  waves,  and  the  ebbing  tides  bore  hin it 
the  classic  shades  of  -  Salt  river,"  where  he  landed  with  colois 

nailed  to  the  mast. 

Z  1870,  he  was  elected  County  Judge  of  Monterey  county 
which  position  he  resigned  when  the  county  was  drv.ded  by  the 
erection  of  San  Benito  county. 

On  the  erection  of  the  county  of  San  Benito,  in  1874  he  was 
appo^d  County  Judge  of  the  new  county,  which  position  he 
filled  for  the  term  of  four  years. 

"l8W,  he  was  e.ected   to  represent  the  ™un  y  of  S 

Benito  in  the  lowe, -^    ^  ^TU 
on  Committees  on  Juicu«y  and  Pu  ^  f 

one  of  the  hopeless  — ^^  him  to  the  -W* 

lMendiMyA:%afhe^ 'by  that  party  nominated  as  one 
ingmen's  party    th  the  ^  with  his  co-nominees,  he 

;raeS>ut-:theghig--  of  anyone  on  the 
ticket. 


at  the  election  held  in  1870,  under  the  New  < -.institution, 
he  was  unanimouslv.  a,  far  as  different  political  orgamza- 
tions  were  concerned,  nominated  for  Superior  Judge  of  the 
county.     He   was  elected  without  opposition.     He  now  holds 

the  office. 

Judge  Breen  is  Republican  in  politics.  He  is  very  popular 
at  home,  as  is  shown  by  repeated  elections  in  a  Democratic 
county.  He  is  pleasant  in  his  intercourse  with  the  peopl.-,  and 
is  a  cultured  student,  a  keen  observer,  and  quick  to  discern 
and  weigh  the  facts  presented  before  him  in  a  .judicial  capacity. 

Some  account  of  the  Donner  party,  of  which  Mr.  Breen  was 
one,  is  given  on  page  fifty-three.  But  we  cannot  close  Una 
article  without  giving  some  extract,  from  a  work  entitled 
"History  of  the  Donner  Party." 


SUFFERINOS  OF  THE  BREEN   FAMILY. 

The  following  extract  refers  to  the  mother  of  Judge  Breen  :- 
Very  noble  was  the  part  which  Mrs.  Margaret  Breen 
performed  in  this  Donner  tragedy,  and  very  beautifully  has 
that  part  been  recorded  by  a  woman's  hand.  It  is  wntten  so 
tenderly,  so  delicately,  and  with  so  much  reverence  for  the 
maternal  love  which  alone  sustained  Mrs.  Breen,  that  it  can 
hardlv  be  improved.  This  account  was  published  by  its 
autho'r  Mrs.  Farnham,  in  1849,  and  is  made  the  basis  of  the 
following  sketch.  With  alterations  here  and  there,  made  for 
the  sake  of  brevity,  the  article  is  as  it  was  written : 

There  was  no  food  in  Starved  Camp.  There  was  nothing  to 
eat  save  a  few  seeds,  tied  in  bits  of  cloth,  that  had  been  brought 
alone  by  some  one,  and  the  precious  lump  of  sugar.  There 
were"  also  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  tea.  They  sat  and  lay  by  the 
fire  most  of  the  day,  with  what  heavy  hearts,  who  shall  know! 
They  were  upon  about  thirty  feet  of  snow.  The  dead  lay 
before  them,  a  ghastlier  sight  in  the  sunshine  that  succeeded 
the  storm,  than  when  the  dark  clouds  overhung  them.  They 
had  no  words  of  cheer  to  speak  to  each  other,  no  courage  nor 
hope  to  share,  but  those  which  pointed  to  a  life  where  hunger 
and  cold  could  never  come,  and  their  benumbed  faculties  were 
scarcely  able  to  sieze  upon  a  consolation  so  remote  from  the 
thoughts  and  wants  that  absorbed  their  whole  being. 

A  situation  like  this  will  not  awaken  in  common  natures 
religious  trust.  Under  such  protracted  suffering  the  animal 
outcrrows  the  spiritual  in  frightful  disproportion.  Yet  the 
mother's  sublime  faith,  which  had  brought  her  thusfar  through 
her  agonies,  with  a  heart  still  warm  to  those  who  shared  them, 
did  not  fail  her  now.  She  spoke  gently  to  one  and  another  ; 
asked  her  husband  to  repeat  the  litany,  and  the  children  to 
ioinherinthe  responses;  and  endeavored  to  fix  their  minds 
upon  the  time  when  relief  would  probably  come.  Nature,  as 
unerringly  as  philosophy  could  have  done,  taught  her  that  the 
only  hope  of  sustaining  those  about  her,  was  to  set  before  them 
a  termination  to  their  sufferings. 
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What  .lays   and   nights  were    those  that  went  by    while 
they  waited:     Life  waning  visibly  in  those  about  her  ;  not  a 
morsel  of  food  to  offer  them  ;  her  own  infant,  and  the  little  one 
that  had  been  cherished  and  saved  through  all  by  the  mother 
now  dead,  wasting  hourly  into    the    more   perfect  image   of 
her  husband  worn  to  a  skeleton;  it  needed  the  fullest 
measure  of  exalted  faith,  of  womanly  tenderness  and  self-sac- 
rifice, to  sustain  her  through  such  a  season.    She  watched  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day.    She  gathered  wood  to  keep  them 
warm.     She   boiled   the  handful  of  tea  and  dispensed  it  to 
them,  and  when    she   found    one   sunken   ami    speechless,  she 
broke  with  her  teeth  a  morsel  of  the  precious  sugar,  and  put  it 
in  hie  lips.     She  fed  her  babe  freely  on  snow-water,  and  scanty 
as  was  the  wardrobe  she  had,  she  managed  to  get  fresh  cloth- 
ing next  to  its  skin  two  or  three  times  a  week.    Where,  one 
asks  in  wonder  and  reverence,  did  she  get  the   strength   and 
courage  for   all  this '.     She   sat  all  night  by  her   family,  her 
elbows  on  her  knees,  brooding  over  the  meek  little  victim  that 
lay  there,  watching  those  who  slept,  and  occasionally  dozing 
with  a  fearful  consciousness  of  their  terrible  condition  always 
upon  her.     The  sense  of  peril  never  slumbered.    Many  times 
during  the  night  she  went  to  the  sleepers  to  ascertain  if  they 
all  still  breathed.     She  put  her  hand  under  their  blankets,  and 
held  it  before  the  mouth.     In  this  way  she  assured  herself  that 
they  were  yet  alive.     But  once  her   blood  curdled  to  find, 
on  approaching  her  hand  to  the  lips  of  one  of  her  own  children, 
that    there   was    no   warm    breath   upon    it.     She  tried   to 
open  his  mouth  and  found  the  jaws  set.     She  roused  her  hus- 
band,  "Oh!    Patrick,  man,  arise    and   help  me!    James  is 
dying."     "Let  him  die  !"  said  the  miserable  father,  "  he  will  be 
better  off  than  any  of  us."     She  was  terribly  shocked  by  this 
reply.    In  her  own  expressive  language,  her  heart  stood  still 
when  she  heard  it.     She  was  bewildered  and  knew  not  where 
to  set  her  weary  hands  to  work,  but  she  recovered  in  a  few 
moments  and  began  to  chafe  the  breast  and  hands  of  the  per- 
ishing boy.     She  broke  a  bit  of  sugar,  and  with  considerable 
effort  forced  it  between  his  teeth  with  a  few  drops  of  snow- 
water.    She  saw  him  swallow,  then  a  slight  convulsive  motion 
stirred  his  features,  he  stretched  his  limbs  feebly,  and  in  a 
moment  more  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  upon  her.    How  fer- 
vent were  her  thanks  to  the  Great  Father,  whom  she  forgot 
not,  day  or  night. 

Thus  she  went  on.  The  tea  leaves  were  eaten,  the  seeds 
chewed,  the  sugar  all  dispensed,  the  days  were  bright,  and 
compared  with  the  nights,  comfortable.  Occasionally,  when 
the  sun  shone,  their  voices  were  heard,  though  generally  they 
sat  or  lay  in  a  kind  of  stupor  from  which  she  often  found  it 
difficult  to  arouse  them. 

The  fire  had  sunk  so  far  away  that  they  had  felt  but  little 
of  its  warmth  the  last  two  nights,  and  casting  her  eyes  down 
into  the  snow-pit,  whence  it  sent  forth  only  a  dull  glow,  she 
thought  she  saw  the  welcome  face  of  mother  Earth.    It  was 


such  a  renewing  sig 


lit  after  their  long,  freezing  separation  from 
„  .i,„  immediately  aroused  her  eldest  son,  John,  and  with  a 
Ereat  deal  of  difficulty,  and  repeating  words  of  cheer  and 
encouragement,  brought  him  to  understand  that  she  wished 
him  to  descend  by  one  of  the  tree-tops  which  had  fallen  in  so  as 
to  make  a  sort  of  ladder,  and  see  if  they  could  reach  the  naked 
earth,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  them  all  to  go  down.  She 
trembled  with  fear  at  the  vacant  silence  in  which  he  at  first 
gazed  at  her,  but  at  length,  after  she  had  told  him  a  great 
many  times,  he  said,  "Yes,  mother,"  and  went. 

He  reached  the  bottom  safely,  and  presently  spoke  to  her. 
There  was  naked  dry  earth  under  his  feet;  it  was  warm,  and 
he  wished  her  to  come  down.  She  laid  her  baby  beside  some 
of  the  sleepers  and  descended.  Immediately  she  determined 
upon  taking  them  all  down.  How  good,  she  thought,  as  she 
descended  the  boughs,  was  the  God  whom  she  trusted.  By 
perseverance,  by  entreaty,  by  encouragement,  and  with  her 
own  aid,  she  got  them  into  this  snug  shelter. 

Belief  came  not,  and  as  starvation  crept  closer  and  closer 
to  himself  and  those  about  him,  Patrick  Breen  deter- 
mined that  it  was  his  duty  to  employ  the  means  of  sus- 
taining life  which  God  seemed  to  have  placed  before  them. 
The  lives  of  all  might  be  saved  by  resorting  to  such  food  as 
others,  in  like  circumstances,  had  subsisted  upon.  Mrs.  Breen, 
however,  declared  that  she  would  die,  and  see  her  children  die, 
before  her  life  or  theirs  should  be  preserved  by  such  means. 
If  ever  the  father  gave  to  the  dying  children,  it  was  without 
her  consent  or  knowledge.  She  never  tasted,  nor  knew  of  her 
children  partaking.  Mrs.  Farnham  says  that  when  Patrick 
Breen  ascended  to  obtain  the  dreadful  repast,  his  wife,  frozen 
with  horror,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  could  not  look  up. 
She  was  conscious  of  his  return  and  of  something  going  on 
about  the  fire,  but  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  uncover  her 
eyes  till  all  had  subsided  again  into  silence.  Her  husband 
remarked  that  perhaps  they  were  wrong  in  rejecting  a  means 
of  sustaining  life  of  which  others  had  availed  themselves,  but 
she  put  away  the  suggestion  so  fearfully  that  it  was  never 
renewed  or  acted  upon  by  any  of  her  family. 

The  eighth  day  was  passed.  On  the  ninth  morning  she 
ascended  to  watch  for  her  star  of  mercy.  Clear  and  bright  it 
stood  over  against  her  beseeching  gaze,  set  in  the  light,  liquid 
blue  that  overflows  the  pathway  of  the  opening  day.  She 
prayed  earnestly  as  she  gazed,  for  she  knew  that  there  were 
but  few  hours  of  life  in  those  dearest  to  her.  If  human  aid 
came  not  that  day,  some  eyes  that  would  soon  look  imploringly 
into  hers,  would  be  closed  in  death  before  that  star  would  rise 
again.  Would  she  herself,  with  all  her  endurance  and  resist- 
ing love,  live  to  see  it  ?  Were  they  at  length  to  perish  ? 
Great  God  !  should  it  be  permitted  that  they,  who  had  been 
preserved  through  so  much,  should  die  at  last  so  miserably  ? 

Her  eyes  were  dim,  and  her  sight  wavering.  She  could  not 
distinguish  trees  from  men  on  the  snow,  but  had  they  been 
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near,  she  could  have  heard  them,  for  her  ear  had  grown  so  sen- 
sitive that  the  slightest  unaccustomed  noise  arrested  her  atten  - 
tion.  She  went  helow  with  a  heavier  heart  than  ever  before; 
she  had  not  a  word  of  hope  to  answer  the  languid  inquiring 
countenances  that  were  turned  to  her  face,  and  she  was  con- 
scious that  it  told  the  story  of  her  despair.  Yet  she  strove 
with  some  half-insane  words  to  suggest  that  somebody  would 
surely  come  to  them  that  day. 

They  repeated  the  litany.  The  responses  came  so  feebly 
that  they  were  scarcely  audible,  and  the  protracted  utterances 
seemed  wearisome.  At  last  it  was  over,  and  they  rested  in 
silence. 

The  sun  mounted  higher  and  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  when 
the  day  was  three  or  four  hours  old  she  placed  her  trembling 
feet  again  upon  the  ladder  to  look  out  once  more.  The  corpses 
of  the  dead  lay  always  before  her  as  she  reached  the  top — the 
mother  and  her  son,  and  the  little  boy,  whose  remains  she 
could  not  even  glance  at  since  they  had  been  mutilated- 
The  blanket  that  covered  them  could  not  shut  out  the  horror 
of  the  sight. 

But  this  time  something  caused  her  face  to  flush  as  if  the 
blood,  thin  and  cold  as  it  was,  would  burst  its  vessels!  What 
was  it?  Nothing  that  she  saw,  for  her  eyes  were  quite 
dimmed  by  the  sudden  access  of  excitement!  It  was  the 
sound  of  voices!  By  a  superhuman  effort  she  kept  herself  from 
falling.  Was  it  reality  or  delusion?  She  must  at  least  live  to 
know  the  truth.  It  came  again  and  again.  She  grew  calmer 
as  she  became  more  assured,  and  the  first  distinct  words  she 
heard  uttered  were,  "There  is  Mrs.  Breen  alive  yet,  anyhow!" 
Three  men  were  advancing  toward  her.  She  knew  that  now 
there  would  be  no  more  starving.  Death  was  repelled  for  this 
time  from  the  precious  little  flock  he  had  so  long  threatened, 
and  she  might  offer  up  thanksgiving  unchecked  by  the  dreads 
and  fears  that  had  so  long  frozen  her 

When  these  members  of  the  third  relief  party  reached  the 
deep,  well-like  cavity  in  which  were  the  seven  Breens,  the 
three  Graves  children,  and  Mary  Donner,  a  serious  questton 
arose.  None  of  the  eleven,  except  Mrs.  Breen  and  John  Breen, 
were  able  to  wall,  A  storm  appeared  to  be  gathermg  upon  the 
mountains,  and  the  supply  of  provisions  was  very  hmrtcd. 
The  lonely  situation,  the  weird,  desolate  surroundings,  the 
appalling  Lnes  at  the  camp,  and  above  all,  the  danger  of 
big  overtaken  by  a  snow-storm,  filled  the  nnnds  o   Oakley 

tion  of  the  sufferers     It  was  prop  „  would  be 

children  and   Mary  Donne,     Thes^  ^^  ^ 

quite  a  sufficient  burden  for    he    hr  ^  ^  ^ 

snow  over  wh.ch  ^Z^Lu,  be  abandoned.    This 


JOHN   STARK    SAVKS  THE   PARTY. 

The  members  of  the  thir.l  Donner  relief  party  are  said  to 
have  taken  a  vote  upon  the  question.  This  scene  is  described 
in  the  manuscript  of  Hon.  James  F.  Breen  :  "  Those  who  wero 
in  favor  of  returning  to  the  settlements  and  leaving  the  Breens 

for  a  future  relief  party  (which  undor  the  oirc stances,  was 

equivalent  to  tin-  death  penalty),  were  to  answer'ayo.'  The 
question  was  put  to  each  man  by  name,  and  as  the  mums  were 
called,  the  dreadful  'aye'  responded.  John  Stark's  name  was 
the  last  one  called,  because  lie  had,  daring  tin-  (UscussioD  of  the 
question,  strongly  opposed  the  proposition  for  abandonment, 
and  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  when  In-  found  lnms,-lt'  in 
so  hopeless  a  minority  he  would  sum-n-lL-i-.  When  his  name 
was  called,  he  made  no  answer  until  some  said  to  him  :  "Stark, 
won't  you  vote?'  Stark,  during  all  this  proceeding  of  railing 
the  roll,  had  stood  apart  from  his  companions  with  bowed  head 
and  tolled  arms.  When  he  was  thus  directly  appealed  to,  ho 
answered  quickly  and  decidedly,  ' No,  gentlemen,  1  will  nut. 
abandon  these  people.  1  am  here  on  a  mission  of  mercy,  and  I 
will  not  half  do  the  work.  You  can  all  go  if  yon  want  to, 
but  I  shall  stay  by  these  people  while  they  and  I  live.'" 

It  was  nobly  said.  If  the  Breens  had  been  left  at  Starved 
Camp,  even  until  the  return  of  Foster,  Eddy,  Miller  and 
Thompson  from  the  Lake,  none  would  have  ever  reached  the 
settlements.  In  continuation  of  the  above  narration,  the  fol- 
lowing is  taken  from  the  manuscript  of  John  Breen  ;  "  Stark 
was  finally  left  alone.  To  his  great  bodily  strength,  and  unex- 
celled courage,  myself  and  others  owe  our  lives.  There  was 
probably  no  other  man  in  California  at  that  time,  who  had  the 
intelligence,  determination,  and  what  was  absolutely  necessary 
in  that  emergency,  the  immense  physical  powers  of  John 
Stark.  He  was  as  strong  as  two  ordinary  men.  On  his 
broad  shoulders  he  carried  the  provisions,  most  of  the  blankets, 
and  most  of  the  time  some  of  the  weaker  children.  In  regard 
to  this,  he  would  laughingly  say  that  he  could  carry  them  all 
if  there  was  room  on  his  back,  because  they  were  so  light  from 
starvation." 

By  every  means  in  his  power,  Stark  would  cheer  and  encour- 
age the  poor  sufferers.  Frequently  he  would  carry  one  or  two 
ahead  a  little  way,  put  them  down,  and  return  for  the  others. 
James  F.  Breen  says  :  "I  distinctly  remember  that  myself  and 
Jonathan  Graves  were  both  carried  by  Stark,  on  his  back  the 
greater  part  of  the  journey."     Others  speak  similarly. 

Each  one  of  the  persons  who  were  taken  from  Starved 
Camp  by  this  man  and  his  two  companions,  reached  Sutter's 
Fort  in  safety.  James  F.  Breen  had  his  feet  badly  frozen,  and 
afterwards  burned  while  at  the  camp.  No  one  had  any  hope 
that  they  could  be  saved,  and  when  the  party  reached  the  fort, 
a  doctor  was  sought  to  amputate  them.  None  could  be  found, 
and  kind  nature  effected  a  cure  which  a  physician  would  have 
pronounced  imp 
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In  concluding  thin  chapter,  it  is  quite  appropriate  to  quote 
the  following,  written  by  J.  F.  Breen:  "No  one   can   attach 

bl ■  to  those  who  voted  to  leave  part  of   the  emigrants.     It 

was  a  desperate  case.  Their  idea  was  to  save  as  many  as  pos- 
I  bey  honestly  believed  that  by  attempting  to  save 
all.  all  would  be  lost.  But  this  consideration-and  the  further 
I  at  Stark  was  an  entire  stranger  to  every  one  in  the 
camps,  not  bound  to  them  by  any  tie  of  blood  or  kindred,  nor 
having  any  hope  ol  reward,  except  the  grand  consciousness  of 
doing  a  noble  act-makes  his  conduct  shine  more  lustrously  in 
the  eyee  of  every  person  who  admires  nature's  true  and  only 

nubility." 

Those  who  were  brought  to  Starved  Camp  by  the  second 
relief,  and  saved  by  a  portion  of  the  third  relief,  were  Pat- 
rick Breen,  Mrs.  .Margaret  Breen,  John  Breen,  Patrick  Breen, 
Jr.,  James  F.  Breen,  Peter  Breen,  Isabella  M.  Breen,  N ancy 
Graves,  Jonathan  Graves,  Elizabeth  Graves,  and  Mary  M. 
Donner. 

Mr.  Breen  lived  to  see  all  his  children  grow  to  maturity  and 

l„, 8  established  in  life.    On  the  twenty-first  of  December, 

he  peacefully  closed  his  eyes  to  this  world,  surrounded  by 
every  member  of  his  family,  all  of  whom  he  preceded  to  the 
tomb.  All  the  surviving  members  of  the  Breen  family  are 
still  residing  at  or  near  San  Juan. 

Edward  J.  Breen  married  in  1858.  His  wife  died  in  1862, 
leaving  the  following  children:  Eugene  T.,  Edward  J.,  and  John 
Roger.  Patrick  Breen,  Jr.,  married  in  18G5  ;  his  wife  is  living, 
and  their  children  are:  Mary,  William,  Peter,  Eugene.  Simon  P. 
Breen  married  in  1867 ;  his  wife  is  living  ;  their  children  are: 
Geneva  and  Mary.  James  F.  Breen,  the  present  Superior 
Judge  of  San  Benito  county,  married  in  1870;  his  wife  is  liv- 
ing ;  then-  only  surviving  children  are  Margaret  and  Grace. 
Peter  Breen  died,  unmarried,  on  July  3,  1870,  by  accidental 
death.  Isabella  M.  Breen  was  married  in  1869,  to  Thomas 
McMahon,  and  with  her  husband  resides  at  Hollister,  San 
Benito  county.  William  M.  Breen  was  born  in  San  Juan  in 
1848,  and  was  not  of  the  Donner  party.  He  died  in  1874, 
leaving  a  widow  and  one  child,  Mary, 

Margaret  Breen  the  heroic  woman,  devoted  wife,  and  faith- 
ful mother,  had  the  satisfaction  of  living  to  see  her  infant  fam- 
ily, for  whose  preservation  she  had  struggled  so  hard  and 
wrought  so  ceaselessly,  grow  to  manhood  and  womanhood.  In 
prosperity,  as  in  adversity,  she  was  ever  good,  kind,  coura- 
geous and  "  affable  to  the  congregation  of  the  Lord.'-  She  was 
always  self-reliant,  and  equal  to  the  most  trying  emergencies ; 
and  yet  at  all  times,  she  had  a  deep  and  abiding  faith  in  God, 
and  firmly  relied  on  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  Him  to  whom 
she  prayed  so  ardently  and  confidently  in  the  heavy  hour  of 
her  tribulation.  The  hope  of  her  later  years  was  that  she 
mifht  not  be  required  to  witness  the  death  of  any  of  her  chil- 
dren ;  but  it  was  willed  differently,  as  two  of  them  preceded 
her  to  the  grave.    April  13,  1874,  ripe  in  years,   loved  by 


the  poor,  honored  and  respected  by  all  for  her  virtues  and 
L  well-spent  life,  she  quietly  and  peacefully -passed  from 
the  midst  of  her  sorrowing  family  to  the  other  and  better  shore. 

PATRICK   BREEN. 


Patrick  Breen  is  a  California  pioneer  of  1847,  and  came 
overland  to  this  State  with  the  celebrated  Donner  party, whose 
trials  and  sufferings  are  a  part  of  the  early  history  of  California, 
some  particulars  of  which  have  just  been  related. 

Patrick  Breen  was  born  March  12,  183,,  in  Iowa.  He 
left  Keokuk,  Iowa,  for  California,  leaving  St.  Joseph,  M.ssoun, 
in  May  1846,  and  reached  Sutter's  Fort  in  May,  1847.  He 
was  snowed  in  at  Donner  Lake,  and,  with  the  other  members  of 
his  father's  family,  passed  the  winter  there,  enduring  great 
hardships  and  privations.  He  was  then  a  youth,  but  remem- 
bers many  of  the  incidents  of  those  fearful  scenes.  He  came  to 
San  Juan  in  1848,  and  engaged  with  the  family  in  farming  and 
stock-raising. 

His  own  farm  consists  of  one  thousand  acres,  eight  miles 
from  Hollister  and  near  San  Juan.  It  is  of  level  and  rolling 
land,  and  of  an  excellent  quality,  producing  nearly  all  kinds  of 
cereals,  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  is  mostly  devoted  to  raising 
of  wheat. 

He  married  Miss  Amelia  Anderson  in  1864,  who  was  a 
native  of  Australia,  and  they  have  children  as  follows: 
William,  Peter,  Eugene,  and  Amelia  Breen. 

JOHN   BREEN. 


Mary, 


John  Breen  is  also  a  pioneer  of  the  State,  having  reached 
California  two  years  before  the  rush  of  gold-seekers.  He  was 
also  with  the  Donner  party,  whose  tragic  history  is  so  well 
known.  The  party  set  out  with  ox-teams,  taking  the  South 
Pass  route.  They  experienced  no  trouble  with  the  Indians  or 
from  other  causes,  and  by  proceeding  slowly  were  snowed  in, 
in  November,  1846,  at  Donner  Lake,  and  provisions  becoming 
exhausted,  the  family  endured  great  suffering  before  they  were 
rescued. 

John  Breen  was  born  in  Upper  Canada,  February  21,  1832, 
and  is  the  son  of  Patrick  and  Margaret  Breen,  heretofore  men- 
tioned. He  was  born  on  a  farm,  and  his  father  moved  to  Iowa 
when  he  was  two  years  of  age.  He  attended  the  public  school 
until  the  family  set  out  for  California,  at  that  time  an  unknown 
region. 

He  was  rescued  and  reached  the  region  of  Sacramento  in 
1847.  He,  although  a  boy  of  sixteen,  ruined  with  good  success 
at  Morman  Island  and  at  Hangtown. 

He  stopped  a  few  months  at  what  was  called  San  Jose 
Mission,  and  then  reached  what  is  now  his  home  on  the  edge  of 
San  Juan,  in  September,  1848,  and  engaged  in  the  usual  farm 
occupation  of  that  date,  which  was  chiefly  stock-raising.  He 
went  to  the  mines  however  in  the  spring  of  1848,  and  remained 
until  1849. 
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His  farm  consists  of  three  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  wain 
and  vegetable  land  in  San  Juan.  He  ha,  a  ltoek  ranch  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  acres  in  the  upper  part  of  the  San 
Benito  valley,  situated  six  miles  from  San  Benito  posUoffice 
This  ranch  is  devoted  exclusively  to  stock,  and  here  he  keeps 
about  Wo  thousand  sheep.  Of  other  stock  he  generally  has 
about  his  place,  four  cows,  four  horses,  besides  hogs  and 
other  stock. 

He  married  Miss  Leah  Margaret  Smith,  a  native  of  Illinois 
in  1852.  The  names  of  their  children  are:  Litlie,  Edward, 
Adelade,  Joseph,  Frank,  Kate,  Belle,  Charlotte,  Gertrude,  and 
Ellen  Breen. 

CHARLES    Y.   HAMMOND. 

Charles  Y.  Hammond  is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  State, 
having  arrived  on  July  28,  1850,  on  foot,  at  Georgetown. 
He  left  Rockford,  Illinois,  with  a  four-horse  team  in  company 
with  David  Cornell,  via  Salt  Lake.  They  were  alone  and  in 
company  with  no  train,  making  the  journey  in  five  months. 
They  lost  all  their  horses  for  want  of  food,  and  were  finally 
compelled  to  finish  the  journey  on  foot. 

Charles  Y.  Hammond  was  bom  in  New  York,  July  18,1826, 
on  his  father's  farm,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  when  he  left  home  for  a  residence  in  Illinois,  as 
agent  for  the  Hall  and  Pitt's  Threshing  Machine,  and  followed 
that  business  for  two  years,  when  he  returned  to  his  old  home 
in  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Hammond  is  a  veteran  of  the  Mexican  war,  having 
enlisted  soon  after  his  return  to  New  York,  in  Company  K, 
Second  Regiment,  United  States  Artillery,  and  served  his 
country  until  peace  was  declared  with  Mexico,  when  he  was 
honorably  discharged  in  1847.  He  then  returned  to  Illinois 
and  followed  farming  and  threshing  until  1850,  when  he  went 
in  search  of  gold, 

He  mined  at  Horse-shoe  bar,  on  the  American  river,  in  1850, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  and  met  with  good  success  until  winter. 
He  then  went  to  Hangtown  and  mined  until  1851,  thence  to 
Jackson,  Amador  county,  where  he  remained  until  1867, 
engaged  in  quartz  and  placer  mining,  and  also  in  the  lumber 
business. 

Mr.  Hammond  has  followed  journalism  for  ten  years  on  this 
coast.  He  founded  the  Yolo  Mail  at  Woodland,  Yolo  county, 
in  1868.  He  was  also  connected  with  Thomas  A.  Springer  in 
publishing  the  Amador  Ledger.  Springer  was  at  one  time 
State  printer,  but  has  recently  died. 

Mr.  Hammond  came  to  San  Benito  county  in  1871,  and 
engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising  on  six  hundred  and  forty 
acres.  His  location,  described  elsewhere,  is  twenty-two  miles 
from  Hollister,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  San  Benito  river.  It 
is  a  sandy  loam  in  the  valley,  and  rolling  hill  land  of  good  soil 
One  hundred  acres  is  level.  The  average  yield  is  fifteen  sacks 
per  acre  of  grain.     He  keeps  about  fifty  head  of  cattle,  fourteen 


horses,  besides  hogs  and  other  stock.  He  also  farms  six  hun- 
dred acres  of  the  Quien  Sal*  rauch,  which  he  rents. 

Mr.  Hammond  is  Postmaster  at  Cinnabar.  Ho  is  also 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  that  township,  and  has  held  the  position 
for  four  years. 

He  married  Miss  Maria  S.  Robinson  in  1853,  who  was  also 
from  New  York.  Their  children's  names  are:  Virginia,  Nellie, 
Nettie,  Charles  S.t  Frank  C,  and  Grant  Hammond. 

ii.  W.  OOTHRAN. 

H.  W.  Cothran,  son  of  Joseph  and  Temperance  Cothran, 
was  born  in  Owen  county,  Indiana,  December  9,  1S^:>  Hi 
early  life,  like  that  of  most  boys  of  that  day,  was  attended  by 
many  hard  trials  in  obtaining  an  education.  There  were  no 
free  schools,  and  he  walked  three  miles  to  attend  a  private  school 
held  in  a  log  cabin;  tuition  Si  per  month.  His  father  moved  from 
Indiana  to  Illinois  in  1S4S,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
For  the  first  month's  work  he  ever  did  he  received  six  dollars. 

In  1859,  H.  W.  Cothran  set  out  for  "  the  West,"  but  con- 
cluded to  take  a  life  partner,  Miss  Mary  J.  Pope,  who  was  born 
in  Franklin  county,  Illinois.  The  names  of  their  children  are: 
Charles,  Edward,  Abraham,  William,  Clara,  Anna,  Ella,  and 
Burnice  Cothran. 

Mr.  Cothran  resided  in  Williamson  county,  Illinois,  for  eight 
years,  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  business,  and  on  April  5, 
1859,  started  for  California  with  ox-teams.  Only  one  ox  of 
the  lot  reached  California,  and  as  they  gave  out  cows  were 
substituted.  He  reached  Petaluma,  California,  October  20, 
1859.     He  first  resided  in  Marin  and  Colusa  counties. 

He  came  to  San  Benito,  at  that  time  Monterey,  in  1869,  and 
practiced  medicine  for  two  years,  and  then  bought  is  farm  and 
moved  there  in  1871.  The  farm  is  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
acres,  about  three  miles  from  Hollister  in  a  north-east  direction. 
The  soil  is  a  black,  gravelly  loam,  and  the  average  production 
of  wheat  is  thirty  bushels.  He  has  one  of  the  best  wells  of 
water  in  the  valley.  He  keeps  generally  twelve  horses,  three 
cows,  a  large  number  of  hogs,  poultry,  etc. 

JOHN  W.  GREEN. 

John  W.  Green  is  a  native  of  Oneida  county.  New  York 
and  born  April  24,  1824.  His  parents,  John  and  Sarah  Green, 
were  farmers,  and  they  removed  to  Michigan  when  John  was 
eight  years  of  age,  and  resided  in  Ypsilanti  prior  to  going  to 
California. 

He  married  Miss  Harriette  A.  Letts,  February  22,  1847- 
She  was  born  in  Palmyra,  New  York.  They  have  four  chil- 
dren :  Emma  S.,  Harriette  A.,  Frances  E.,  and  Ellen  I.  Green. 

J.  W.  Green  is  a  pioneer  of  the  State,  having  crossed  the 
mountains  in  1850.  He  endured  many  hardships  on  the  jour- 
ney, walking  the  entire  distance  from  Joliett,  Illinois,  to  Sacra- 
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TBento  in  five  month,.  His  search  for  gold  was  not  sue 
and  he  returned  East  the  following  year,  but  not  satisfied  with 
the  change,  he  returned,  and  in  the  winter  of  1852  and  '53 
mined  in  Nevada  city  for  thirteen  months,  and  made  sis  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  with  which  he  again  returned  to  Michigan; 
But  like  most  others  who  have  tried  the  climate  and  ways  of 
California,  he  decided  to  return  and  locate,  which  he  did  with 
his  family,  coming  by  water,  and  reaching  San  Francisco, 
April  24, 18G8. 

He  located  that  year  in  Peach  Tree  valley,  and  engaged  in 
sheep-raising,  and,  in  1872,  he  moved  to  his  present  place  and 
engaged  in  general  farming,  on  two  hundred  acres  situated 
about  three  miles  from  Hollister.  The  farm  produces  corn, 
wheat,  and  barley.  He  has  also  good  vegetable  land,  and  plenty 
of  gaud  water  on  the  farm  in  shape  of  springs;  hence  the  name 
applied  to  it— "Spring  Brook  farm."  He  keeps  about  twelve 
horses,  two  cows,  some  sixty-five  hogs,  sheep  and  other  stock. 
His  home  is  very  pleasant  in  its  surroundings,  and  the  yard  is 
supplied  with  trees,  shrubbery,  and  tiowers,  and  everything 
indicates  the  home  of  a  prosperous  owner. 

FIRST  SILO. 

J.  YV.  Green  was  the  first  one  on  this  coast  that,  perfected  a 
"  silo."  Ho  coastructed  one  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  tons 
capacity,  in  1880.  This  has  proved  such  a  success  that  he  con- 
templates enlarging  it  to  five  hundred  tons  the  present  season 
of  1881. 

He  avers  that  the  ensilage  of  feed  will,  in  a  few  years,  be 
found  so  profitable  and  convenient  as  to  come  into  general 
use.  He  considers  it  the  most  profitable  way  to  provide  for 
the  feed  of  stock,  and  his  experiments  have  settled  that  fact. 
Mr.  Green  is  deserving  of  great  credit  for  his  experiments  in 
the  ensilaging  of  feed,  which  will,  no  doubt,  eventually  change 
the  manner  of  managing  stock  on  dairy  and  other  farms. 

JAMES  F.   CORNWELL. 

James  F.  Cornwell  was  born  in  Mason  county,  Tennessee, 
December  4,  1829.  His  parents  were  Bernard  C.  Cornwell 
and  Mary  C.  Lyndsey,  who  were  farmers  and  sfcock-raisers  in 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Cornwell  left  De  Kalb  county,  Arkansas, 
oVerland,  for  California,  by  way  of  St.  Louis,  April  12,  1N54, 
and  after  a  journey  devoid  of  any  great  events,  reached  Bear 
river,  Nevada  county,  August  20,  1854.  Here  he  remained 
two  weeks.  He  mined  in  various  places  for  seven  years  with 
poor  success.  He  resided,  at  different  times,  in  Gold  Hill, 
Nevada,  for  four  years  ;  in  Napa  county,  one  year;  Colusa 
county,  three  years;  Siskiyou  county,  one  year;  and  Silver 
Mountain,  one  year. 

He  came  to  this  county  August  20, 1870,  and  engaged  in  farm- 
ing and  stock-raising.    He  has  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 


....  .SK  miles  from  Hollister,  and  twenty  miles  from  tl.e  rail- 
road four  miles  to  church,  and  abont  the  same  from  school. 
The 'soU  is  grazing  land,  and  is  composed  of  some  bottom 
mixed  with  rolling  hill.    Mr.  Cornwell  gives  attention  largely 


to  sheep,  and  has  now 


a  flock  of  two  thousand  four  hundred. 


He  ak,o  has  eight  horses,  seventy  cattle,  one  hundred  hogs, 
besides  other  stock.     He  is  one  of  the  most  successful  farmers 

of  that  section. 

He  married  Miss  Calla  Whiton,  January  21, 1864,  who  was 
a  native  of  Missouri.  Their  children's  names  are  :  Barnard 
L.,  Jessie  J.,  Warren  L„  Hattie  M,  and  Nellie  J.  Cornwell. 

W.    W.   ENGLAND. 

W.  W.  England  was  bora  in  Georgia,  on  January  16,  1833. 
His  parents  were  Elisha  and  Mary  E.  England,  and  he 
remained  in  Georgia  until  February  11,  1855,  when  he  started 
for  California,  from  Marietta,  Georgia,  via  New  York,  by 
steamer  Illinois  to  Aspinwall,  and  from  the  Isthmus,  in  steamer 
John  L.  Stevens,  reaching  San  Francisco,  March  17,  1855.  He 
went  to  El  Dorado  and  Cold  Springs  and  tried  mining  with 
moderate  success;  also,  on  Mill  Creek,  Calaveras  county,  six 
miles  from  the  "Big  Trees,"  and  other  places  in  California, 
until  1858,  when  he  went  to  Frazer  river,  and  spent  three 
months  in  prospecting,  and  returned,  "  broke,"  to  Sacramento. 

He  came  to  this  county  in  1869,  and  has  a  farm  of  one 
thousand  two  hundred  acres,  located  twelve  miles  from  Hol- 
lister, devoted  principally  to  grazing.  Eighty  acres  of  it  are 
farmed  and  produce  good  crops  of  grain.  He  also  has  a  good 
orchard  and  vineyard,  both  in  bearing.  He  also  raises  all  kinds 
of  berries  in  abundance.  He  keeps  about  fifty  head  of  cattle, 
horses,  hogs,  and  other  stock. 

Miss  Fatima  C.  Jemison,  the  wife  of  the  subject  of  this 
sketch,  was  born  in  Missouri  in  1840 ;  and  came  across  the 
plains,  in  1860,  with  three  sisters  and  one  brother.  She  "was 
married  March  6,  1861,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  She  was 
esteemed  by  all  who  knew  her,  and  was  a  devoted  wife  and 
Christian.  She  died  August  28,  1878.  She  has  two  sisters 
living,  Mrs.  Poole,  and  Mrs.  McNeill.  One  sister,  Mrs.  Brooks, 
died  November  7,  1871.     One  brother  resides  in  Wash.  Ter. 

The  names  of  Mr.  England's  children  are:  Georgia,  Arthur, 
Carrie,  Decater,  Minnie,  Ella,  and  Theodoria  England. 

G.  w.  TOWLE. 

In  the  year  1834,  there  lived  in  the  State  of  Illinois  the 
family  of  Thomas  F.  and  Ellen  Towle,  to  whom  a  son  was  born 
May  18th  of  the  same  year,  who  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  and 
whom  we  know  as  G.  W.  Towle.  His  parents  took  him,  when 
two  years  old,  to  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  Mr.  Thomas 
F.  Towle  carried  on  a  nail  factory.  Afterwards  they  resided 
on  Brady's  Bend,  on  the  Alleghany  river,  Pennsylvania. 
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When  G.  W.  Towle  became  eighteen  years  of  age,  he  took 
Greeley's  advice,  and  went  West  to  make  his  fortune.  He  took 
passage  to  Panama,  crossed  the  Isthmus  on  a  mule,  and  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  in  February,  1852,  from  whence  he  started 
for  the  mines. 

He  mined  on  the  Yuba  river,  Chipp's  Flat  and  Pluruvalley, 
successively,  but  had  poor  success;  so  getting  tired  of  it,  he,  in 
1851  retraced  his  steps  to  Pennsylvania,  where,  getting  restless 
acain,  he,  in  1856,  journeyed  west  to  Illinois,  then  to  Missouri, 
where  his  heart  was  captivated,  and  he  was  married,  in  1857, 
to  Miss  Lydia  E.  Ackley,  a  native  of   Morgan  county,   Ohio.  : 
From   Missouri  he  went  with  his  wife  to  Nebraska,  but  was  j 
forced  to  return  to  Pennsylvania  on  account  of  fevers  and  ague,  ! 
which  are  very  prevalent  in  Nebraska.     They  stayed  in  Penn 
sylvania  until  spring  of  1859,  when  he  got  the  gold  fever  again, 
and  taking  his  wife  with  him,  crossed  the  Isthmus,  and  arrived 
in  California  in  1859. 

In  1860,  while  mining  at  Island  Bar  on  Feather  river,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg.  which  laid  him  up  for  s,x 
months-  after  which,  in  1S62,  he  turned  his  steps  to  Humboldt 
mines  Nevada,  but  having  poor  success  again,  he  concluded  to 
change  his  business,  and  followed  shipping  wood  from  Stockton 
to  San  Francisco,  being  employed  in  that  business  for  four 
years  He  at  last  came  to  this  county,  his  present  home,  m  the 
spring  of  1869,  where  he  Is  still  employed  in  cattle-raising  and 

farming.  _ 

In  the  fall  of  1880,  Mr.  Towle  purchased  the  0.  A.  Payne 
ranch,  of  the  administrator,  which  comprises  eight  hundred 
acres  of  excellent  pasture  land.  The  formation  of  the  land  is 
xollin-  hills.  The  farm  is  situated  twenty-one  miles  from  the 
county  seat,  fifteen  miles  from  railroad  and  nine  miles  from 
Paicines,  on  the  Tres  Pinos  creek.  Church  and  school J* 
Cose  by.  He  generaUy  keeps  four  hundred  head  of  cattle, 
ten  horses  and  eighty  hogs  on  th.s  farm 

M,  and  Mrs.  Towle  have  seven  very  bright  cbldren  whose 
name,  are  respectively:  Charles  E.,  George  W  Len  E  ^ 
Ham  Albert,  Benjamin  F.,  Freddie,  and  Thomas  B.  Towle. 


JOAQUIN    BOLADO. 

Joaquin  BOLAt.0  is  a  self-made  man,  having  acquired  his 


saying  that  a  contract  made  in  Mexico  ins  not  valid  m  Cali- 
fornia, although  he  had  paid  their  passage  to  Sonora.  After 
some  experience  in  mining  he  came  to  San  Jose,  and  thence  to 
Monterey  and  San  Francisco. 

In  18G7  he  came  to  San  Benito  and  engaged  in  Block  -raising, 
and  in  general  farming  since  1873.  He  ha.  nine  thousand  six 
.„„,  thon^aof^hiohisnearHollBlep.  U,» 
other  ranch  joins  Tres  Pinos.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
aces  is  grain  land,  of  rolling  hill-  and  valley,  and  averages 
twelve  centals  per  acre  of  wheat.    The  balai is  Bne  mid- 

oat  pasture  land. 

He  keeps  seventy-five  head  of  cattle,  ten  th.ms 1  sheep. 

!   twenty-two  mules,  twenty  hugs,  end  several  1—,..  8 1 

I   which  are  very  superior  breed. 

Mr  Bolado  has  two  fine  houses  on  Sutter  street,  San  Fran- 

,  cisco,  and  his  family  resides  .1--  during  the  winter,  and  m 

the  summer  sojourn  at  his  country  seat,  of  which   we  have 

i    made  one  of  our  largest  illustrations.      We  invite  the  reader  to 

examine  this  beautiful  location  as  sketched  by  oar  artist. 

In  his  orchard  are  three  hundred  or  fourhundred  trees,  bear- 
ing all  kinds  of  fruits-figs,  cherries,  plums,  prur.es,  ,,.„,.. 
strawberries,  and  all  kinds  of  table  fruits.  His  vineyard  of  one 
thousand  vines,  includes  all  kinds  of  foreign  grapes. 

Mr  Bolado  manages  his  large  ranch,  and  is,  as  he  says.  Ins 
own  foreman  and  manager.  The  ranch  is  also  inclosed  with 
fence  and  subdivided  into  fields  suitable  for  stuck  pastures  with 
plenty  of  living  water  and  springs  in  every  field  Also  an 
Ibundance  of  live  and  white  oak  for  shade  in  a  1  the  fields 
He  employs  some  twelve  or  fourteen  hands  ,n  all  Ins  var.ous 
business  operations. 

Joaquin  Bolado  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  bids  fair  to  con- 
tinue in  the  enjoyment  of  his  estates  and  business  for  many 
years.  His  career  shows  that  energy  and  perseverance  are  the 
chief  roads  to  fortune.  He  married  Miss  Jnha  Abrego  in  1857, 
and  they  have  one  child,  Julia  Bolado. 

He  was  one  of  the  firm  of  Sanjnrjo,  Bolado  &  P.yol.  who 
Were  commission  merchants  in  San  Francisco;  also  kept  large 
arovesof  stock  in  San  LuisObispo  and  Monterey  counties.  He 
Jnow  in  partnership  in  the  wholesale  butcher  busine*  in 
San  Francisco  (Bolado  &  Hasson),  he  being  the  senior  partner. 


He  was  born  in  Spain,  ^C\Van"d  forwarding  business  in 
clerk  for  his  uncle  in  a  shipping  ^  f  -  ;  ^  ^ 
Santander,  Spain.     He  went  to  Mexico  .  ^ 

md  hired  out  to  a  merchant  a^   a *£       ^  ^ 

after  three  years  serv.c  he  was  ^  ^  ^ 

Mowed  the  "^  ^  search  of  gold,  having  the 
he  sold  out  and  came  to  Cah£om'a  hin    ^e  mines  in 

gold  fever  bad,  but  soon  recovered  after  reach    g 
July,  18*9,  andleftmSepte»be,«  9.       ^^^ 

Sonta^^rthentheyarrivedtheyqnitwork, 


GEOEGE  A.  MOORE. 
In  a  pleasant  nook  of  the  Gabilan  mountains,  surrounded  by 
Storing  hills,  which  protect  it  from  the  cold  winds  wb*h 
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ents  were  A.  W.  and  Eliza  Moore,  of  North  Anson,  Maine,  his 
birth-place. 

Arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  June,  1857,  after  a  pleasant 
voyage  of  twenty-eight  days,  via  the  Isthmus,  he  went  to 
Santa  Barbara  county,  then  to  Los  Angeles  county,  where  he 
keep  eight  thousand  sheep,  and  came,  in  1S69,  into  this  county, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  farming  and  stock-raising. 

Mr.  Moore's  thrift  and  hard  work  was  not  without  blessing, 
for  after  hard  toil  he  now  owns  a  farm  of  one  thousand  and 
seventy  acres,  located  within  five  miles  of  the  county  seat, 
railroad,  church,  and  school,  and  within  twenty  miles  of  water 
communication.  He  cultivates  two  hundred  acres  for  grain, 
twenty-five  acres  of  vineyard,  and  the  vest  he  uses  as  pastur- 
age for  his  stock,  consisting  of  one  hundred  head  of  cattle,  sis 
homes,  and  sixty  hogs. 

His  fine  orchard  contains  mostly  soft-shell  almonds,  some 
peaches,  apricots,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  in  fact,  some  of  all 
kinds  of  orchard  fruit.  Amongst  his  stock  we  find  some 
thoroughbred  Durham  cattle  (Golden  Duke),  and  two  fine  calves 
full  bloods,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Moore  can  be  more  than 
satisfied  with  his  success. 

THOMAS   F.   WHITESIDE. 

An  adventurous  spirit  brought  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Whiteside 
and  two  brothers  into  this  State.  Mr.  Whiteside  is  a  native  of 
Oxford  county,  Canada,  where  he  was  born  August  24,  1836. 
His  parents,  who  had  eight  children  (he  being  the  third  eldest), 
were  John  and  Mary  Whiteside.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  Mr. 
Whiteside  went  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  rafted  on  the  Missis- 
sippi river  for  four  years.  Then  in  1857  he  came,  by  the  way 
of  Panama  in  thirty  days,  to  San  Franciso,  which,  after  a  short 
stay,  he  left  in  order  to  get  rich  in  the  mines.  He  mined  a  short 
time  at  Michigan  Bluffs,  and  turned  towards  Gilroy.  From 
Gilroy  he  made  an  excursion  to  Frazer  river,  but  his  funds 
giving  out,  he  returned  to  Gilroy.  In  1859,  he,  in  company  of 
another  gentleman,  went  to  Alviso,  Santa  Clara  county,  where 
they  farmed  for  three  years ;  then  going  to  Nevada  he  tried 
various  businesses,  making  quite  a  success  of  it.  He  also 
farmed  for  several  years  in  Salinas,  Monterey  countv,  after 
which,  in  1871  he  moved  to  his  present  home,  which  is  beau- 
tifully situated  in  the  foot-hills  south  of  Hollister,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  San  Benito  river. 

In  1867  he  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  E.  Boyd,  a  native  of 
Arkansas,  and  is  now  the  head  of  a  family  of  seven  children — 
Willie  J.,  Maggie  F„  Hattie  E.,  Alice  E.,  Francis  T.,  Florence 
M.,  and  Ernest  Elmer  Whiteside. 

Mr.  Whiteside  keeps  fifty  head  of  cattle,  thirty  hogs,  and 
fifteen  head  of  horses  on  his  farm,  which  is  within  two  and  a 
half  miles  of  the  county  seat  and  church;  the  railroad  runs  past 
within  one  mile,  a  school  is  close  at  hand,  and  water  travel  can 
be  reached  within  twenty  mile3.     The  farm  consists  of  four 


hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  good  land,  averaging  fifteen  centals 
per  acre,  also  a  fine  orchard  of  all  kinds  of  fruit. 

Mr.  Whiteside  was  well  acquainted  with  Mark  Twain  (Sam 
Clemens),  remembering  his  droll  ways  vividly,  and  having 
been  with  him  when  Mr.  Twain's  carpet-sack  was  attached  for 
a  board  bill. 

GEORGE  S.   HARMON. 

One  of  the  coziest  homes,  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  credit  to  its 
owner  and  to  the  county,  belongs  to  Mr.  G.  S.  Harmon.  The 
house,  which  has  a  fine  appearance,  is  encircled  by  a  yard  dot- 
ted with  choice  trees  and  shrubs,  some  of  which  are  Lebanon 
cedars,  rose  trees,  bridal  wreath,  etc.  A  fine  view  of  the  Gabilan 
mountains  is  obtained  from  his  veranda,  and  the  adjoining 
young  orchard  bears  as  fine  table  fruits  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  county. 

Mr.  Harmon  gives  us  a  graphic  account  of  what  can  be  done 
with  a  willing  disposition  and  a  pair  of  strong  hands.  He  was 
born  in  Machias,  Maine,  April  5,  1831;  attended  school 
and  worked  in  his  parents'  (George  and  Eliza  Harmon)  saw- 
mill, he,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  being  head  sawyer.  In  1850  he, 
like  many  others,  wanted  to  go  to  California  in  order  to  get  rich 
in  the  mines;  so  packing  up  he  took  passage  in  Port  Machias, 
and  arrived,  after  a  seven  months'  trip  around  Cape  Horn,  in 
San  Francisco,  August  24,  1850. 

His  health  being  poor  on  his  arrival,  he  abandoned  his  orig- 
inal intention  of  going  to  the  mines,  and  took  to  farming 
instead.  He  went  to  Santa  Clara  county,  where  he  hired  out 
as  a  farm  hand  for  one  year,  then,  having  saved  up  some  money, 
he  took  a  farm  on  shares.  Later  on  he  lived  in  Ravenswood, 
San  Mateo  county,  for  twelve  years,  where  he,  in  partnership 
with  J.  Leavitt  (Harmon  &  Leavitt),  engaged  in  farming  and 
dairying,  the  size  of  that  farm  being  one  thousand  four  hundred 
acres. 

In  1859,  Mr.  Harmon  made  a  visit  to  his  old  home  in  Maine, 
going  and  returning  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
Afterwards  (1865)  he  farmed  eight  hundred  acres  near  May- 
field,  Santa  Clara  county,  where  he,  in  1866,  married  Miss 
Anna  E.  Kenney,  who  was  born  in  Mansfield,  Massachusetts, 
the  fruit  of  which  marriage  is  a  boy  named  George  Fred 
Harmon.  In  1870  he  moved  to  Santa  Cruz  county,  where  he 
kept  a  dairy  and  lumberyard  for  eight  years,  then  he  moved 
again  into  this  county,  arriving  in  1879. 

Mr.  Harmon  owns  a  farm  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres, 
fine,  sandy  loam,  which  never  fails  to  yield  an  average  of  fif- 
teen bags  of  wheat  per  acre.  Vegetables  and  alfalfa  g^-ow  also 
nicely,  and  furnish  food  for  his  twenty-five  head  of  cattle,  ten 
horses  and  colts,  and  ten  hogs.  The  city  of  Hollister,  with  its 
schools,  churches,  and  railroad  station,  is  within  five  miles  of 
hisranch,  and  water  travel  can  be  reached  within  twenty  miles. 


Biographical  Notices  are  continned  el,ewhere. 
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Climate,    Botany    and    Geology    of    the 
Vicinity  around  Monterey  Bay. 

BY  C.  L.  ANDERSON.  M.  D. 


MONTEREY  and  the  adjacent  region  is  eminently  adapted  for 

beautiful  and  pleasant  homes.  It  is  in  regard  to  this  that  we 
propose  to  discuss  somewhat  particularly  lli.'  physical  conditions 
of  this  region,  including  its  geology,  botany  and  climate,  in  their 

relations  to  health  and  homes,  For  without  health  and  comfort 
of  body,  of  what  gooil  to  us  are  all  the  beauties  and  resources  of 
nature— allthe  allurements  of  art '  We  have  noeyes  forglow- 
ing  scenes  o£  earth  and  sky— no  ears  for  concord  of  sounds. 

It  must  be  true,  therefore,  that  the  physical  conditions  which 
contribute  most  toward  a  healthful  body,  and  spread  before  us 
an  esthetic  outlook  to  nourish  and  invigorate  the  mind,  must  be 
the  most  desirable  place  for  a  permanent  home. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  largo  part  of  the  human  race  are  seeking 
a  country  where  they  may  find  the  blessings  of  health  and  a 
genial  climate,  with  such  natural  surroundings  as  may  give 
variety  to  some  simple,  it  may  be,  but  beautiful  home. 

Climate,  more  than  any  other  one  property,  determines  the 
comparative  and  intrinsic  worth  of  a  country  for  habitation. 
Every  other  condition  may  be,  to  a  less  or  greater  degree,  altered 
by  human  agency;  climate  remains  a  steadfast  servant  to  its 
mistress,  Nature.  The  soil  may  be  unfruitful,  timber  wantmg, 
the  waters  unfit  for  use;  man  remedies  such  defects,  and  nations 
are  planted  in  the  midst  of  these  adverse  surroundings.  Cli- 
mate, unaltered,  outlasts  the  labor  of  races. 

In  the  location,  then,  of  a  permanent  settlement  and  the 
choice  of  a  home,  climatic  conditions  form  the  first  and  chief 
factor.  Men  pierce  the  frozen  barriers  of  the  north,  or  brave 
the  wasting  torrid  heats  in  pursuit  of  wealth,  only  that  ey 
may  dwell  in  comfort  where  the  seasons  come  and  go  m > l  y 
Human  adventurers  are  not  bound  by  frost  and  heat;  and  et 
homes  are  not  made  of  choice  too  near  the  extreme,  of  eitf^ 

Enough  seasonable  variation  exists  to  make  the  «°'^ 
to  produce  grains  and  fruit,  of  the  finest  quality,  and  he  be 
varieties  of  domestic  stock.     At  the  same  tune  out-doo,  labo, 
suffers  little  interruption  by  reason  of  weather  stress. 

FAVORABLE  LOCATION  OF  MONTEREY. 

,.        t  tu;rtv-six  decrees  and   thirty 
Monterey  is  near  the  line  of  thirty-six  ae0ie>» 

be  seen  in  the  west.     Santa  Oruz 
lined,  twenty-six  miles  across  the  bay,  a  1 1  tl     «rt ■ 
Santa  Lucia  range   of  mountains  looms     pa      ^ 
to  the  height  of  three  or  four  thousand  -  -beyond 
The  Gabilan  mountains  stand  in  bold  relief  in  the  east,  . 


ing  as  it  were  the  entrance  of  the  Salinas  river  into  the  Bay  ol 
Monterey.  Northward,  and  fortj  miles  distant,  stands  Mould 
BachcC'Loma  Prieta,"   the  highest    point  intheSanU  Crua 

mountains.    The  valley!  behind  Monterey  are  narrow,   

i„  many  places,)  winding. and  are  timbered;  whUe  the  unt- 

ain  sid^,  often  to  their  summits,  aw  clothed  with  a  dense  Bore 

„{  trees,  shrubs  and  smaller  plants     This  verdure,  much  of  it 

evergreen,  gives  to  the  seaward  slope  of  these  mountains  a  dark 

green  appearance  as  we  look  at  it  from  the  baj  or  oo  an 

"  Andaperson  coming  by  ship  from  thosouth,  after  seeing 

only  barren,  8 oth  1 ntains  with  bul  asionallj  aspotof 

timber,  along  the  southern  coast,  would  at  once  conclude  that 
here  on  the  Bay  of  Monterey  is  a  sheltered,  well-watered  and 
fertile  region.     And  so  it  is. 


WIND  CURRENTS  "I'  THE  COAST. 

The  winds  that  blow  from  the  north-west  prettj  constantly 
during  the  dry  season,  cold  ami  dry,  pass  Santa  Cruz  Point, 
aowing  in  a  strong  current  across  tbebaj  and  up  the  Salinas 
,alle3  The  timber- covered  mountains  on  the  northerly  and 
southerly  side  break  and  temper  the  wind  force,  while  the  strong 
current,  passing  some  miles  outside,  produces  an  eddy  on  the 
land,  thus  making  a  favored  spot,  and  in  such  a  place  stands 
the  city  of  Monterey. 
This  movement  of  the  air  currents  along  the  coast  has  been 

noti 1  by  Professor  Davidson,  of  the  Coast  Survey.     Whenthe 

north-west  summer  winds  are  blowing  with  considerable  force, 
he  has  observed  a  counter  land  current,  or  a  sort  of  eddying 
of  the  land  breeze.    The  configuration  of  the  coast  on  the   idee 
of  the  Bay  of  Monterey  favors  the  production  of  a  wide  eddying 
air  current,  extending  some  fifteen  or  twenty  ...iles  inland.     So 
that  what  is  not  uncommon  on  a  small  scale  along  the  coast, 
north  and  south  of  San  Francisco,  is  magnified  in  the  region 
about  Monterey  bay.    These  eddies  of  air  are  always  mild. 
They  are  usually  warmed  by  the  land  and  the  sun,  and  favor 
lately  the  growth  of  vegetation.     As  a  means  to  give  regular- 
ityto  these  eddie,,  a  gate  or  opening  in  the  coast  is  necessary. 
For  example :  at  San  Francisco,  the  Golden  Gate  admits  a  large 
air  current,  which  spreads  onto,,   the  Bay  of  San  Francisco 
Bowing  off  into  the  numerous  valleys,  and  becoming  equalized 
with  the  surrounding  air  in  temperature  and  other  qualities. 
This  renders  mildness  to  the  climate  of  San  Eafael,  Berkeley, 
Oakland,  etc.,  by  the  counter  currents  so  modified. 

A  wider  and  more  extensive  opening  exists  on  the  south- 
eastern coast  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey-the  Salinas  valley.  This 
opening  is  about  six  miles  wide  and  extends  for  one  hundred 
miles  back,  offering  but  little  obstruction  to  the  inland  flow  of 
the  strong  air  current  which  sweeps  across  the  bay.  No  such 
„ates  exist,  for  several  hundred  miles  north  of  San  Francrsco; 
°n  fact  not  until  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  is  reached.  And 
none  south  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  to  any  great  extent,  until 
we  approach  the  valley  or  plains  of  Los  Angeles;  although  an 
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re  air  eddy  is  in  the  region  of  Santa  Barbara,  giving 
that  place  a  very  mfld  and  genial  climate;  yet  this  does  not 
depend  on  an  opening  in  the  Coast  Range,  but  rather  on  a  point 
.,F  land  projee  i  >  an  current  and  breaking  its  force, 

thus  causing  a  counter-current  on  the  margin  of  tho  main  flow. 

EXPLANATION   OF    WIND   CHART. 

Attention  is  called  to  a  map  in  front  of  this  hook,  prepared 
to  illustrate  the  wind  currenta  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  April 
,ber,  and  to  show  the  points  where  tho  yearly  and 
monthly  I  mperature  and  rain-fall  have  been  ascertained,  as 
explained  in  the  table  accompanying  this  article.  The  scale 
. .r  t],.-  map  from  north  to  smith  is  much  shortened,  in  order 
to  bring  the  must  important  coast  openings  within  a  short 
space. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  the  ocean  and  air  currents  during  the 
summer  Beason,  say  from  April  to  October,  very  nearly  coin- 
i-i-l...  Professor  Ceorge  Davidson  says  that  "  a  south- west  wind 
is  extremely  rare"  during  this  part  of  the  year,  ami  that  the 
prevailing  currents  of  air  and  water  are  from  the  north-west, 
ships  sometimes  make  a  long  tack  even  to  the  one  hundred  and 
Fortieth  degree  of  west  longitude,  when'  the  currents  are  more 
northward.  The  wind  current  follows  the  trend  of  the  coast, 
gradually  drawing  toward  the  land,  passing  through  "wind 
gaps."  The  Professor  confirms  what  I  have  already  said  in 
regard  to  counter-currents  on  the  land.  He  has  noticed  these 
when  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  hack  on  some  high  peak  or 
mountain.  When  the  wind  blows  down  the  coast,  overlapping 
the  laud,  ami  flowing  over  capes  and  promontories  with  a  strong 
current,  two  or  three  miles  inland  the  air  is  often  calm  and 
warm.  Such  is  remarkably  the  case  in  the  Santa  Cruz  and 
Monterey  mountains.  We  may  observe  the  white-caps  a  mile 
or  so  out,  wdiile  standing  on  some  high  point,  scarcely  a  couple 
of  miles  inland,  we  enjoy  a  very  mild  breeze. 

FEW  OPENINGS   IN   COAST   RANGE. 

The  whole  coast  from  Sitka  to  San  Diego  is  mountain  walled, 
waving  but  comparatively  few  gates.  Hence  the  currents  are 
-compressed,  anil  forced  with  considerable  rapidity  alonw  the 
■coast  southward.  Opposite  or  above  Monterey  they  betnn  to 
bend  westward,  in  the  equatorial  or  return  Japan  currents.  A 
portion,  however,  passes  toward  and  above  the  land,  spreading 
out  eastward  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego.  This  wind, 
however,  is  mild  and  genial,  and  adds  much  to  the  pleasantness 
of  the  region  bordering  on  the  Santa  Barbara  and  San  Pedro 
channels.  And  were  it  not  for  occasional  siroccos,  that  come 
from  the  deserts  south-eastward,  this  would  be  a  most  favored 
region  as  regards  climate.  North  of  Santa  Barbara  these  des- 
ert winds  are  seldom  felt — perhaps  never  as  far  north  as  Mont- 
erey bay. 


FOGS  PREVAIL   ON   THE   COAST. 

Fogs  are  prevalent  during  the  summer  season  in  the  line  of 
the  north-westerly  air-current.  These  fogs  are  the  effect  of  a 
cold  current  slowly  penetrating  a  warm  current  of  air,  or  vice 
versa.  The  vapor  contained  in  the  warmer  body  of  air  is  con- 
densed, becoming  clouds  at  or  near  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  condensation  of  this  vapor,  giving  out  its  heat,  usually  ren- 
ders the  fog  mild  in  temperature  and  not  unpleasant.  This  is 
especially  the  case  where  there  are  eddying  currents.  As  soon 
as  the  temperature  of  the  different  bodies  of  air  are  equalized, 
the  fog  disappears.  As  we  pass  southward  from  Cape  Mendo- 
cino these  fogs  become  milder,  especially  as  we  recede  from  the 
main  current  of  air,  which  begins  to  spread  wider  as  wo  approach 
the  Bay  of  Monterey,  on  account  of  the  eastward  trend  of  the 
coast  line,  and  the  north  equatorial  current  towards  China  and 
Japan. 

We  may  remember,  as  a  rule,  that  along  the  Pacific  coast, 
places  exposed  to  the  north-west  have  more  fog  in  the  season 
of  north-west  winds  than  places  open  to  the  southward.  And 
also  that  the  rain-fall  is  greater  in  the  latter  places  than  in  the 
former,  because  our  rains  come  with  the  southerly  winds.  Of 
course  this  applies  to  places  of  nearly  the  same  latitude,  remem- 
bering that  the  rain-fall  decreases  from  north  to  south.  (See 
meteorological  table.)  As  an  illustration  of  this  rule,  the  rain- 
fall at  San  Francisco  is  21.79  inches.  It  should  be  less  at  Santa 
Cruz  and  Watsonville,  because  they  are  situated  fifty  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco.  But  they  stand  with  a  southern  exposure, 
and  consequently  receive  22  to  23  inches.  We  should  expect,  if 
we  had  any  way  of  measuring  fog,  that  San  Francisco,  and 
places  of  like  exposure,  would  receive  proportionately  a  greater 
amount  than  the  Monterey  region. 

RAIN-FALL  ALWAYS   AMPLE. 

The  rain-fall  along  the  coast  north  of  Monterey  is  always 
sufficient.  Taking  Watsonville  as  a  representative  central 
point,  we  may  say  that  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  there 
is  seldom  a  deficiency  injurious  to  vegetation.  Together  with 
the  direct  rain-fall  and  the  fogs,  there  is  always  enough  moist- 
ure to  mature  the  crops.  The  summits  of  the  Santa  Lucia  and 
Santa  Cruz  mountains  receive  almost  double  the  amount  of 
rain  that  falls  near  the  sea  level.  This  has  been  demonstrated 
at  the  Springvale  farm,  the  home  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Locke,  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains,  who  has  kept  a  record  of  the  rain-fall 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  showing  a  total  each  year  of 
nearly  double  that  of  Santa  Cruz  City.  Thus  the  Santa  Lucia 
and  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  become  a  reservoir  for  a  large 
amount  of  water,  a  good  part  of  which  finds  its  way  to  the  sea 
in  small  streams.  In  fact,  almost  every  mile  from  the  Pajaro 
to  Pescadero  is  furnished  with  a  perennial  stream.  The  groves 
of  redwoods  and  other  trees,  by  their  dense  root  fibers,  hold 
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this  rain-fall  like  sponges,  only  giving  out  as  it  is  required  and 
drawn  away  by  the  giuromiding  dryness. 

FORESTS  CONSIDERED  ISKXHAUSTIM.E. 

It  may  Ik-  asked,  if  these  groves  of  timber  in  these  i 

should  be  cut  away,  would  not  tin:  region  l,cc as  liarren  as 

the  mountains  north  and  south  of  them!  I  think  it  would. 
Possibly  the  rains  would,  in  a  little  time,  bring  into  existence 
a  crop  of  trees  to  take  the  place  of  the  fallen  ones.  Although 
the  supply  Of  timber  is  very  great  ill  tiiese  mountains,  it  cannot 
be  considered  inexhaustible.  The  rapid  increase  of  population 
and  consequent  demand  for  building  material  and  fuel  will  in 
time  lead  to  the  denudation  of  the  regions  nearest  to  the  large 
cities.  Consequently  a  preservative  policy  should  be  adopted 
at  an  early  day,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  land  should  retain, 

at  least,  the  vounger  growth  for  future  use.    It  would  ind I 

he  a  wise  police  to  enforce  a  law  to  this  effect  if  it  cannot  be 
done  otherwise.  The  general  future  good  of  our  State  requires 
it,  and  especially  the  places  in  and  near  the  timbered  lands. 

S.U.l-URITY    OF   THE   AIE. 


Temperature  has  much  to  do  with  our  comfort  and  health 
His  true  that  man  may  live  in  almost  any  climate  on  our 
globe  by  the  aid  of  clothing,  shelter,  food,  ami  other  artificial 
Lips  But  it  is  certainly  more  pleasant  and  conducive  to  lon- 
gevity to  live  in  a  climate  where  the  minimum  of  such  avds  are 
;„._,v:  where  it  is  notrequired  to  spend  o-l^*eyearrn 
preparations  to  keep  from  freeing  and  starving  the  o  he)  ,a. 
N,  the,-  is  a  tropical  climate  the  best.  It  fata,  .ndolence  b 
1       ess  of  beat,  and  need  of  an  occasional  cold  an    stunii  at 

„VaT  The  tropica,  climates  in  addition  are  usually  prolific 
^diseases,  and  the  atmosphere  is  rare  and  humid,  producing 

^ or7c^docino  the  rain-fai.  begins  to  be  un- 
pieasantly  abundant,  although  the  temperature  ,s  not  unfavo, 
^e   would  therefore   prefer   a  climate   medi^m^e 

"C  ,e   conditio,    *^£?X*£Z 

authorities,  not  only  for  the  well  -being  of 

front  the  principal  diseases  that  flesh,    ei.^but^te    ^eie_ 

robust  health  that  they  may  remain  we U^  atme 

fove,cbaracteriZedbysudden^,nt^::itheJcmesof 

cold  and  humid;  or  even  arj  especially  is  it 

heat  and  cold,  is  not  ^^1  climate  where  people 
conducive  to.  diseases  of  the  lungs. 


.„,,.. .f 

its  inclemency,  n  i  lisease. 

It  would  seem,  than  that  «o  far  as  tompei 

when 

[from  the  north-west  winds  and  free  from  U. 

oftl ast,  within  Ihe  How  of  the  mild  eddying  currents  o 

that  have  justamved  h the  broad  i  rpan»  ":   "■•"  '  ;'"" 

I  by  the  sunshine  and  heat  of  the  land, Id  1 1 

all  pi the b  healthful,    [u  these  localities  the  the m 

.bove  eight,  degrees,  and  rarelj  comes  d i 

tothe  freezing  point      - loorlifei    | 

andal st  every  day  in  the  year     Oppressive  heal  i    seld 

felt,  and  nothing  colde,   than  a  slight  frost  during  the  coldest 

morninga  of  winter.     During  all  the  m r   months,  from 

ipril  to  November,  there  is  a  steadj  temperal I  airafev 

Jle, from  thai 1.     At  the Farallones, forty-five  dogra 

is  about  the  summer  standard-near  the  mean  an 1  temper 

^ofSitka.ncartwentydeg sfarther Ik     The-,    cold, 

especially   when  a. mpanied,  as  11  nearlj   always   is,  with  . 

„ ..wind.     Butneart t>   water  and  air  are  rap.dlj 

m0dified,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table,  for  whtchlam 

indebted  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Willcy.'of  Santa  Cm  at  least  for  he 

Santa  On.  observation.    I  have  added  for  ■ par itho 

water  temperature  at  a  place  on  the  Atlanti ar  New 

port  Rhode  Island,  taken  by  Captain  E.  J.  Edwaras;  and  a  so 
the  air  and  water  temperature  at  Santa  Monica,  Los  Angeles 
county.     All  these  observations  were  made  in  the  year  IN,  I, 


TABLE  SHOW.NO  TEMPERATOEE  OF  AIB  AM)   WATEB. 


The  observations  for  Santa  Crux  and  Newport  were  taken  at 

^srCwrrt^iandJut ,. - 

tZ  ^uncommon  in  the  winterseason, Itbetempera- 

;L  endurable.     At  Santa  Monica  the  water  tempera- 
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A  FAVORABLE  CLIMATE  FOR  INVALIDS. 


The  temperature  of  the  water  is  not  constant  each  year.  In 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and  September  in  L87«,  the 
water  temperature  stood  at  about  sixty  degrees.  Probably  at 
Uool  rey  City  it  was  about  the  same.  Observations  taken  in 
these  months  during  1880  show  the  temperature  to  be  sixty- 
five  degrees,  although  the  air  was  colder  than  in  I8?G.  Pne 
rapid  and  profuse  growth  of  sea-weeda  in  certain  years  and 
seasons  also  indicates  the  advent  of  warm  currents  o!  water 
from  the  north.  The  summer  heat,  favored  in  the  north  Pacilie 
by  longdaysof  sunshine,  is  evidenced  in  the  water  currents 
that  How  along  our  coast,  bringing  that  heat  with  them. 

SEA    BATHING   AT   ALL  TIMES. 

The  general  experience  is  that  water  at  a  temperature 
between  seventy  and  ninety  degrees  b?,for  bathing  purposes, 
mther  too  relaxing  in  its  effect.  It  does  not  bring  about  a  tonic 
and  stimulating  feeling  so  necessary  to  secure  the  benefit  of  a 
sea  bath.  When  invalids  and  persons  of  rather  feeble  constitu- 
tions can  gradually  become  accustomed  to  the  lower  temperatures 
in  the  open  warm  air,  say  fifty  to  sixty  degrees  water,  and 
seventy  to  eighty  degrees  air,  they  are  invigorated.  The 
experiments  should  at  first,  however,  be  carefully  made,  so  as 
not  to  bring  about  injurious  congestions  of  the  internal  organs. 
Only  a  few  minutes'  time  in  the  water,  then  allowing  the  blood 
to  return  to  the  surface.  Otherwise,  such  persons  would  do 
better  to  use  the  hot  bath,  ninety-five  to  one  hundred  and  five 
degrees.  But  persons,  young  and  of  a  robust  constitution,  may 
be  still  further  strengthened  by  even  the  winter  sea  bathing, 
which  is  often  enjoyed  in  this  bay. 

DEGREES   OF   HUMIDITY. 

A  word  in  regard  to  humidity.  In  this  respect  the  coast 
region  is  very  accommodating.  Humidity  is  not  indicated  by 
the  rain-fall.  It  is  the  amount  of  watery  vapor  contained  in 
the  air.  This  can  be  measured  pretty  well  with  the  wet  and 
dry  bulb  thermometers.  At  the  beach,  and  near  the  surface  of 
the  water,  the  air  is  almost  or  quite  full  of  watery  vapor  at 
nearly  all  times.  As  we  recede  from  the  shore  toward  the  sum- 
mits of  the  mountains,  the  air  becomes  dryer.  We  may  find 
almost  any  degree  of  humidity  required  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  of  the  coast. 

MALARIA   NOT   PREVALENT. 

There  is  very  little  malaria.  Possibly  in  some  of  the  mount- 
ain and  forest  closed  basins,  during  the  latter  part  of  autumn, 
malaria  may  be  generated.  But  generally  the  air  is  pure,  be- 
cause these  valleys  are  regularly  swept,  almost  every  day,  by 
the  sea-breeze,  coming  with  its  ozone  as  a  disinfectant.  The 
sweeping  is  so  gentle  that  the  inhabitants  are  not  disturbed,  and 
yet  poisonous  gases  are  dispersed. 


Influence  of  Climate  on  Pulmonary  and 
Other  Diseases. 

It  may  Vie  well  to  say  a  few  words  additional  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  climate  on  pulmonary  and  other  diseases  tending 
towards  consumption.  There  are  certain  conditions  of  climate 
where  the  physician  can  do  but  little  good,  owing  to  relapses 
from  climatic  causes;  and  with  each  relapse  the  hope  of  recov- 
ery becomes  less.  A  change  should  early  be  made  to  a  climate, 
the  first  requisite  of  which  should  be  pure  air.  Temperature, 
elevation  and  humidity  should  next  be  taken  into  the  account, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

For  a  long  time  the  southern  part  of  France  has  had  a  repu- 
tation as  a  favorable  resort  for  consumptive  patients.  The  little 
town  of  Cannes,  and  other  places  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, where  a  row  of  hills  rises  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
sea-side,  there  have  been  erected,  at  various  altitudes,  villas  and 
hotels,  to  accommodate  the  numerous  persons  who  resort  there 
for  recuperation  from  disease.  Many  cases  have  been  cured, 
ami  in  others  the  disease  has  been  stayed  by  moving  up  into 
these  hills. 

Many  of  those  who  are  suffering  with  pulmonic  fever, 
obtain  almost  certain  relief  by  moving  from  three  hundred  to 
five  hundred  feet  higher  than  where  they  may  be  living.  This 
benefit  comes  not  only  to  those  suffering  with  consumption,  but 
as  a  rule  to  all  cases  of  disease  accompanied  by  a  quick  pulse, 
high  temperature,  debility,  and  deficient  state  of  nutrition. 

A   RESORT   FOR   INVALIDS. 

Around  the  Bay  of  Monterey  the  elevations  rise  gradually, 
with  terraces  and  plateaus,  so  that  almost  any  desirable  eleva- 
tion up  to  nearly  four  thousand  feet,  can  be  obtained  within  a 
distance  of  ten  or  fifteen  miles. 

Furthermore,  invalids  must  have  some  physical  and  mental 
employment  to  the  extent  of  their  strength.  In  this  region 
there  is  ample  scope.  Within  a  comparatively  small  area  there 
presents  a  great  variety  of  resources.  And  the  person  who  will 
not  make  an  effort,  by  some  active  pursuit,  to  overcome  all 
physical  debility,  is  beyond  the  help  of  this  or  any  other  climate. 
These  mountains,  brooks,  forests  and  fields;  the  hidden,  unex- 
plored and  undeveloped  wealth;  the  sea-shore,  with  its  exhiler- 
ating  air  and  bathing  facilities;  mineral  springs  of  undoubted 
good  qualities,  tried  and  untried ;  scenery  that  in  all  its  beauty 
of  earth,  sky  and  water,  is  unsurpassed;  all  these,  and  many 
more,  must  stimulate  and  inspire  the  most  despondent  with 
fresh  and  bright  ideas  of  life,  and  a  resolution  to.  overcome  and 
break  the  fetters  caused  by  disease. 

Stock  and  fruit-raising,  manufacturing  and  utilizing  the 
abundant  natural  resources  of  this  region,  would  give  employ- 
ment to  a  very  large  population.     And  any  taste,  disposition  or 
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skill  persons  might  have,  would  fin.l  eon  ningi  f..r 

their  use. 

We  do  not  speak  of  this  region  a^  a  place  only  for  invalids,  as 
a  place  for  summer  or  winter  resort,  although,  in  man 
invalids  may  be  benefited  by  a  -hurt  sojourn  here;  hut  it  is  ;i 
place  to  make  a  permanent  home — to  recover  health  an<l  to 
retain  it.  There  are  many  persons  who  have  accumulated  for- 
tunes in  other  lands— perhaps  at  the  expense  <.f  h.-alil.  Dis- 
abled in  that  respect,  they  cannot  enjoy  their  homes.  A  change 
of  climate  becomes  necessary.  A  few  weeks  or  months  might 
do  good;  hut  a  permanent  change  in  many  cases  must  be  deter- 
mined upon.    There  are  many  places  with  sunshine  and  a  genial 

climate. 

But  these  alone  are  not  all  that  is  needed.  Employment 
ana  contentment  generally  mean  the  same  thing,  and  good 
health  is  often  their  attendant. 

A   PLACE   FOB   HOMES. 


Persons  with  ordinary  intelligence  to  guide  willing  and  mdus- 
trious  hands,  with  or  without  capital,  would  scarcely  lad  to  find 
somewhere  in  the  region  thus  imperfectly  outlined,  remunera- 
tive investments,  bodily  restoration  if  needed,  ami  most  assuredly 
comfortable  and  happy  homes. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  will  show  the  mortality  in  twelve  , f  theprm- 
eipal  cities  and  towns  of  California,  having  a  population  of  hree 
housandand  over.  The  record  is  for  187  O  yearo f  averag 
health  throughout  the  State;  except  San  Jose  whmb  *£ 
1870-71-twelve  montbs-as  no  record  for  1874  wa- 
my  reach. 

TABLE  SHOWING  MOBTAUT*   0,  TWELVE   CtTXES   «,  TOWKS  0, 
CALIFOENIA. 


,to!  mortality,     ft  also  shows  Santa  Barbara  with  the 

per  cent.  ho.  ....   ..      "arily  unhealthy,  because  itis 

in  l-l-l-  » 
sumption,  audotherdise  ues  thai  no  climate  .-ho  cui  e,  and  dj  ing 
there,  have  been  included  in  her  mortality  Ivst. 

BEALTBTDLN'ESS  OF    WIS  SBCTIO 


Of  Monterey  City.situated  so  nearly  Hkc  Santa  Crua  I  have 
no  statistics.  Bat  then  i eely  a  donbt  that  it  would  pro- 
sent  figures  no  less  favorable  than  Santa  Cruz. 

While  tie-  mean  aumul  ...  irtality  of  fourteen  Eastern  cities 

„f  the  United  States  is  set  at  twenty-five  per  one  thousand 
inhabitant-,  the  mean  of  these  twelve  cities  .....1  towns  of 
California,  representing  a  city  population  of  over  three 
hundred   thousand   persons,  is  only  sixteen  to  one  thousand 

population. 

Of  course  the  mortality  of  large  cities  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  t  ,wns  an  1  rural  district,.    In  great  Britain  the  average 
of  twenty-one  large  cities  is  twenty-five  in  one  thousand,  while 
the  average  of  the  country  population  hardly  exceeds  twelve, 
and  in  many  localities  will  go  ranch  lower,  even  down  to  eujht 
or  seven.     The  average  of  town,  city  and  country  of  the  east- 
,.,„  United  States,  or  what  is  called  the  ■'  norraal  death  rate, 
i,  fixed  at  seventeen.     The  limit  of  deaths,  considered  unavoid- 
able by  statistician,,  is  fixed  at  eleven  to  one  thousand.     All 
above  this  they  hold  to  bs  preventable  in  healthy  country. 
Bat  this  limit  of  healthfulness  is  seldom  reached.     City  mortal- 
ity when  under  twenty,  shows  a  high  standard  of  health;  but 
when  it  reaches  thirty  and  thirty-six,  as  it  does  in  sorae  years, 
owing  to  epidemics,  the  degree  is  alarming. 


TEMPERATURE   AND   RAIN-FALT,   FROM   SITKA   TO  SAK   DIEflO. 

rou,ii.o  n  c.  i.  »s»r.uos.  »■  »• 


200,000 

■21,600 

20,000 

15,000 

12,000 

5,000 

5,000 

.,J00 

i vci.uma  ■  ■  5,000 

Napa  City ,       10,000 

San  Jose 3,000 

Redwood  City '  3,500 

Santa  Cruz. 


San  Francisco. . 
Sacramento..  ■  ■ 

Oakland 

Los  Angeles.  •  ■ 

Stockton 

Marysville 
Santa  Barbara 
Petaluma. 


The  foregoing  table  is  compiled  from  vanous  sources  and 
v  „„lv  approximately  the  temperature  and  ram-fall  at 
shows  only  appro  -  ^  ^  a  correct 

^rTttiv^heaveragemonthly  and  yearly  meansoftem- 
,'         It  .hows  the  gradual  decrease  of  rain  and  increase 

F  ture  Iwe  ™  south  from  Sitka,  and  will  prove 

n£  temperature  as  we  =u 

interesting  as  a  comparison. 


Santa  Cruz  as  a  place  favorabl 
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THE  RAINY  SEASON  AND  AVERAGE  RAIN-FALL. 


Tilt   RAINY    SEASON. 

The  season  of  rain  in  this  section  may  be  said  to  commence 
in  o,it.,l»rr  anl  end  in  May,  though  it  sometimes  rains  in  June' 
It  is  rare  that  it  rains  longer  than  two  or  three  (lays  at  a  time 
an  I  die  intervals  between  rains  vary  from  a  few  days  to  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  OH  Californians  consider  the  winter  the 
mosl  pleasant  part  of  the  year.  As  soon  as  the  rain  com- 
mences in  October,  the  grass  grows,  aul  by  the  middle  of 
November  the  hills  anl  pastures  are  green.  So  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  eon  lition  to  plough,  after  the  first  rains,  the 
in  in,  is  bow  their  grain.  December  is  usually  a  stormy  month, 
with  now  and  then  a  fall  of  snow  in  the  mountains,  but  it  is 
rare  that  the  snow  falls  in  the  valleys,  and  never  lies  on  the 
ground. 

The  thermometer  seldom  goes  as  low  as  thirty-seven  degrees 
above  zero ;  occasionally  there  is  a  thin  coat  of  ice  over  the 
pools  of  standing  water. 

THE   MONTH   OF   HEAVY  RAIN. 

December  is  usually  the  month  of  heaviest  rain-fall.  In 
January  we  begin  to  recognize  an  indescribable  feeling  of 
spring  in  the  air ;  the  almond  trees  blossom  and  the  robins  come. 
During  this  month  grass  and  early-sown  grain  grow  rapidly. 
If  the  early  season  has  not  been  favorable  for  seeding,  grain 
may  be  sown  in  January,  February,  or  March,  and  it  will 
produce  well.  In  this  county  it  is  often  sown  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  April,  producing  a  fair  crop.  As  a  rule,  the  bulk  of 
the  planting  is  done  either  in  the  fall,  or  in  January,  February, 
and  the  first  half  of  March. 

February  is  a  growing  month,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleas- 
ant in  the  year.  It  is  like  the  month  of  May  in  the  Eastern 
States.  Peach  and  cherry  trees  bloom  in  this  month.  March 
is  a  stormy  month;  we  are  liable  to  have  either  heavy  south- 
east storms  or  a  dry  north  wind. 

A  MONTH   OF  SUNSHINE   AND   SHOWERS. 

April,  as  in  the  East,  is  often  all  smiles  and  tears,  sunshine 
alternating  with  showers.  Nature  pushes  her  work  in  April, 
and  vegetation  grows  astonishingly.  The  turning-point  of  the 
crop  comes  in  the  long,  warm  days  of  this  month;  the  rainy 
season  is  about  over,  and  from  that  time  until  it  matures  the 
crop  is  sustained  by 'the  moisture  already  in  the  soil.  In  June 
grain  matures,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  it  is  ready  for  harvest. 

In  April  a  last  shower  occurs,  and  then  begins  the  dry  sea- 
son. From  that  time  until  November  there  is  no  rain;  every- 
thing is  dry  and  parched;  the  grass  cures  and  becomes  hay  as 
it  stands  in  the  fields,  and  the  dumb  brutes  fatten  and  grow 
sleek  on  it.     Persons  camping  out  require  no  tents. 

The  amount  of  rain-fall  differs  in  almost  every  locality.  The 
rain-fall  of  Monterey.  Salinas,  and  Hollistcr.  will  be  found 


under  description  of  those  places.  No  rain-fall  tables  have 
been  kept  for  a  succession  of  years  in  any  valley,  except  at 
Sacramento,  where  records  have  been  kept  for  thirty  years,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  rainy  days. 

The  followin"  diagram  shows  at  a  glance  the  amount  of 
rain-fall  for  any  one  year  as  compared  with  another:— 

Diagram  and  Rainfall  Table. 

Arranged  for  Elliott  &  Moore's  County  History,  showing  the 
amount  of  rain  in  inches  for  each  rainy  season  during  thirty  years, 
from  records  kept  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  M.  Logan,  and  Dr.  F.  M.  Hatch, 
of  Sacramento.  These  tables  are  generally  taken  as  representative  of 
the  whole  State. 

[SOALB  OME-OTHTH  OF  AH   INCH  TO  AN  INCH  OF  HAIN.] 

Year.  Rainfall— Inches.  Rainy  Daya. 
1849-50.  30.00.      63. 


1854-55. 


1500-01. 

rasa 


1 862-433. 


1868-69. 

an 


4.71. 
17.98. 
30.15. 


!0.06. 


18.62. 
13.77. 
10.41. 
18.99. 
16.04. 
22.62. 


15.54. 
35.54. 


1864-65. 

22.51. 

1865-66. 

17.92. 

1866-67. 

25.30. 

32.76. 


16.64. 
13.67. 
8.47. 
24.05. 


IS72-73. 

14.20. 

1S7S-74. 

22.89. 

1S74-75. 

23.64. 

IS75-76. 

25.67. 

1876-77. 
1877-78. 

9.32. 
21.24. 

1S7S-7U. 

16.77. 

40. 
48. 
70. 
70. 
71. 
54. 
51. 
56. 
68. 
73. 
70. 
83. 
52. 
37. 


68. 
47. 
37. 


06. 
04. 
76. 


LIST  OF  THE  TREES,  FLO  WE  I  IS,  AN"H  PLANTS. 
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The  Botany  of  the  County. 

Aside  from  rain-gauges,  hygrometers,  thermometers  and  such 
tilings,  all  useful  in  their  way,  and  helps  to  a  correct  knowledge 
of  climate,  we  have  a  single  and  more  certain  test.  It  can  be 
read  and  applied  at  a  glance.  It  is  the  Jlura  of  a  country.  If 
we  know  the  plants,  we  may  be  aUe  to  describe  the  climate. 
The  botany  of  this  region  tells,  with  peculiar  emphasis,  the 
qualities  of  the  climate. 

The  number  of  plants  is  so  great  that  to  make  a  full  catalogue 
of  them  would  only  be  of  interest  to  the  professional  botanist. 
I  shall  not  attempt  much  more  than  a  general  description, 
except  to  give  a  list  of  the  trees.  They  will  indicate  somewhat 
the  character  of  the  smaller  plants.  They  will  also  indicate 
to  the  horticulturist  the  kind  of  plants  that  may  be  successfully 
grown  here  for  fruit,  ornament  or  other  uses. 

FOREST   TREES   OF   THE   COUNTY. 

In  making  this  list,  it  has  been  a  question  sometimes  where 
to  draw  the  line  between  trees  and  shrubs.  Some  of  what 
might  be  called  shrubs  in  less  favored  climates,  grow  to  be  trees 
here  There  is  quite  a  list  of  shrubs  not  included  in  tins  hat, 
but  several  shrubs,  properly  so  called,  will  be  found  here. 

BUCKTHORN   FAMILY. 

p,ant  is  quite  distinct  from  the  Coffee  plants 

CFrr^r^- not  quite  as  large,  s,  to 
C.  r^-Sdly  a  tree,  but  a  large,  straggling  shrub  along 
C.  CB^OLICS-Six  to  twelve  feet  high. 
STAFF-TREE   FAMILY. 

*   ■   JL,  Tree— Bight  to  fifteen  feet 
Eoonymus    ooctnENTALis-Spmdle  T.ee    JMg 

high;  not  abundant. 

MAPLE   FAMILY. 
Tsuckeve      Horse    Chestnut-Ten    to 
^soueus    CALIF0BNI0A-Bu<* ^  and  0rn3mental  tree 

thirty  feet  high.     A  roaiiy 
when  properly  trained.  _myt0  ninety  feet 

AcEB  MAOBOPHTLLOM— Big  ^ 

Ugh;  -od  soft  but  vauaHe.  ^  ^  „et  hlgn; 

Neodndo  Califobnicum-Box  JUQ 

abundant.  ^^    ^^ 

nw     From  a  small  shrub,  three  or 
Ehus  PIVBBSILOBA-Poison  Oak-Fr      n     ^  ^  h    h 

four  feet  high,  to  q ^ tea  tree^  ^  acMttnt  of  its 

and  Bix  inches  in  d.ameter.    a  S 
poisonous  qualities. 


1T1S1     IOIII.Y. 

Lomti  s  »»ouoa  -Tree  l/opine  -Bbnr  to  leu  (set  high,  with  . 
of  fragrant  flowem    Serves  u  «n  woollen!  wind. 

liTL-.ik 

ROSE   FAMILY. 


FSDH0B  ILIOIFOLIA-  -Wild   Cherry-All  evergreen,  fifteen  tofbrty 

fret  lii^'li  .  -    , 

v,  ,-,„,,>  ,,,„-„,.,•.>„-    0«>  Berry-Two  to  flfte. thigh, 

Hjrrmoma.m    amnmFOUA    Pbolinie     Pour    to    twenty    feet 

bigh,  with  hoanUful  red  berries,  ripening  in  1' "noer. 

Ahblakchieb  ALNiroLiA-June  ...■  Servioe    Berry-Eight    t„ 

twi  m\  feel .  berries  odiblo.  ,,..,, 

A,«,-,«.    pasoioolatbm    Chaparral,    Chemiss.l-  Bight    to 

twenty  feet  high. 

CURRANT    FAMILY. 
BtBK8  „B  !I08„M_Wild  Currant-Six  to  ten  foot  high  ,  has  beau 
til'ul  Fuohsia-HUo  nowors. 
:    p.,  SANOOINBOM-Growing  to  be  ..  small  tree,  twelve  feet  high; 

beautiful  flowers. 

DOGWOOD   FAMILY. 

CoBNOaNoTTALLii-a  small  tree,  twenty  feet  high  ;   resembles 

the  -  Flowering  Dogw 1"  -l'  the  East,  but »  »howy; 

northern  part  of  county. 

C.  CALiFOBNloLon  stream  banks;  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high. 

HONEYSUCKLE  family. 
SAMBUCis  OLAOOA-Klder-Growe   to   bo  quite  a  tree    ten   to 
thirty  feet  high,  and  often  a  foot  or  two  ,n  diameter. 
COMPOSITE   FAMILY. 

Of  this  very  large  family  of  plants,  so  abundantly  represent- 
ed in  this  county,  only  one  or  two  assume  anything  like  the 
proportions  of  a  tree. 

I  „»  «„nnnFscE>is-A  shrub  four  to  eight  feet  high,  but 

B'"n~rh7bitof  a  free,  on  dry  hills,  with   Pine, 

„„dManZanitas.  Tree-Tho  California  Botany 

^^ZIT^^^^  it  eight  to  twelve 

ftetMsh-  HEATH   FAMILY.       ■ 

.  .„     A  handsome  tree,  called  "  Madrona  "  by 
^^s"— "  -mb.es  the  Strawberry  Tree  of 

Z,  Old  World.    One  of  our  most  attractive  trees. 
Aucr„s—    roMFxrosA-^panita-Six    to    twelve   feet 

bighl  berries  ahandante.b,.  ^  ^  ftr 

A.  Andebsonii-A  small  tree  te  ^^ 

found  in  M»^E^*lThe  California  rhododendron  is 

where  about  springs. 

LAUREL  FAMILY. 

Tl.nr  Tree  or  Mountain  Laurel— A 
0BWTZ^T^1^^  work,  thirty  to  one 
CmTeu  Z  nigh,  and  one  to  three  feet  in  diameter.    Beau- 
tiful for  inside  finish  of  bouses. 


LIST  OF  THE 


TREES,  FLOWERS,  AND  PLANTS. 


I'l.ASK   TI'.KK    FAMILY. 

Plata.™  Btd -Sy«o«. «  »'  Bn^w?°^hV,wood 

bordoripgt «t;  fifty  to  one  hundred  feet  high,  wood 

■■•-  a  g 1  l'">'-h;  d"»ble- 

OAK     FAMILY. 

.  .  .  WBAIA-White  Oak-On  open  mountain   spaces;    tim- 
ber  tuefnl;  fifty  to  seventy  feet  high, 
y  AOEiroitA-Live  Oak,  Evergreen  Oak-Abundant;  forming 
,,,.,„•  the  oooan;  thirty  to  ninety  feet  high. 
wu     Chestnut  Oak-Fnrnfehea  tan  bark  or  the  best 
quality. 
Q  oBTsoimie-Canyon  Live  Oak-A  valuable  timber  tree,  with 

tough  fibred  growth;  next  to  the  Eastern  \\  lute  Oak. 
OASTAHOWie     .  •m.vsorilYl.LA-C.Iifornia     Chestnut-Gcncrally 
nhrnbby,  but  sometimes  fifty  feet  high.    A  variety  called 
l'umila,  shrubby,  on  sandy  hill-sides;  "  Chincapin." 
(.•obvlxb  BOflTBATA— Haaelnnt-Eight  to  ten  feet  high,  bearing 
abundance  of  nuts. 

SWEET   GALE   FAMILY. 

Myrica  Camfoemioa— Barberry  or  Wax  Myrtle— Moist  places  ; 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  high;  evergreen. 

BIRCH   FAMILY. 

Alnus  viridis— Alder— The  charcoal  of  this  tree  is  used  exten- 
sively in  powder  manufacture. 

WILLOW   FAMILY. 

Salix  Bigelovii— Bigolow's  Willow— Ten  to  fifty  feet  high; 
common. 

S.  lasiandra— Shining  Willow— With  preceding;  forty  to  fifty 
feet  high. 

S.  laevigata— Smooth  Willow— With  the  preceding;  a  hand- 
some tree,  especially  when  in  bloom;  twenty  to  forty  feet 
high. 

S.  Sitciiensis— Sitka  Willow— Has  a  beautiful  silky  leaf  under- 
neath; near  the  running  streams;  ten  to  fifteen  feet  high; 
generally  reclining. 

S.  brachystchays — On  hill-sides,  where  the  male  plant  lights  up 
the  borders  of  openings  with  white,  woolly  catkins,  early  in 
February;  eight  to  twenty  feet  high. 
Populds  monilifera— Cottonwood,  Poplar— Large  trees  along 
the  creeks;  there  are  probably  two  or  three  species,  as  yet 
not  fully  decided. 

PINE    FAMILY. 

Pinus  insignis — Monterey  Pine — Well  known  as  the  most  com- 
mon cultivated  Pine;  of  rapid  growth,  reaching  sixty  feet 
hi«h  in  a  few  years.  Only  found  about  the  Bay  of 
Monterey. 

P.  tuberoulata — Knotty  Pine— A  handsome  little  Pine,  forty 
to  sixty  feet  high,  with  symmetrical  clusters  of  cones. 

P.  ponderosa — Yellow  Pine — High,  sandy  ridges;  a  valuable 
timber,  reaching  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 

Abies  Douglasii — Douglass  Spruce — Next  to  the  itedwood  in 
size  and  value  for  lumber. 

Sequoia  sempervirens — Redwood — Sometimes  reaching  three 
hundred  feet  in  height. 


*     Nutmeg  Tree— A  valuable  timber.    The 
ToBKBrACAU^K^-NuUn^X  in  appearance,  out- 

"U,8"rCn0m»:  is  edible,  but  the  souirrols  usually  get  it; 
My  feet  high,  and  two  or  three  feet  in 

r  ..    ,     : OL.A-Western  Jew-Bare;  thirty  feet  high.    At 

Laguna  Falls. 
Cufbessus  MAoaocABros-Monterey  Cypr< 


Bide.     The  i 
grows  fifty  to 
diameter. 


.eBB — Very  abundant; 

„,.: ,    .rnamentaltre'e]  thirty  to  one  hundred 

feet  high.    Nowhere  in  the  world  as  yet  found  save  about 
this  bay,  and  more  fully  described  elsewhere. 

Other  trees  may  be  discovered.  The  recesses  of  valley  and 
mountain  have  not  all  been  explored,  as  yet,  by  the  botanist, 
and  it  is  likely  many  additions  to  the  flora  of  this  region  will 
be  made. 

FLOWERING   PLANTS. 

The  herbaceous  flowering  plants  are  so  numerous  that  we 
can  only  speak  briefly  of  the  members  of  a  few  families. 

The  buttercups  are  represented  by  the  Ranunculus  Califor- 
nieus,  which,  during  the  whole  year,  may  be  seen  with  its  yel- 
low flowers,  in  moist,  grassy  places. 

A  clematis  may  be  seen  climbing  over  trees  and  bushes 
along  our  creeks.  When  the  white,  silky  flowers  are  gone, 
the  fruiting,  with  its  long,  white  tails  (one  to  two  inches), 
gives  the  trees  over  which  it  twines,  a  beautiful  appearance 
during  the  winter  months. 

We  have  the  little  "wind  flower,"  Anemone  Nemorosa.so 
much  loved  in  the  East.  With  us  it  grows  larger,  and  none 
the  less  beautiful. 

The  columbine,  Aquilegia  truncata,  has  a  beauty  not 
inferior  to  any  of  its  relatives,  and  the  larkspurs,  of  which 
there  are  four  or  five  species,  all  perennial,  have  great  beauty. 
Of  the  barberries,  we  have  three  or  four  shrubby  plants,  all 
worthy  members  of  that  family.  Some  are  used  in  medicine, 
and  others  have  berries  not  unpleasant  to  eat. 

The  poppy  family  is  represented  by  three  or  four  beautiful 
species,  worthy  of  cultivation,  the  Escltscholtzia  and  two  species 
of  Platystlgma  being  among  them. 

There  are  four  species  of  beautiful  violets,  three  in  the  woods 
and  one  in  the  fields. 

Two  species  of  "  Spring  Beauty,"  Claytonia,  are  found  in 
abundance.  Also  a  beautiful  mallow  flowering  early  in  the 
spring  in  fields,  quite  attractive,  and  among  the  first  spring 
flowers. 

The  lupines  are  numerous,  and  nearly  all  handsome — about 
ten  species  of  the  forty  to  fifty  belonging  to  California.  We 
have  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  clovers — ten  out  of  the 
twenty-six  credited  to  California.  Many  of  them  are  showy 
and  singular  in  shape;  besides,  they  furnish  good  forage  for 
horses  and  cattle.  "We  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  lupines. 
Wild  peas  abound,  and  cattle  get  fat  on  them  in  the  mountain 
ranges. 


BUENA     ESPERANZA    RA^Hsal'^ 


^SIDENCE   OF    MICHAEL    LYNN. 

As    Monterey  co.cal. 


A  BRIGHT  AND  lil-.UTIFl-L  FLORAL  8CBNB. 
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WILD  FLOWERS   AND   vines. 

Two  wild  rosea,  one  in  the  woods,  and  the-  other  on  the  open 
lands,  are  found.     They  are  both  very  fragrant,  both  beautiful, 

but  not  as  showy  as  cultivated  roses. 

Evening  primroses,  two  or  three  members  of  the  family,  are 
well  worth  cultivation,  especially  Zaiueh  nerio,  ( 7,,, •;. ;„.  one  or 
two  species  of  (Enolhera  and  Qodetia 

Twining  over  trees  and  undergrowth,  there  is  a  vine  some- 
what like  a  cucumber.  It  is  Megarrhiza,  commonly  known  as 
"  Big  Root."  It  bears  a  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  peach,  covered 
with  prickles,  Often  the  root  is  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in 
diameter,  and  four  or  five  feet  long,  whilst  the  vine  may  be 
fifty  feet  long. 

Another  vine,  often  found  with  the  above,  is  a  convolvulus 
(C  occidcixtalis).     It  has  white  flowers,  large  and  handsome. 

Conspicuous  along  the  shaded  streams  and  moist  hill-sides,  arc 
several  species  of  the  "  Monkey  Flower,"  Minulm  Douglaeii, 
M.  luiene,  M.  moschatus  (the  musk  plant),  and  on  dry  grassy 
hills,  the  ,1/.  gfoitimoBUB.  With  the  .latter,  and  about  moist  cliffs, 
the  OolUmsia  bicolor  grows.  This  has  a  beautiful  flower,  and 
is  often  cultivated. 

THE   SEA   MOSSES. 

But  if  we  choose  a  different  scene,  we  may  find  it  in  all  its 
strangeness  on  our  beaches  at  low  tide.  There  we  shall,  at  all 
seasons,  find  abundance  of  sea  plants — the  algce.  The  coasts 
abound  in  the  greatest  variety  of  sea  moss,  and  other  marine 
plants.  First  of  organic  forms,  these  grew  in  the  sea,  when 
there  was  no  place  for  the  flora  of  the  land.  These  are  the 
pioneers  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  first-born  of  creation. 
Thoy  deserve  our  especial  and  particular  attention,  not  only 
for  the  beauty  that  many  species  possess,  but  as  coming  more 
directly  from  the  Creative  hand,  in  that  day  when  the  waters 
were  commanded  to  "  bring  forth  abundantly." 

There  are  sixteen  genera  and  forty-three  species  of  ferns  in 
California.  Further  discoveries  will  doubtless  increase  the 
number;  while  it  is  likely  some  few  species  mentioned  may 
not  hold  good,  but  come  within  other  specific  limits. 

RAIN-FALL  AT  DIFFERENT    POINTS. 

The  rain-fall  is  more  on  the  coast  than  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  in  the  same  latitudes. 

The  rain-fall  in  Monterey  and  Salinas  is  greater  than  in 
Hollister  and  very  much  less  in  the  great  valley  east.  Soledad 
and  Tulare  have  the  same  latitude.  Soledad  gets  a  mean  of 
8  07  inches  and  Tulare  1.83.  In  addition  to  this,  the  coast 
gets  fo»s  and  increased  cloudy  weather,  which  prevents  evap- 
oration. Ten  or  twelve  inches  of  rain  will  produce  a  crop  of 
cereals  on  the  coast,  when  the  sameamount  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley,  unless  very  favorably  situated,  would  result  in  failure. 

With  the  first  rain,  usually  in  October,  plant  life  starts  anew, 


or.  rath,  i  id  Bower  buds,  checked  by 

the  dry  weather,  bant  uid  come  into  bloom.  Grass  springs  up, 
and  tin-  hills  begin  t.>  be  green.     It  i-  rather  the  waking  np 

from  a  long  summer  Bleep,  f->i  not  until  the  tii-i  of  February 
can  we  say  tljat  spring  really  begins.  Then  the  nmi  buds  begin 
to  swell  and  open  with  the  warm  days  and  tin-  bountiful  rains 
that  have  fallen, 

These  rains  maj  come  in  December,  January,  or  February 
and  until  they  do  come,  the  earth,  in  the  district    i 

with  timber,  is  brown.     The  gw     c mm.    green  until  Juno, 

when  it  begins  to  dry  up  and  turn  yellow  and  brown,  which 

colors  then  predominate  in  the  landscape  until  the  rains  c 

again.  The  death  of  the  grass,  except  at  high  elevations,  is 
not  caused  by  the  cold,  but  by  tin-  drouth;  and  in  the* 
months  when  the  prairies  of  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  covered 
with  .snow,  the  valleys  of  California  are  dressed  in  the  brilliant 
green  of  young  grass;  mid  every  now  and  then    you  come 

upon  great  tracts  resplendent  with  the  most  royally  gorgeous 
of  wild  flowers. 

Of  wild  Mowers  there  are  a  great  variety  and  abundance  in 
California,  and  they  have,  their  different  seasons  for  blooming; 
and  in  canons  where  the  soil  is  always  moist,  flowers  may  bo 
.seen  in  every  month  of  the  year.  In  the  spring-time  the  hills 
are  frequently  covered  with  them,  and  their  red,  blue,  or  yellow 
petals  hide  everything  else.  Each  month  has  its  Bowers.  In 
March  the  grass  of  a  valley  may  be  hidden  under  red,  in  April 
under  blue,  and  in  .May  under  yellow  Mo-.soms. 

AUEAUTim.  SCENE. 

In  March  or  April,  in  May  or  June,  wdienever  we  choose  to 
look,  there  is  a  glow  of  bright  colors  on  fields  and  hill-sides.  The 
ail'  is  perfumed  with  a  pleasant  fragrance.  There  is  such  a 
profusion  of  flowers,  we  cannot  count  them.  The  lupine,  the 
orthocarpus,  grindelia,  wyethia,  erithichiuni,  Ueria  and  walva- 
strum,  and  others  too  numerous,  bub  not  unworthy  to  mention, 
miuHe  their  colors  and  fragrance,  and  we  stand  enchanted  in  a 
field  of  beauty.  Botanical  names  and  terms  are  but  luggage  to- 
worry  and  pei-plex.  We  forget  it  all,  and  only  feel  and  know 
the  charm  that  surrounds  us. 

Or  if  we  go  to  the  woods  in  the  summer  time,  after  the  fields 
be^in  to  brown  with  age  and  ripeness,  and  find  some  shady 
brook  passing  under  the  alders,  the  bay  trees,  the  pines  and  tin. 
oaks,  we  shall  enjoy  the  scene  with  no  less  fervor.  Here  are 
the  ferns,  a  numerous  family,  the  wood  ruossse  and  the  lichens. 
Here  are  Hlies,  saxifrages,  equisetae,  orchids,  sedges,  holy  grass 
and  liverworts.  The  birds  serenade  as  from  the  tree-tops,  and 
the  brook  sings  a  song  of  content  as  it  goes  joyfully  towards 
the  sea.  We  will  not  try  to  entice  the  trout  from  their  native 
element,  because  they  are  more  beautiful  there  than  in  our  fish 
basket.  Let  us  fill  the  latter  with  treasures  of  the  floral  king- 
dom for  our  home  decorations. 
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GEOLOGICAL 


FORMATIONS  IN  THE  COUNTY. 


Geological  Formations  Around   Monte- 
rey Bay. 

THE  Santa  Lucia  range  of  mountains  may  be  said  to  have  its 
northern  terminus  at  Point  Finos.  There  are  many  places  in 
this  range  with  an  elevation  of  fifteen  hundred  feet.    Some 

The  central  axis  is 
that  at  Point 


point*  may  reach  even  four  thousand  feet, 
probably  lonned  of  granitic  rock  similar 

l'inos. 

The  chart  to  be  found  on  the  next  page  shows  a  section  of 
all  the  ranges,  as  they  would  appear  if  all  the  groups  of  form- 
ations wen  pn  ul  at  one  place  in  their  natural  order.  But 
this  seldom  occurs.  These  formations  are  very  much  broken 
and  disturbed,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  structures. 

EXPLANATION  OF  GEOLOGICAL  -MAP. 

1.  Soil  and  AUu.wwm.-iJi  might  be  predicted  from  the 
rocks  and  vegetation  of  which  this  is  the  debris,  this  formation 
is  exceedingly  rich  for  agricultural  uses.  It  is  present,  and 
covers  a  large  portion  of  this  region.  The  higher  hills  and 
walleys  are  not  deficient,  as  a  general  rule,  in  depth  of  soil,  and 
in  some  of  the  many  little  basins  it  reaches  a  depth  of  fifteen 
to  thirty  feet,  deep  enough  to  hold  and  support  groves  of 
immense  trees. 

2.  i  'onglomerate. — This  is  a  deposit  of  boulders,  shale,  clay, 
sand,  and  fragments  of  all  the  lower  strata,  worn  and  loosely 
.cemented  with  calcareous  matter.  It  was  deposited  when  most 
of  these  mountains  were  under  water.  We  find  in  it  evidence 
of  floods  and  washings  of  the  sea.  The  fossils  are  fragments  of 
wood,  bones,  mostly  of  marine  animals,  shells  of  mussels  and 
other  inollusks,  turtles,  such  as  we  find  now  in  our  creeks,  with 
occasional  impressions  of  sea-weeds.  It  has  no  regular  thick- 
ness. Sometimes  found  piled  up  against  other  rocks  in  deposits 
thirty  to  forty  feet  thick. 

3.  Bituminous  Shale. — This  is  the  "  chalk  rock."  It  varies 
from  a  wdiite  to  a  dark  color,  from  a  very  fine  to  a  coarse  text- 
ure, and  from  a  softness  that  crumbles  between  the  fingers,  to 
u  flinty  hardness  that  withstands  the  hardest  steel.  In  it  are 
concretions  of  very  hard  sandstone,  in  which  we  find  bones  of 
marine  animals,  such  as  whales  and  seals.  Occasionally  there 
are  beds  of  lignite,  an  impure  kind  of  coal,  three  or  four  feet 
thick.  Some  of  this  coal  is  of  good  quality,  and  may  prove 
valuable  some  day.  We  find  small  smooth  pebbles,  beds  of 
shells  and  other  remains  of  animals  and  plants,  all  marine  as 
far  as  our  discoveries  extend.  In  the  white  and  gray  chalky 
beds  we  find  microscopic  remains  of  diatoms,  sponges,  and  other 
organic  structures.  In  fact,  most  of  this  formation  is  the  debris 
of  these  microscopic  beings.    Also,  we  find  asphaltum  oozing 


,  ,  minute  crevices,  especially  in  the  flinty  shale.  Thrs  form- 
ation took  place  under  the  water  at  the  time  when  the  Santa 
Lucia  range  was  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  some  places  it  is 
metamorphosed. 

i  Sandstone.— This  differs  but  little  from  the  shale,  except 
in  the  quantity  of  sand  contained  therein.  It  is  not  very  firmly 
cemented,  and  mixes  more  or  less  with  the  shale  in  alternating 
layers.  The  fossils  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  in  the 
shale.  In  places  it  is  saturated  with  petroleum,  which  seems 
to  enter  by  capillary  attraction  from  springs,  the  source  of 
which  remains  a  mystery.  These  deposits  have  been  worked 
for  petroleum  without  much  success,  but  will  doubtless  some 
day  become  available  for  some  useful  purpose. 

5.  Limestone.— This  formation,  quite  limited,  is  more  or  less 
metamorphic,  and  the  rock  is  crystalline.  For  economical  pur- 
poses, the  lime  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  when  properly 
selected  serves  as  an  excellent  building  material,  and  is  easily 
worked.  In  quantity  it  is  amply  sufficient  for  all  the  demands 
of  future  ages.  No  fossils,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  been  found 
in  it,  yet  it  is  possible  that  some  exist  in  places,  and  may  be 
discovered.  It  is  not  in  distinct  horizontal  strata,  but  generally 
in  masses,  as  though  it  had  been  thrown  into  heaps  when  in  a 
semiplastic  state,  by  the  upheaval  of  the  underlying  forma- 
tions. It  gradually  runs  into  the  metamorphic,  on  which  it  is 
superimposed. 

6.  Metamorphic. — This  formation  is  of  varied  composition. 
Originally  stratified,  it  is  now  broken  and  thrown  into  endless 
confusion.  There  are  alternations  of  granite,  quartz,  slates, 
limestone,  gneiss,  etc.  It  is  the  most  prevalent  rock  of  these 
mountains,  cropping  out  and  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the 
area.  It  contains  iron,  gold,  copper,  quicksilver,  and  probably 
in  places  serves  as  basins  for  holding  petroleum.  I  apprehend 
that  the  real  economic  value  of  this  formation  in  these  mount- 
ains is  but  little  appreciated  or  known  as  yet,  not  having  received 
that  study  and  investigation  it  seems  to  require. 

7.  Granite. — Only  in  a  few  places  have  we  discovered  a 
strictly  granite  formation,  or  what  might  be  termed  a  formation 
distinctly  igneous  in  its  origin.  Even  the  granite  that  we  find 
in  these  mountains  has  probably  at  some  period  been  stratified, 
although  nearly  all  traces  of  stratification  have  been  lost. 
Where  it  is  exposed  it  crumbles  readily,  being  disintegrated  by 
exposure  to  water  and  winds  for  many  centuries.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  exceedingly  pure  white  sand  found  so  abundantly 
between  Point  Pinos  and  Cypress  Point,  and  which  is  now 
exported  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  is  derived  from  some 
portions  of  this  rock  section.  In  the  process  of  crystallization 
the  forms  of  silex  crystals  became  very  small  and  uniform  in 


REMARKS  ON  THE  VARIOUS  FORMATIONS. 
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GENERAL  RBHARK8  Oft   OEOLOOT. 

The  age  uf  these  stratified  rocks  belongs  to  the  Pliocene  end 
Miocene  Tertiary,  as  indicated  by  the  fossils,  some  forty  or  fifty 
per  cent  of  which  belong  to  living  in  the  adjacent 

waters.  On  the  ocean  s'nie  the  formation  is  more  recent  than 
on  tlie  eastern  slope.  There  the  age  gradually  approaches  the 
Cretaceous  period,  which  is  well  marked  in  the  Mount  Diablo 

range  further  eastward. 

The  stratified  rocks  which  join  the  granite  of  PointFinosare 
of  tertiary  age,  and  are  composed  of  file.-  materials,  such  as  clay 
and  minute  grains  of  sand,  closely  impacted  together,  resem- 
bling half-burned  crockery- ware,  showing  that  the  granite  1 ks 

have  been  heated  since  this  tertiary  deposit  The  rock  i-  suffi- 
ciently tough  to  use  for  building  purposes.  The  old  Mission 
church  is  constructed  of  it,  and  has  withstood  decomposition 

remarkably  well.     The  microscopic  remains  show  that  some  of 

them  could  only  have  grown  in  shallow  water. 

Conglomerate  rocks  are  to  be  seen  on  both  the  northern  and 

southern  shores  of  Carmel  bay.     At  Pebbly  Beach,  three  or  four 

miles  east  of  Cypress  Point,  the  conglomerate  are  nearly  on  a 


STRATA   OP  COKRA    I'll.   TlKtllU 

In  the  neighborhood  of  the 


roelm 


contain  fine  rossil-bearing  *tmta. 

The  lowermost  bcin  thicknessof  five  feet,  and 

containing  remains  of  si  les  I  Bv<  molluska 

Next  ah,  .v.-  is  verj  soft  sandstone,  and  man;  univalve  shells, 
of  the  type  of  barnacles,  in  strata  three  feel  in  thiol 

The  third  al».\v  thi-  is  strata  io  » places  sixty  (sot  thick, 

almost  entirely  made  up  of  casta  of  til an  I  | 

tooth  spar." 

In  the  fourth  described  stratum  there  exists  alayor  ol  rod 
dish  sandstone,  one  and  a  half  feet  in   thickness,  containing 
remains  of  two  of  the  above  bivalves 
The  fifth  ami  last  is  what  is  called  "chalk  rock"  by  tho 

farmers.    It  is,  however, simply  hard.- 1  day.    The  rock  i* 

white,  with  a  conchordal  fracture,  of  lighl   Bpeciflc  gravitj 
In  the  tertiary  epoch,  when  this  clay  rock  was  Boft  day  grow- 
ing in  thickness  from  the  overlaying  Boa,  many  shells  ,.f  (urrs- 
tilla  became  imbedded  in  it.     Afterwards  it  was  subject  to 
many  upheavals  and  disturbances,  wliicb  produced  many  fract- 

'wjOlt 


1.  Soil  and  Alluvium. 

2.  Conglomerate. 

3.  Shale. 


4.  Sandstone. 

5.  Limestone. 

6.  Metamorphic 

7.  Granite. 


IDEAL  SECTION   OP  MOUNTAINS  AN'n  VALI 

level  with  the  sea,  resting  on  the  granitic.  At  Point  Lobe- ,  on 
the  south  side  of  Carmel  bay,  these  rocks  are  firmly  cemented, 
so  as  to  withstand  the  heatings  of  the  ocean.  It  is  difficult  to 
detach  a  single  rock  from  the  mass.  Severa  small  isletsof 
this  rock  rise  from  the  water  a  short  distance  from  the  point, 
and  are  frequented  by  vast  numbers  of  sea-lions. 

FOKMATtOS   OF  POINT  LOBOS. 

One  side  of  the  point  is  composed  of  granites  on  the  other, 
sandstone  and  amygdaioid  P™*—    ^  atter^ ^ 
iiar  mass  of  conglomerate  of  quar s  pebbfcs  nd^er 
cemented  together  by  igneous  action.     The  „ 

tesque  forms  into  which  it  has  been  worn  by  he  ^» 
clients  are  in  themselves  a  great  cm o ty     ™° 
aquariums  of  light  green  pellucid  water^ £* ^  JJ 
tide,  are  full  of  sea-urchins,  *****£  ^ 

fish  of  various  kinds.    The  castle-hke  «>cky  ^  (- 

will  repay  the  trouble  of  climbing  it.    » 
can  such  magnificent  scenery  be  found  as  at  tins  pom 
too,  is  the  home  of  the  Monterey  cypress. 


EXPLAINING   iiEiil.uim.'AI.   FOUMATIONS. 
ures,  and  a  variable  dip  in  the  stratum  of  from  twelve  to  forty 

degrees. 

There  are,  as  one  might  suppose  from  the  geological  charac- 
ter of  these  mountains,  a  large  number  of  mineral  *,„;■„:],.  all 
possessing  more  or  less  good  medicinal  qualities,  according  to 
proper  judgment  in  their  use. 

The  remarkably  pure  and  white  sand  must  prove  a  valuable 
resource  some  day  in  the  manufacture  of  glass  The  deposits 
of  U,ne,cUys.ndcenlent,in  various  parts  of  the  county,  together 
with  other  minerals,  known  and  unknown,  which  abound  ,n  so 
diversified  and  fruitful  a  region,  must  serve  as  an  inducement 
to  settlers,  in  addition  to  the  many  rich  agricultural  valleys  and 
plains  to  seek  homes,  health  and  fortunes,  in  a  county  so  favored. 
Thus  I  have  enumerated  some  of  the  resources  of  this  region, 
.outh  of  Monterey  bay,  and  tried  to  incidentally  hint  at  the,r 
employment  and  development.  A  country  so  richly  endowed 
with  plants,  soils,  minerals,  waters,  cUmate  and  scenery,  inns 
be  unusually  attactive.  And  whether  a  person  .sick  or  well 
rich  or  poor,  there  are  strong  inducement,  to  seek  a  spot  here, 
™  table  to  taste  and  conditions,  and  make  that  place  a  home. 
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A  WONDERFUL  VARIETY  OK  CLIMATE. 


Temperature  and   Comfort. 

he  has  much  to  do  with  our  comfort  and  health. 

R'ia  true  thai  man  may  live  in  al Bt  any  climate  on  our 

b  the  aid  of  clothing,  shelter,  food,  and  other  artificial 
heats.  But  it  Is  certainly  more  pleasant  and  conducive  to  lon- 
gevity to  live  in  a  climate  where  the  minimum  of  such  aids  are 
necessary;  when-  it  is  not  required  to  spend  one-half  the  year 
in  preparations  to  keep  from  freezing  and  starving  the  other 
half. 

Neither  is  a  tropical  climate  the  best,  as  it  fosters  indo- 
lence  by  an  excess  of  heat,  and  need  of  an  occasional  cold  and 
stimulating  air.  The  tropical  climates  in  addition  are  usually 
prolific  in  diseases,  and  the  atmosphere  is  rare  and  humid,  pro- 
ducing and  favoring  debility. 

One  would  therefore  prefer  a  climate  medium  in  these 
respects.  It  should  be  warm  enough  and  only  enough  to 
require  but  little  confinement  in  doors.  There  should  be  range 
enough  in  temperature  to  give  variety,  and  not  enough  to  shock 
the  human  system  by  sudden  changes  of  heat  or  cold,  humidity 
or  dryness. 

A   STEADY   TEMPERATURE. 

Out-door  life  here  is  practicable  at  all  seasons  and  almost 
every  day  in  the  year.  Oppressive  heat  is  seldom  felt,  and 
nothing  colder  than  a  slight  frost  during  the  coldest  mornings 
of  winter.  During  all  the  summer  months,  from  April  to 
November,  there  is  steady  temperature. 

To  a  person  who  has  spent  all  his  life  in  one  place,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  differences  of  climate,  and  of 
the  advantages  of  a  climate  like  that  of  California.  One 
accustomed  only  to  the  clouds  and  showers  of  Ireland,  or  to  the 
hot  summers  and  severe  winters  of  New  York,  has  no  proper 
conception  of  the  influence  of  the  clear  sky  and  dry  atmosphere 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  or  the  even  temperature  of  San 
Francisco  upon  the  general  comfort.  The  differences  of  eleva- 
tion and  latitude  give,  within  a  comparatively  short  distance, 
all  varieties  of  climate,  from  sub-tropical  to  polar. 

There  are  within  the  boundaries  of  our  State  many  different 

climates.     At  San  Francisco,  in  summer,  it  is  absolutely  cold, 
whilst   within  three   hours'    travel    by   rail,  in   the   interior, 

towards  the  San  Joaquin,  you  reach  a  region  where  it  is,  in  the 

daytime,  absolutely  hot. 

Snow  is  very  rare  on  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys,  and  never 

remains  on  the  ground  in  the  valleys,  except  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  State.     The  Sierra  Nevada  mountains 

above  an  elevation  of  8,000  or  9,000  feet,  are  generally  covered 

with  snow  the  entire  year,  and  in  many  mining  towns  there 

are  several  months  when  snow  remains  on  the  ground.     Hail 

rarely  occurs  in  California. 


A  marked  phenomenon  of  the  climate  is  the  comparative 
absence  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  rarely  occurs,  except 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains,  where  thunder-storms  are 
often  as  severe  as  in  the  Atlantic  States.  A  residence  of 
fifteen  years  has  not  witnessed  thunder  loud  enough  to  disturb 
one  from  a  noon-day  nap.  The  coast  and  valleys  of  California 
are  remarkably  and  wonderfully  free  from  all  violent  storms 
of  any  nature  which  occur  so  frequently  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  Wind,  hail  and  thunder-storms,  so  frequent  in  the 
Atlantic  States,  never  occur  here.  Sand-storms  sometimes 
occur  in  the  southern  part  of  the  interior  basin,  but  of  less 
violence  than  in  Colorado. 

THE   THERMAL   BELT. 

There  is  a  warm  strata  of  air  in  the  hills,  a  few  hundred  feet 
above  the  valleys.  This  semi-tropical  belt  varies;  in  some 
locations  it  is  very  marked,  and  in  others  it  is  much  less  so.  At 
night,  during  the  frosty  seasons,  the  cold  air  settles  in  the 
valleys  and  the  warm  air  rises.  At  daylight  a  severe  frost  may 
be  seen  in  the  valleys,  heaviest  along  the  water  courses,  while  in 
the  warm  belt,  a  few  hundred  feet  above — in  some  cases  not  more 
than  sixty — the  most  delicate  flowers  and  shrubs  are  untouched. 
The  soil  on  the  hills  has  often  great  depth,  and  is  admirably 
adapted  to  fruit  culture.  Like  the  valleys,  the  lands  are  cov- 
ered only  by  scattered  groves  of  trees,  little  of  it  too  steep  for 
easy  cultivation.  It  is  exactly  suited  for  semi-tropical  fruit 
culture;  here  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  English  walnuts,  almonds 
and  pomegranates  grow  well,  and  yield  a  certain  crop.  There 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  this  kind  of  land  in  the  foot-hill 
valleys  unoccupied. 

The  temperature  of  some  of  the  leading  places  on  this  coast, 
will  be  found  in  the  following : — 

TEJIPEEATUEE     TABLE 


Sacramento . 
Auburn  .... 

Colfax 

Marysville... 

Chico 

Tehama .... 
Red  Bluff. . . 

Redding 

Merced 

Modesto. . . . 
Stockton  . . . 
San  Diego . . 
Los   Angeles 

Soledad 

Salinas 

Holllister... 


II 


' 


30 
1363 

2121 
67 
193 

222 

307 

558 

171 

91 

23 

1 50 

457 

182 

44 

284 


60.48 

60.71 

60.05 

63.02 

62.46 

65.20 

66.22 

64.14 

63.16 

63. 

61.99 

62.49 

67.69 

59.08 

57.95 

61.46 


r£3 


46.21  28- 
45.8S27- 
45.49  26- 
48.7027- 
45.19:23- 
47.0123- 
48.2926- 
46.7227- 


-December, 

-January, 

-January, 

-December, 

-December, 

-December, 

-December, 

-January, 


.14,28 — January, 
47.69:22— December, 
47.4321— December, 
53.3026— December, 
58.95  39— December, 
45.23,24 — January, 
48.25  24 — December, 
46.53,27 — December, 


1849 
1871 
1874 
1S76 
1872 
1871 
1873 
1876 
1S76 
1S74 
1872 
1854 
1876 
1S77 
1874 
1874 
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HISTORY 


MONTEREY  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA, 


FROM  THE  EARLY  DAYS  DOWN  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


Monterey  county  lies  south  from  San  Francisco  about  one 
hundred  miles.  The  length  of  the  county  is  seventy-eight 
miles,  and  it  is  bounded  west  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  from  which 
it  extends  back  to  the  mountains  east  of  Salinas  valley  some 
forty  miles.  A  mountain  range  intervenes  between  the  Salinas 
valley  and  the  ocean,  that  breaks  off  the  ruder  winds  and  give!: 
a  refreshing  breeze 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  topographical  character  of  the  county, 
it  has  a  great  diversity  of  soil,  climate  and  productions,  making 
it,  for  purposes  of  settlement,  one  of  the  most  desirable  regions 
in  the  State. 

HOW  THE   COUNTY   IS  DIVIDED. 

The  county  is  divided  into  three  sections:  the  mountains  and 
hills  on  the  east,  the  mountains  and  hills  on  the  west,  and  the 
great  Salinas  valley  situated  between  these  mountains,  and 
opening  upon  Monterey  bay  at  the  north.  The  valley  extends 
south  from  Monterey  bay  over  one  hundred  miles,  and  has  a 
width  of  from  six  to  fifteen  miles. 

It  is  one  of  the  largest  counties  in  California,  having  an  area 
of  three  thousand  six  hundred  square  miles,  or  over  two  and  a 
quarter  million  acres  of  land.  The  boundaries  of  the  county 
are  as  follows:  on  the  north  by  Santa  Cruz  county  and  Mont- 
erev  bay;  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of  San  Benito,  Fresno 
J  Tulare;  on  the  south  by  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Pacific  ocean. 

THE   GABILAN   MOUNTAINS. 

The  Gabilan  range  has  a  length  of  -^""  \ 
breadth  of  twenty,  and  forms  a  barrier  between  ««  a"d 
San  Benito  counties,  which  was  one  cause  of  the  d.vsronof  the 


territory  into  two  counties.    The  peak  at  the  north  end  of  tho 

chain  called  Gabilan  Peak  is  three  thousand  thi hundred  and 

eighty-one  feet  above  the  sea.     &boufc  thirty-five  miles  south- 
east is  Mount  Cholaine,  estimated  at  three  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred feet.    The  whole  range  is  wum  into  deep  and  precipitous 
canons,  covered  with  low  chemis  al, 
This  range  extends  from  the  Pajaro  river,  at  tie'  northern 

boundary  of  the  county,  through  theentire  length  of  tl rantj 

From  tho  Pajaro  river,  going  Bouth,  the  first  oighteen  mile  of 
the  range  are  a  system  of  low intains,  covered  almost  every- 
where with  grass  and  an  abundai of  timber,    This  part  of 

the  mountains  is  now  nearly  entirely  occupied.      The  noxt 

thirty  miles  of  the  range  is  comp lof  high,  rdugh  mountains, 

which  extend  a-  far  south  as  the  San  Lorenzo.     From  tho  San 

Lorenzo  to  the  southerly  boundary  of  th ity,  these unt- 

ains  are  low,  rolling  hills,  forming  the  foot-hills  of  the  Cos  I 
Range,  and  are  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles  in  width. 

FERTILE   VALLEYS   IN   THIS    RANGE. 

In  this  section  are  several  beautiful  little  vaIIey8,amongwhich 
are  Peach  Tree  valley.  Cholame  valley,  Indian  valley,  Long  val- 
ley, Priest  valley,  and  several  others,  nearly  all  of  which  p 
a  rich  soil.  These  valleys  have  a  delightful  climate,  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  semi-tropical  fruits.  The  land  is 
nearly  all  unsurveyed  Government  land,  and  at  present  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  stock  business.  The  Gabilan  mountains,  in  their 
climate  and  adaptability,  closely  resemble  the  Santa  Lucia,  and 
contain  immense  deposits  of  limestone,  as  well  as  some  quick- 
silver. 

The  Gabilan  range  separates  the  county  of  Monterey  from 
that  of  San  Benito;  the  latter  having  been  taken  from  the  for- 
mer in  March,  1S74. 


THE  s.l.NTA   LUCIA   KOUKTAIH& 

Tl,.  Suit.  Lucia  moontatos  extend  fro.,  Carmel  hay,  to  an 

unbroken  line.  iouth-e»t,  bordering  the  coast  as  far  as  San  Luffl 

to  trending  toward  the   east,  are   merged  urto  the 

main  Mont,  1  fiablo  range.    They  are  a  rugged  an,l  unexplored 

eot  to  elevation  at  the  lrighestpomt. 

portion  of  the  range  is  partieulavly  abrupt  and 
The  avenge  breadth  of  the  Santa  Luc.a  range  a 

eighteen  miles. 

The  Santa  Lneia  chain  rises  suddenly  and  extends  along  the 

coast  in  a  range  unbroken  and  not  ero 1  by  any  road  for 

about  one  hundred  and  ten  miles  to  the  San  Luis  Obispo  pass. 
For  niostall  this  distance  it  is  rugged  mountains  and  entirely 
unexplored  A  few  small  ranches  exist  along  the  coast  for 
thirty  miles  south  of  Monterey,  and  are  reached  by  traveling 
along  the  shore.  Several  trails  cross  the  range  but  are  little 
known.  It  is  generally  sharp  ridges  and  peaks,  furrowed  by 
deep  canons,  and  all  the  slopes  covered  with  dense  chaparral. 
Many  peaks  are  estimated  at  from  four  thousand  to  four  thous- 
and five  hundred  feet.  The  greatest  width  of  the  range  is 
I  „.,■„>  ,-tive  miles,  and  there  must  be  an  area  of  fifteen  hundred 
square  miles  .almost  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island), 
unexplored,  with  a  prospect  of  remaining  so  for  a  long  time. 
Granite  exists  in  large  masses  in  the  interior  of  this  range.  It 
ia  the  home  of  the  grizzly  and  other  wild  animals. 

In  these  mountains  are  many  places  where  water  is  plentiful, 
and  the  surface  of  the  country  such  as  to  furnish  a  good  home. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  in  these  little  valleys  is  increasing 
every  year.  Higher  up  the  mountains  are  stock  ranches,  and 
along  the  sea-coast  are  many  fine  dairies. 

The  San  Antonio  hills  are  of  an  entirely  bituminous  slate, 
On  the  Monterey  road,  the  highest  point  where  the  road  crosses, 
is  one  thousand  feet  above  the  Salinas,  and  the  most  elevated 
portions  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred  feet. 


Rivers,  Streams  and  Valleys. 


The  Salinas  river,  after  flowing  through  San  Luis  Obispo 
county,  enters  Monterey  a  few  miles  south  of  the  old  mission  of 
San  Miguel,  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  southern  border  of  the 
county.  This  river  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  southern  Coast 
Eange,  connecting  with  the  ocean,  which  is  navigable. 

The  wharves  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  substantially 
built,  and  are  kept  in  good  repair.  The  dimensions  of  the  river 
increase  so  much  during  the  winter  season  as  to  render  the 
building  of  expensive  wharves  a  matter  attended  with  consid- 
erable risk.  Its  usual  width  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay  is  about 
four  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In  the  wet  season,  it  has  been 
known  to  exceed  a  mile. 


The  Salinas  flows  in  many  shallow  channels  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  valley,  over  beds  of  sand  from  a  half  mile  to  one  and  a 
ha,f  miles  wide,  which  is  more  or  less  fringed  with  trees 

The  Salinas  river  is  the  third  in  length  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia flowing  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  comes  down  from 
the  south-east  nearly  straight  in  its  general  course  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles,  with  a  bend  higher  up  to  the  north-east, 
round  again  to  the  south-east,  adding  another  fifty  miles  or 
more  to  its  length.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Salinas 
are  the  San  Lorenzo  and  Estrella  from  the  east,  and  the  Arroyo 
Seco,  San  Antonio  and  Nacimiento  from  the  west. 

NUMEROUS    SMALL   STREAMS. 

Gabilan  creek  is  a  beautiful  running  stream,  clear  and  cold 
and  abounding  in  trout.  The  canon  through  which  it  runs  is 
densely  wooded  with  oak,  sycamore  and  willow  trees.  Deer, 
quail  and  other  game  are  to  be  found  on  its  head  waters. 

San  Jose  creek  rises  in  the  Santa  Lucia  range,  and  running  ■ 
north  empties  into  the  Carmelo.     It  is  a  noted  stream  for  trout 
fishing,  and  easily  reached  from  Monterey. 

Elk  Horn  Slough,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  crooked  stream 
running  westerly,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  and 
emptying  into  the  estuary  of  the  Salinas  river.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  a  short  distance  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches. 

The  San  Antonio  and  Nacimiento  rivers  run  throughout  the 
upper  part  of  their  course,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the 
Salinas,  or  nearly  in  a  south-east  direction.  For  more  than 
thirty  miles  they  are  nearly  parallel,  and  five  or  six  miles  apart. 
The  region  between  them  is  occupied  by  high  ridges,  of  which 
the  culminating  points  are  of  the  bituminous  slates,  underlaid 
by  sandstone. 

ARROYO    SECO   AND   CARMELO. 

The  Arroyo  Seco  empties  into  the  Salinas  south  of  Soledad. 
At  a  distance  of  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  up  the  stream,  the 
valley  assumes  the  character  of  a  cation,  and  leads  back  into 
the  mountain  in  a  southerly  direction.  The  stream  heads  far 
back  in  the  Santa  Lucia  range,  and  is  a  living  stream,  but  the 
creek  proper  sinks  into  the  sand  as  it  approaches  the  valley. 

The  Carmel  river  is  an  inconsiderable  stream,  which  drains 
the  hilly  country  north  and  east  of  the  northern  termination  of 
the  Santa  Lucia  mountains.  Its  outlet  is  Carmel  bay.  These 
are  the  only  rivers  of  importance  in  the  county. 


THE   PAJARO   VALLEY. 


the 


Pajaro  valley  extends  from  the  shore  of  Monterey  hay  to 
foot  of  the  Gabilan  mountains,  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles, 
ranging  from  six  to  eight  miles  in  width. 

This  land  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  almost  level.     On  either 
side  of  the  valley  for  several  miles  is  a  range  of  low,  smoothly- 


CHARACTER  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  VALLEYS. 
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rounded  hills,  well-watered  by  numerous  creeks,  ami  but  little 
less  fertile  than  the  bottom-land.     This  chain  of  hills  produces 
fine  crups  of  wild  oats,  bunch  grass,  and  a  variety  of  do 
native  grasses,  where  not  under  cultivation. 

Fruit,  grain  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  and  .h-script'ions 
thrive  well  in  this  soil;  the  black  soil  of  the  valley  having 
become  especially  famous  for  the  wheat  and  potatoes  it  pro- 
•  !■■' 

The  dews  and  Eoga  are  almost  as  serviceable  as  rain  to  the 
crops  of  this  valley. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  this  section  is  settled  by  American  and 
European  farmers,  and  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Well- 
tilled  farms  lie  here  and  there  throughout  the  valley;  villages, 
school-houses,  churches  and  picturesque  residences,  dot  the  land- 
scape whichever  way  one  turns;  the  foot-hills  are  covered  with 
flocks  and  herds ;  the  lower  ranges  are  thickly  timbered  with 
live  oak  and  madrona. 

The  Pajaro  river  runs  westerly  through  this  valley,  ami  finds 
an  outlet  in  Monterey  bay. 

THE  CARMEL  VALLEY. 

A  few  miles  back  of  Monterey  lies  the  Car.nel  valley,  dotted 
with  farm-houses  and  dairy  buildings.  On  this  soil,  which  is 
very  productive,  were  raised  the  first  potatoes  cultivated  in 
California.  Dairying  and  stock-raising  are  extensively  engaged 
in  the  valley.  The  planting  of  vines  and  almonds  has  been 
successfully  tried  here;  while  peaches,  apricots,  pears,  nectarines, 
cherries  and  strawberries  thrive  well. 

In  the  mountain  streams  south  of  the  Carrael  river  there  is 
fine  trout-fishing.  Quails,  rabbits  and  hares  are  abundant,  and 
deer  and  bear  are  found  in  the  hills  and  towards  the  coast 
The  products  of  the  valley  are  beef,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes  and 
pork,  whale  oil  and  dried  fish  being  also  extensively  slupped. 

South  of  Monterey  and  along  the  coast  there  is  a  great  extent 
of  government  land,  all  well  watered  and  much  of  it  having 
good  soil. 

CHARACTER   OF   CARMEL    VALLEY. 

The  Carmel  is  smaller  than  the  Salinas  valley,  yet  far  sur- 
passing that  in  the  beauty  of  its  adjoining  regions.     Ranges  o 
mountains  rise  abruptly  on  each  side,  vane    »«•«£**£ 
of  the  admirable,  with  their  irregular  ^^^Z 
overhanging  clouds.     The  upper  portions  of  the  "*£"£ 
are  generally  covered  with  forests  of  evergreen  '"« 
or  Laller  openings  of  beautiful  grassy  land;  w^ h .  £P 
sides  of  the  immense  gorges  are  often  ^^^ 
or  seemingly  even  grass,  butare  clotW  w h ns ^         ^ 
the  small  roots  of  which  enter  deep  into  the  .  am 
holding  all  in  their  place  in  spite  ^J^rf  s]eek,ook. 
foot-hills  are  the  finest  of  pastures  for  A°™ 
in.  cattle,  feeding  peacefully  upon  the  green  herbage, 


ing  quietly  under  Mattering  iKeaof  oak.  laurel  or  inadrona, 
which  enhance  the  scene  of  beauty   by  their  wide  branching 

f' -. 

'  In  the  east,  the  wholoaideof  the  range  to  thesummit, th 
wouderfull.  gorged  through  veal  periods  of  time  in  the 
yet  exhibits  a  surface  smooth  asa  pasture,  with  thin  stunted 
grass,  streaked  by  many  outcroppin  -  of  strataof 

old  s.-diuientary  reeks      Small  strips  nt'  timU'r  seem   creeping 

up  the  deeper  canons,  while  asional  dwarf  pines  appear, 

braving  the'  difficulties  oT  the  situation. 

The  intervening  moderate  valley  of  the  Carmol  is  a  region 
either  of  fine  large  oak  openings,  splendid  park,  of  beauty,  or 

of  lovely  small  prairie  Bcenes  g ii  h  nli  rich  native  gnu  -    t» 

..F  more  beautiful  views  of  fields  "t  grain,  or  meadows,  or  pas- 
turage, or  orchards,  with  ornamental  yards  and  gardens  around 
pleasant  dwellings 

Tilt;  CHOLAME  VALLEY. 

This  valley  lie,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  and 
is  reached  Erom  Salinas  by  railroad  through  Gonzales  I  .Sole, lad, 
tl„  i,r,.  up  Long  valley  Id  the  Peach-tree  valley,  thence  through 
Stack's  Canon  to  Cholame  valley.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Index,  February  1,  1881,  says: — 

"On  the  1st  of  this  month  we  had  seven  shocks  of  earth- 
quake, the  first  two  very  hard  ones.  They  knocked  down 
several  chimneys,  one  adobe  store-room  of  A.  Imus,  and  one  end 
of  an  adobe  barn  of  William  Imus.  At  Mr.  Parkinson's  place 
it  knocked  down  the  chimney,  and  I  counted  thirty  quite  large 
cracks  in  the  ground  running  across  the  road.  It  also  opened 
several  springs  of  water  on  Mi .  Parkinson's  ranch ;  one  I  noticed 
between  his  house  and  the  road  boiling  up  quite  strongly;  and 
just  back  of  the  house  it  started  sulphur  springs,  and  just  where 
those  sulphur  springs  are,  the  ground,  about  twenty  paces 
square,  is  sunken  about  four  feet." 

PEACH  TREE   VALLEY. 


This  section  and  its  approaches  are  thus  described  by  a  trav- 
eler who  visited  that  region  in  1880  — 

■'  We  passed  over  Three-mile  Flat,  one  of  the  flattest  looking 
flats  that  ever  man  cultivated,  bearing  a  crop  of  dwarf  wheat 
which  if  headed  at  all  to  advantage  will  have  to  be  done  with 
sheep-shears.  Jt  is  estimated  that  two  bags  of  chicken  feed 
will  be  the  full"  average  of  the  entire  crop.  From  there  we 
cross  the  river  to  our  left,  and  traverse  an  undulating  barren 
looking  country  for  twenty  miles,  until  we  strike  the  San 
Lorenzo  creek,  whose' waters  are  clear,  cold  and  bitter.  The 
appearance  of  the  country  from  this  on  improves,  and  thrift  and 
comfort  are  plainly  discernible.and  we  feel  that  we  are  approach- 
ing a  better  agricultural  country  than  the  one  we  left  behmd 
us  in  the  morning. 
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,?Cnn>TIoN  OF  THE  SMALLER^ALLEYS. 


!  and  foxes  are  abundant  in 


Peach  Tree  valley,  fre- 
quently emerging  from  their  holes  by  the  roadside  to  the  no 
small  disgust  and  fear  of  teams  traveling. 

VILLAGE  OF  PEACH  TItEE. 

The  village  of  Peach  Treo  consists  of  a  store,  saloon  and 
post-office  in  one  building,  a  hotel,  blacksmith  shop  and  another 
saloon.  Here  the  settlers  gather  up  their  weekly  mail,  and 
have  a  chat  upon  the  political  situation  of  the  day. 

The  Peach  Tree  ranch,  owned  by  Miller  &  Lux,  is  fourteen 
miles  long  and  about  five  miles  wide,  and  is  divided  into  four 
fields  designated  by  the  points  of  the  compass.  The  valley 
portion  of  the  ranch  averages  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  nod  contains  the  best  land  in  the  valley,  one  thousand 
five  hundred  acres  of  which  is  cultivated  into  grain  this  season 
and  is  enclosed  by  a  neat,  substantial  post  and  board  fence, 
running  parallel  with  the  county  road  to  Slack's  Canon  and 
Cholame.  Some  three  or  four  miles  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
valley  portion  of  the  ranch  is  being  cultivated  by  renters  on 
aharef 

Three  or  four  miles  further  up"  the  valley,  the  range  of 
mountains  on  the  east  suddenly  widens  and  forms  a  bend  or 
pocket  about  a  half  a  mile  across.  Within  this  bend,  upon  a 
solitary  iiiouncl,  is  situated  the  "Ranch  House,"  beautiful  for 
situation,  while  about  two  hundred  yards  to  the  south,  on  the 
flat,  is  situated  the  store-house,  barn,  stables,  blacksmith  shop, 
milk-house,  and  cattle  corrals,  giving  it,  at  a  distance,  the 
appearance  of  a  village.  Around  these,  and  seven  miles  up 
the  valley  to  the  ranch  fence,  are  pastures  for  horses  and  cat- 
tle, the  same  being  well  watered  and  adapted  for  stock-raising. 

THE  '.'  LONG  VALLEY." 

This  traveler  says: — "  We  crossed  the  valley,  ascended  the 
mountains,  and  were  soon  cantering  down  Long  valley,  a  very 
pretty  piece  of  country  about  seven  miles  long  and  averaging 
one-half  a  mile  wide.  For  four  or  five  miles  down  the  crops 
were  food,  but  from  there  on,  a  complete  failure.  The  great 
drawback  of  this  section  is  a  lack  of  water  both  for  domestic 
and  agricultural  purposes.  They  are  compelled  to  haul  water 
a  considerable  distance  for  house  use.  After  a  most  pleasant 
ride  of  about  twenty  miles,  we  returned  home  by  "  the  trail," 
a  most  precipitous  and  head-swimming  path  leading  down  into 
the  Peach  Tree  valley. 

PRIEST  VALLEY. 

Priest  valley  is  one  of  the  prettiest  little  valleys  in  the  State, 
beino'  well  watered  by  pure,  cold  mountain  streams.  It  is 
reached  on  horseback,  traveling  up  canons,  over  mountain 
heights,  along  the  edges  of  deep  precipices,  regardless  of  trails 
or  beaten  paths.     On  the  way  are  many  springs  and  watering 


places  for  the  cattle  roaming  over  these  mountains,  numbering 
over  three  thousand  head.  The  land  is  all  enclosed  by  a  sub- 
stantial fence  some  sixty  miles  long,  including  cross  fences. 

The  scenery  on  this  trip  is  magnificent  beyond  description, 
sometimes  towering  above  and  again  below,  in  awe-inspiring 


depths,  the  pleasure 


bein"  doubly  enhanced  by  views  of  the 


weird  and  fantastical  rocks  and  abysses,  by  the  great  variety 
of  trees  encountered,  and  the  abundance  and  variety  of  game 
inhabiting  these  mountains.  This  valley  is  reached  by  a  fair 
wa«on  road  over  steep  grades. 

Besides  these  valleys  just  mentioned,  there  are  a  great  many 
others  of  similar  character. 

SAN   ANTONIO   VALLEY. 

This  valley  is  situated  on  a  creek  by  the  same  name,  in  the 
south-western  part  of  thecounty.  Thestream  rises  in  the  Santa 
Lucia  mountains,  and  running  south-easterly  empties  into  the 
Salinas  river.  The  valley  is  narrow,  and  is  chiefly  noted  for 
being  the  location  of  the  old  mission  of  San  Antonio.  From 
Solcdad  to  this  mission  is  about  thirty  miles  by  way  of  "Helen 
Canon,"  or  by  stage  route  it  is  about  forty-five  miles.  For 
campers  and  pleasure  parties  the  canon  is  preferable,  as  there 
is  abundance  of  scenery,  wood  and  water.  The  mission  is 
in  ruins,  and  all  its  former  glory  has  departed.  The  valley  is 
famous  for  its  fruits.  Figs,  grapes,  olives,  and  peaches  can  be 
cultivated  here,  as  well  as  cereals. 

SAN   ANTONIO   MISSION. 

The  mission  buildings  were  in  1849   in   good  order,   with 

buildings  on   three   sides   of   the  square.     To   the  left  of  the 

church   as  you   looked  south,  were  the  rooms  for  the  Indians. 

Behind  the  mission  was  the  garden  with  adobe  walls  around  it, 

covered   with  tiles  to  protect  them  from  the  weather.     The 

vineyard  of  several   acres  ha  1  a  goo  1    adobe   wall  around  it, 

tiled  like  that  of  the  garden,  and  had  a  small  adobe   house, 

with  a  red  tiled  roof,  inside  the  enclosure.     Some  of  the  vines 

were   six   inches,  or  more,   in   diameter.     The   vineyard   and 

garden  could  be  irrigated  from  the  small  stream  behind  the 

mission,  but  the  plain  in  front,  when  the  mission  was  in  full 

charge  of  the  priests,  was  irrigated  by  water  from  a  ditch  that 

tapped  the  San  Antonio  river  some  two  or  three  miles  above, 

on  the  way  to  Milpitas.     Part  of  this  diteh  was  dug  in  the 

solid  rock.     There  used  to  be  a  grist-mill  at  the  mission.     There 

were  a  good  many  people  living  at  the  mission  itself,  but  not 

very  many   on  ranches,  which   were   wide   apart — Mauricio 

Gonzalez  at  San  Miguelita,  Mariano  Soberanes  at  the  Ojetos, 

and    Joaquin    Soto    at    Piojo  ranch,     being     the    principal 

land  owners  around.     An  Indian  named  Ygnacio  Pastor  was 

living  on  a  small  ranch  at  the  Milpitas,  since  swelled  into  an 

eleven-league  one.     A  description  of  the  mission  is  given  on. 

page  sixteen. 


THE  GREAT  AND  FERTILE  SAUNAS  VALLEY. 
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SAN   ANTONIO   AND   .IOI.ON    vn.I.AOI.S. 

On  the  San  Antonio  creek,  after  going  south  from  Soledad, 
is  the  settlement  of  San  Antonio,  which  is  a  Btege  station  "n 
bhe  road  to  Sao  Luis  Obispo.  The  country  lying  between  it 
anil  Soledad  is  level,  with  a  light  growth  of  timber. 

Jolon  is  ten  miles  further  south,  an.l  is  only  a  small  cluster 
of  houses,  the  most  noticeable  of  which  is  an  adobe  venerable 
with  age.  Beyond  this  is  another  stage  station,  which  i  thela  it 
settlement  in  that  section  of  the  county,  ami  is  ninety  miles 
from  Salinas. 

Six  miles  west  of  this  last  place  is  Harris  valley,  a  very  G&e 
tract  of  land,  used  for  grazing  purposes  mostly,  yet  some  very 
fine  grain  is  produced.  In  the  summer  Beason  it  is  quite  hot, 
but  there  is  perfect  immunity  from  wind  and  fog. 

Three  miles  to  the  west  this  opens  int. .  Sapaque  valley,  con- 
taining about  one  thousand  acres,  used  in  part  for  the  produc- 
tion of  grain,  and  in  partfor  grazing.  There  are  hut  few  families 
living  in  this  valley. 

Ten  miles  north-west  of  Jolon  there  was  much  prospecting 
for  quicksilver,  and  some  little  prospecting  and  actual  mining 
for  gold,  a  few  years  ago. 

CUKIOCS  AND   INTERESTING    OBJECTS. 


About  eighteen  miles  north-west  of  Jolon,  on  the  San  Anto- 
nio river,  is  a  cave  and  rock  well  worth  the  trouble  and  fatigue 
encountered  in  paying  the  visit.  The  cave,  just  beneath  a  huge 
rock,  is  about  thirty  feet  wide,  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  suffi- 
ciently lofty  to  allow  a  mounted  man  to  pass  through  the 
entrance  without  bending  from  a  perfectly  erect ^n. 
The  floor,  composed  of  solid  rock,  is  completely  punctured 
2  holes,  formerly  used  by  the  Indians  as  mortars for  pul  - 
izing  their  acorns,  etc.  The  cave  has  formed  a  place  of  endez 
c        ■  i   „„d  of  retreat   n  moments  of  dangu, 

Joaquin  Murieta  and  Tiburcio  Vasquez. 

A  bridle-path,  conducting  by  a  brtdg .«-  a  eh. 

by  the  interstice  between  ^M^^l  as,Ibridge 
rock;  any  party  approaching  tlnsmuste^, 

will  admit  of  the  passage  of  only  ^     ^  ^  ^  &  ^ 
Running  along  parade    to  one  s  ^ 

possibly  one  hundred  an     fifty  ^  ^  ^  ^  rf  fr0JD 
straight,  having  a  wulth  of  thr  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

five  to  eight  at  the  top  with   .depth  va  y    g   ^^  ^ 
fee,    It  undoubtedly  is  a  specimen  of  ^  ^^  ^ 


age."    ThU  place  can  Wedad,  the  route 

I  ,the  ■eulcmenl  M  the  lead  of 

ereek. 

.  miiMiii;   "l    mi    OOASI 

Along  d..wi.  I  irantj  "Hi-  below  Monte- 

rey,  to    tie.   south,   farm    land    is   crowded    to    a    D 

nowhere  over  a  quartet  of  a  mile  wide,  between  tl I ud 

Here  are  a    few  set    I 

i ei    fat    iparl    mostly  Portugo  o 

ting  acomfortable  living,  hut  on  a  rugged  coast,  whor, 
raging  of  old  ocean's  greal  heavy  br  '' J'" 

tingrocks  a, el  againsl   the  iteop     ilid  banks,  over  wakes  tht 

grandesl  musicol  thedeep     Here  .he  p  

the  curse  of  -Id  Mexican  grants,  and  rejoice  in  tl wnership 

of  what  thoy  pro  Ine  ■ 

Hcrearewikl   r inttc  gorges  with  little  stream!  munnui 

ingadown  their  way  between  willow-li I  banks,  bending  often 

from  side  to  side  of  little  valleys,  nowhere  over  ten  rods  wide, 

often  but  two,  while  the  steep  m tain-  rise  immediately  from 

iteadge     Yetalongtl e  little  valleys  the  hand  of  crvrkzed 

„  has  been  busy  in  dealing  away,  in  favorable    pol 

rugged impedimcnts.and gg " ' '"'  1 ' i-°S°ib 

,,„,!    eon,.      Here    1 esfor    InteUigOUt,    worthy    f:, 

being  sought,  out  of  the  way  of  great,  overshadowing  land 

claims. 

THE  QREAT    SALWAS    VALLEY. 


how  many  years  or  ages  since      e  „a^  ^  ^  ^^ 
its  cunning,  none  may  tell,     i  ^^  .,.  being  well 

hy  Joaquhvs  band  as  a  corral 1  ^  ^  w 

adapted  to  that  use,  having  only  oPP  ^  day  the 

Jy  guarded  from  *  ^£ ^  "  *»  *~ 
place  is  called,  in  memory  of  its  nan 


i      This  valley  lies  between  the  Gabilan  range  of  ntain 

the  east  and  the  Santa  Lucia  mountains  on  tie  west,andopen 

I   upon  Monterey  hay  at  the  north.     It  e, Is    h  *«  K- 

!  Landing  overone  hundred  mUes,andhas  a  mean  wulthol  about 
I   ten  mires.     Its  area,  therefore,  is  about   one  thousand  square 

mL,orsi*hnml,,,,a„dfor,y,l sand  acres  of  land    Through 

thevaUey  runs  the  Salinas  river,  which  has  a  qmcksand  bot- 
tom, and' carries  in  wet  seasons  a  large  volume  of  water 

The  Salinas  valley  is  divided  by  the  San  Antomo  hdls  in* 
two  portions.  The  hills  stretch  across  diagonally  at  about 
venty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  the  reg.on 
aloveLsortof  table-land  of  low,  rolling  bills,  wh.Ie  below 
there  is  a  valley  gradually  opening  out  to  what  ,  a  very  re- 
mZ-kahle  width,  as eh  as  twelve  or  fifteen  milesm  its  lowest 

"^Mission  Soledad,  helow  where  the  Arroyo  Seco  joins 
,„,;;,  the  bluff  bank  is  at  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  .from 
^^Idandtwenty-fivetoonelmndre^^^ 

"T*"  tL  winds  blow  up  the  valley,  and  in  summer 
£T. S  -  -t.  The  natural  foliage  is  hunch-grass 
and  pin-grass. 
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AUAiTER  OF  SOU.  IN  SALIXASYALLE^ 


iaa,  valley  foims  an 

u tempted  plain  fro,,,  mx  i..  ten  miles  wide,  entirely  without 

water  during  the  rammer,  excepting  what  Hows  in  the  Salinas 

,iv„r  as  the  streams  dng  down  from  the  mountains  on 

hand  sink  down  into  the  soil  o!  the  valley.    The  surface 

plain  -  remarkably  uniform,  and  has  a  decided  and 

on  either  side  from  the  hills  to  the  river. 

This  level,  rich  valley,  between  mountain  ranges  on  each 

,  lually  widens  toward  the  ocean  until  it  is  some  twelve 

,U  is  a  .lark  sandy  loam,  almost  quicksand 

in  its  character,  and  hence  easy  to  cultivate  in  seasons  of  rain 

ecording  with  its  "■.tore      Land  usually  called  adobe  is 

scarcely  knownin  the  wholeregion.   The  difficulty  is  the  want  of 

sufficient  rain-fall  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  growing  crops. 

This  is  not  so  much  felt  in  the  lower  section  for  fifteen  or  eighteen 

miles,  as  it  is  farther  up  the  valley. 

This  lower  or  northern  portion  is  naturally  as  fine  a  section 
for  fanning  as  any  in  the  State.  But  its  great  disadvantage  is 
that,  vastly  the  greater  portion  is  cultivated  by  renters  on  short 
lea  es,  generally  a  year,  the  longest  being  five  years.  The 
result  is  that  the  country  residences  are  few  and  far  between, 
itly  small,  one-story,  roughly  put  up,  and  perhaps  white- 
washed; having  either  arude,  front-protecting  fence,  or  noneat 
:  II ;  without  a  garden  or  with  a  very  poor  one,  destitute  often  of 
a  flower-bed,  rose-bush  or  shade-tree;  with  awell  around  which 
perhaps  freely  gather  hens,  ducks,  geese  and  pigs  for  water.  A 
rough  barn  may  be  nearly  in  a  corresponding  condition  of  litter. 
•Such  a  condition  is  almost  inevitable  where  leases  are  for  a  short 
term  of  years. 

THREE   CLASSES   OF   SOILS. 

The  lands  of  the  valley  are  divided  into  three  classes:  First — 
the  heavy,  rich  bottom-lands,  good  for  the  growing  of  almost 
anything.  This  soil  is  mostly  black  adobe,  and  frequently  con- 
tains just  enough  sand  to  make  it  work  easily.  These  lands 
sometimes  produce  over  one  hundred  bushels  of  barley  to  the 
acre,  and  of  wheat,  to  the  acre,  over  sixty-five  bushels.  Aver- 
age crop  of  wheat  on  these  lands,  thirty-five  bushels;  barley, 
sixty  bushels. 

Second — the  table-lands,  particularly  well  adapted  to  grow- 
ing wheat  and  barley,  of  which  grain  the  average  yield  per 
acre  is  thirty  and  fifty  bushels  respectively.  These  lands  stand 
dry  weather  or  a  scant  supply  of  rain  better  than  any  others 
in  the  valley. 

Third — the  uplands,  good  for  the  production  of  wheat,  barley, 
oats  and  rye.  These  lands  lie  close  along  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ains, in  the  lower  parts  of  the  canons,  and  among  the  lower  hills, 
and  differ  very  much  in  quality  in  different  localities.  Some  of 
this  land  is  the  best  fruit  land  in  the  State,  and  will  produce 
oranges,  limes,  lemons,  peaches,  apricots,  almonds,  figs,  and  the 
other  fruits  common  to  this  section. 


THE  VALLEY  HAS  NO  SUPERIOR. 

The  Salinas  valley,  in  point  of  fertility  and  diversity  of  soil, 
has  no  superior  in  the  State,  and  when  this  is  cons.dered  m 
connection  with  its  mild  and  healthful  climate,  the  amount  of 
tillable  land,  and  its  proximity  to  the  commercial  center  of  the 
State  the  great  advantages  possessed  for  transportation  of  pro- 
duce '  and  the  cheapness  of  freights  compared  with  the  more 
remote  sections  of  the  State,  it  has  no  equal.  The  amount 
of  land  cultivated  in  this  valley  is  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  acres.  The  use  of  this  valley,  as  agricultural 
land,  has  been  confined  to  the  past  few  years;  prior  to  that 
time,  stock-raising  was  the  occupation  of  the  people,  and  the 
land  was  held  in  large  tracts  of  from  three  thousand  to  forty 
thousand  acres. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  running  south  from  San 
Francisco,  extends  into  Monterey  county  about  fifty  miles  to 
Soledad,  its  present  terminus,  the  most  of  the  way  up  the  mid- 
dle of  Salinas  valley,  thus  affording  daily  communication  with 
all  points  north  and  giving  the  farmers  shipping  facilities  of 
the  first  class.     A  branch  also  extends  to  Monterey. 

WATER   SUPPLY. 

Good  water  is  obtained  from  wells  at  from  forty  to  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  deep.  Some  are  flowing  wells.  The  foot- 
hills abound  in  springs  of  pure  water.  The  numerous  rivers 
and  streams  furnish  a  large  supply. 

The  chief  peculiarity  in  the  location  of  Salinas  City  is  that 
it  is  in  the  midst  of  natural  lakes,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
depth  and  fed  by  springs.  Entering  Salinas  on  the  Santa  Rita 
road  the  traveler  passes  between  two  of  these  lakes,  one  of 
great  depth.  Entering  by  way  of  the  Castroville  road,  he 
passes  several  other  lakes.  On  the  south  of  the  town,  and 
some  miles  distant,  there  are  several  similar  lakes.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  chain  of  lakes  of  varying  sizes,  reaching  from  Salinas 
City  to  Castroville.  Some  of  the  lakes  are  deep  and  perma- 
nent. Others  are  shallow,  and  surrounded  with  wide  belts  of 
marsh  and  tule. 

Irrigation  has  attracted  but  little  attention,  because,  as  a 
rule,  irrigation  has  not  been  needed.  However,  the  means  for 
irrigating  large  bodies  of  land  in  the  Salinas  valley  and  other 
parts  of  the  county  are  abundant  and  will  gradually  be 
availed  of.  Some  of  the  Salinas  river  water  has  been  diverted 
so  as  to  run  through  Salinas  City. 

PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT. 

The  Salinas  valley,  in  a  favorable  season,  turns  out  a  mar- 
velous amount  of  grain,  and  taxes  every  means  of  transporta- 
tion. Wheat  is  the  great  staple,but  barley  and  other  cereals 
are  cultivated  to  considerable  extent.     As  late  as  1846  wheat 
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was  trodden  out  on  the  ground  by  horses,  after  which  it  waa 

washed  and  dried  before  grading.     The  ,, .„,  and  8tylc  of 

farming  is  described  on  page  twenty-three.     Now  all  Hi 
modern  improved  agricultural  machinery  it  employed, 
resented  in  some  of  our  illustrations  of  the  brat  farmers  such  a, 
James   and   Michael  Lynn,    U  McKinnon  and  others  whose 
farming  operations  are  more  fully  described  elsewhere. 

OTHER  PBODDCTIONS  EXTENSIVE, 

Potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  make  in  inanv  local- 
ities immense  yields  and  are  very  profitable.  The  best  land 
for  late  potatoes  is  the  light  sandy  or  sediment  soil  near  the 
bay  or  coast;  these  lands  produce  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  sacks  of  potatoes,  weighing  from  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  pounds  per  sack.  Al- 
most any  of  the  land  in  the  valley  will  produce  a  fine  crop  of 
early  potatoes. 

Beans  are  extensively  cultivated  in  this  county — largely  in 
Pajaro  valley.  Alfalfa  does  well  in  almost  every  locality  in 
this  county  and  produces  from  three  to  four  crops  of  hay, 
of  from  two  to  four  tons  per  acre  every  year  where  it  is 
used  for  making  hay,  and  furnishes  a  perpetually  green  past- 
ure, good  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  where  used  for  the  purposes  of 
pasturage.  The  only  enemy  to  alfalfa  is  the  gophers.  If 
these  little  animals  are  not  killed  out,  they  prove  very  destruc- 
tive to  the  plants,  by  cutting  off  the  large  roots  near  the  top  of 
the  ground. 

Flax  and  mustard  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Black  mustard  is  indigenous,  but  of  late  years  white  mustard 
has  teen  introduced  and  doss  well.  Vegetables  of  every 
description  are  easily  raised.  Beets  yield  on  good  soil  and 
proper  cultivation,  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  per  acre.  The  crop  can  be  left  growing  all  winter  and 
the  beets  sometimes  weigh  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty pounds. 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  BERRIES. 

All  kinds  of  fruits  do  well,  although  there  are  not  many 
large  orchards  in  the  county.  A  few  years  ago  nearly  theenttre 
county  was  a  pasture  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  as  these  herds 
were  moved  out  to  make  room  for  farmers,  orchards  have  been 
planted  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  although  most  of  them 
are  quite  young. 

Apples  do  well  anywhere  in  this  county  and  are  of  as  fine 

quality  as  can  be  found  anywhere. 

Peal  find  a  climate  bere  just  suited  to  the  product™  of  the 

most  luscious  fruit.  ,     ...  - 

Plums  bear  well  anywhere  in  this  sectron  and  the  frurt 

"dtLd  in  Monterey  county  cannot  be  —any- 
where both  as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  the  frutt  produced. 


Peaches  can  be  grown  anywhere  in  the  county  and  tin-  fruit 
aimvs  at   great    perfection  in  the  mountain*   valleys  and 

Strawberries,  raspberries,  cherries,   and   currants  do 
well  on  almost  any  uf  the  laud. 

stock  BAmma. 

Stock-raising  isa  prominent  interest  in  this  eountj       | 
dally  in  the  mountainous  and  hilly  portion  ivered 

with  sheep  and  cattle     Horses  are  raised  fir  the  mars 
many  uf  thefarmers,  and  the  i  i        d!  horseafind  a  ready 

sale.  Some  persons  have  given  attention  to  the  raising  of  hogs, 
andthenumber  shipped  from  the  county  everj  yi  >  i  verj 
large.  The  raising  of  hogs  is  very  profitable  in  connection  with 
farming,  dairying,  eta  No  kind  of  stock  requires  feeding, 
except  such  as  are  kept  up  a-  tiny  find  sufficient  grazing  the 

entire  year.     Monterey   is  f  tin'   In-l    sh.i'|i  nniiiti  .in 

tin-  Stat.-,  'fin-  lands  .it  tin-  great  valley  at.-  however  t....  ral 
uable,  an.l  pasturage  is  found  in  the  hills. 

Some  years  since,  this  county  contained  more  sheep  than  any 
other  in  the  State.  They  are  not  as  numereu  >i  present,  'nit 
more  valuable,  the  breeds  having  been  greatly  improved, 

There  is,  probably,  no  county  in  the  State  as  well  adapted 
to  this  industry  as  Monterey.  The  hills  in  the  '  '..a  I  Range 
afford  pasturage  in  seasons  when  the  lowlands  are  suffering 
from  drought. 


Capes,  Bays  and  Harbors. 

Monterey  bay,  ninety-two  miles  south  of  San  Francisco,  is 
about  thirty  miles  wide,  and  circular  in  form.  Point  Pinos 
forms  its  southern,  ami  Point  New  Year  its  northern  headland 
Near  the  latter  headland  is  the  harbor  of  Santa  Cruz,  while 
Carmel  bay  is  in  close  proximity. 

Quite  an  extensive  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  from  thc 
numerous  points  around  the  bay,  notwithstanding  the  bay 
offers  but  imperfect  shelter,  it  being  somewhat  exposed  to  winds 
during  the  winter  months. 

The  Bay  of  Monterey  was  first  called  the  Port  of  Pines.  It 
was  discovered  in  1602,  by  General  Sebastian  Viseaino,  who, 
under  orders  from  Phillip  III.  of  Spain,  made  an  exploration 
of  the  coast  of  Upper  California  On  the  10th  of  November 
he  discovered  the  harbors  of  San  Diego.  After  remaining  there 
a  short  time,  he  resumed  bis  northward  course,  and  on  the  1 6th 
of  December  discovered  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  which  he  named 
in  honor  of  Gaspar  de  Zunniga,  Count  de  Monte  Eey,  at  that 
time  Viceroy  of  Mexico.  Viseaino  was  much  impressed  with 
the  beauty  of  the  surroundings,  and  remained  in  the  bay 
eighteen  days.  This  was  more  fully  explained  on  page 
fifteen. 


MONTKUEY  AS  A  PORT  AND  SAFE_UAKBOR. 


A  pleasant  excursion  for  a  Jay  in  summer  is  a  tnp  across 
the  Bay  of  Monterey.  The  water  is  transparent  as  crystal: 
and  mosses  lying  at  the  bottom,  can  be  distinctly  seen 
through  twenty  feel  of  (Lis limpid  dement.  In  the  vicunty  of 
1  town  of  Monterey  the  wast  is  bold  and  rooky,  the  san- 
ation and  appearance  of  the  town  picturesque,  while  the  sur- 
roundings harmonize,  blending  the  whole  into  a  grand  pano- 
rarna. 

A  MACSiniKXT  SHEET  OF  WATER. 

The  Bay  of  Monterey  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  and  is 
twenty-eight  miles  from  point  to  point.  It  is  large  enough  to 
shelter  the  nayies  of  the  world,  while  its  anchorage  is  secure 
except  during  very  Btormy  weather.  The  harbor,  proper,  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  the  mouth  opening  to  the  north: 
it  is  amply  protected  from  the  south,  east  and  west,  and  with 
a  breakwater  extending  half  a  mile  into  the  bay  from  the 
north-western  shore  the  lnirbor  would  afford  perfect  safety  from 
winds  from  any  and  all  points  of  the  compass;  as  it  is,  the 
largest  ships  may  generally  ride  with  safety  any  gale. 

The  bay  is  delightfully  adapted  to  yachting;  and  many 
kinds  of  fish  (and  especially  rock-cod,  baracouta,  pompino, 
Spanish  mackerel,  and  flounder,)  may  be  taken  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  For  bathing  purposes  the  beach  is  all  that  could 
be  desired— one  long,  bold  sweep  of  wide,  gently  sloping,  clean 
white  sands— -the  yery  perfection  of  a  bathing  beach,  and  so 
safe  that  children  may  play  and  bathe  upon  it  with  entire 
security.  There  are  also  great  varieties  of  sea-mosses,  shells, 
pebbles  and  agates  scattered  here  and  there  along  the  rim  of 
the  bay,  fringed  as  it  is  at  all  times  with  the  creamy  ripple  of 
the  surf  of  its  broad,  blue,  beautiful  waters. 

MONTEREY  AS  A  PORT. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  Salinas  City  Index: — 
"  It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  predict 
that  the  products  of  a  very  large  area  of  California,  both  to 
the  south  and  east  of  Monterey  and  Salinas,  are  ultimately  to 
find  their  way  to  tide-water  across  our  valley.  In  truth, 
between  San  Francisco  and  San  Pedro,  a  distance  of  over  four 
hundred  miles,  we  hold  the  gateway  to  the  only  accessible 
harbor  for  general  commerce  with  the  world.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time  in  regard  to  the  centering  of  other  railroads  to 
this  point.  To  the  doubting  ones  we  say,  examine  the  profile 
maps  of  the  country  then  scan  any  map  of  the  Atlantic  sea- 
hoard,  and  answer  us,  whether  in  the  light  of  what  has  come 
to  pass  elsewhere,  we  are  extravagant  in  our  predictions. 

"  We  would  not  give  a  fig  for  the  judgment  of  that  man  who 
is  despondent  over  our  future  prospects.  There  were  just  such 
in  Sau  Francisco  twenty  years  ago,  and  with  about  as  much 
reason  and  judgment  as  those  who  are  fearful  there  is  no  further 
room  for  progress  here." 


A  SAFE   HARBOR. 

Nature  has  not  made  the  harbor  so  good  that  the  hand  of 
man  cannot  improve  it;  and  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
those  interested  in  the  future  welfare  of  the  State,- to  properly 
represent  to  Congress  the  groat  good  that  would  result  from 
the  expenditure  of  a  small  sum  of  money,  compared  to  the  ben- 
efits that  would  accrue  to  the  shipping  interests  of  this  coast, 
in  improving  the  port  of  Monterey. 

The  harbor,  proper,  is  in  the  shape  of  a  •horse-shoo,  the 
mouth  opening  to  the  north,  and  it  is  amply  protected  from  the 
south,  east,  and  west;  and  with  a  breakwater  extending  half  a 
mile  into  the  bay  from  the  north-western  shore,  the  harbor 
would  afford  perfect  safety  from  winds  from  any  and  all  points.of 
the  compass.  Even  now  the  largest  ships  in  the  nayies  of  the 
world  can  ride  with  safety  through  any  gale  that  blows  in  the 
Bay  of  Monterey;  but  no  doubt  improvements  can  be  made. 

There  is  also  a  large  natural  laguna,  which  could  be  without 
difficulty  transformed  into  a  dry  or  wet  dock.  In  fact,  the 
natural  position  of  Monterey  is  such  that  she  is  bound  to- 
become  next  to  San  Francisco,  the  most  flourishing  port  on  the 
coast.  Her  growth  may  be  retarded,  but  it  cannot  be  pre- 
vented. 

POINT  PINOS. 

Point  Pinos  is  a  bold  and  rocky  promontory  extending  or 
jutting  out  into  the  ocean,  and  forms  the  extreme  western 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  and  distant  about  three  miles 
from  Monterey.  Here  the  breakers  dash  high  on  the  rocks  and 
afford  a  grand  spectacle  in  the  morning  air.  Here  is  found 
good  sea  fishing,  and  near  by  is  Moss  Beach,  one  of  the  pretty 
spots  of  beach  which  are  so  common  along  the  bay.  At  low 
tide  a  person  may  walk  out  on  the  white  beach  nearly  a  half  a 
mile  on  sand  as  hard  as  a  rock.  Here  the  moss  gatherers  spend 
hours  in  selecting  varieties  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate 
moss.  A  little  further  on  are  a  cluster  of  rocks  upon  which 
hundreds  of  seals  sport. 

POINT  PINOS  LIGHT-HOUSE. 

The  building  is  a  dark  gray  stone  structure,  one  and  one- 
half  stories  high,  built  in  the  strongest  and  most  substantial 
manner.  Rising  from  the  center  or  ridge  of  the  roof  is  a  brick 
tower  painted  white,  on  which  is  firmly  placed  the  iron  lantern 
and  illuminating  apparatus,  the  exterior  of  which  is  painted 
red. 

This  light  station  was  erected  by  order  of  Hon.  Thomas 
Corwin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  year  1853.  The 
light  was  first  exhibited  to  mariners  on  January  20,1855,  and 
Charles  Lay  ton  was  first  keeper  appointed.  The  light  is  classed 
as  a  third  order  Fresnel,  with  catadioptric  lenses,  of  immense 
and  powerful  magnifying  capacity.     The  light,  in  ordinary  fair 
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and  clear  weather,  Bhonld  b 

sixteen  and  one-hall  nautical  mil 

focal  plane  above  high  wal 

The  arc  illuminated  is  four-fifths  ,,f  the  entii 

two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  degre       Thi 

the  light,  as  given  to  mariners  in  their  charta,  ii  ■  thii 

fixed  white,  Frcsnel  light.    The  drive   to  the  ligbt-1 

pleasant  and  pretty,  and  well  shade  I     The   view  from  the 

tower  well  repays  the  visitor  for  his  pains   and 

are  always  pleased  to  see  visitors  and  to  Bhow   th<  co 

attention. 

The  following  persons  have  been  principal  keepers  of  the 
light:  Charles  Layton,  Charlotte  Layton,  George  C.  B 
Frank  Porter,  Andrew  Wasson,  and  Captain  Allen  1,   Luci 

BAY  OF   CAKMELO. 

This  little  bay  is  directly  south  of  Cypress  Point,  the at 

prominent  headland  of  the  county  coast  line.     Itisabout  four 

miles  south  of  the  town  and  harbor  of  Monterey.     II  is  ! 

miles  in  length  and  two  in  width,  and  has  deep  water  bul  i 
exposed  to  the   south  and  south-east  winds.     The  bay  po  - 
sesses  much  natural  beauty  but  is  of  little  commercial  impor- 
tance as  yet.    It  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water.    Silvery  sands 
line  the  bay,  whiter  almost  than  the  sea-foam  as  it  splashes 

against  the  dark  back-round.     The  beautiful,  clear   Car lo 

river  glistens  in  the  sunlight  as  it  empties  its  pure  waters  m 
this  bay  to  be  lost  in  the  vast  ocean. 

CTPEESS  POINT. 

This  is  a  cape  at  the  entrance  of  Oarmelo  bay  and  as  some 
writer  says  is  the  one  spot  more  perfectly  adapted  to  ptemes 


than  any  other  point  in  the  State.     This  cape  is  not  as  pointed 
as  some  others  but  is  rough  and  rugged.    Thebdlows  ch  ,ge 

very  pretty  moss  agates  are  to  be  found. 

tL  ill-starred  Moro  rock  lifts  its  dome-shaped  head  w 
tecateningasPect,warningmarinrsoft,:an^::;; 

houndcoast.     The  craggy  roots  ,» ,.£»**   ^^ 

playful  breakers  as  they  dash  upon  them  sen 

of    spray  white  as  driven  snow, J d*  ^^  atag 

through  the  bright  green  ^£*Z ***»  *~* 

never-ending  iaee. 


of  seal 

i   -    im 

Thi    i  '   this 

!  :  ■ 

.  I     (he 
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to 

abovi  the  ground;  01  about  lix  feet  and  four  incho  India tor 

The  tin  lb 

T.  ..:.ni.-    si.  |,]  -  i  are  a I 

a    tiapo  and  si.--,  like 

onion  sec  1.  and  may  be  sown  in  the  same  waj  and  in  tho    - 

Borl  .-I  --ii     The  conoa  do  n  il  tall  fr the  Iro  -.  and  the  seed 

i-  retained  i«  thera     At  Cypress  Point  whore  tho  trees  are  kept 

almost  constantlj  damp  bj  thofog  that  rollsin  I i  tin-ocean, 

tli,- ,- and  »eed«  often  i»-i uldj  and  worthless. 

Professor  Sargent,  United  Stal     B  >l  raical  Dopai 

that  nowhere  in  tin-  world  do  tho  real  eypn  ssgrou  i  ncepl  mi 
Poinl  I  lypress.  Also,  that  a  species  of  pine  is  found  in  im  othei 
place  on  tin-  globe  except  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles 
of  tli  is  point. 

POINT    suit. 

This  point  or  capo  is  about,  midway  of  tin;  length  of  the 

county  on  the  coast  line.    As  you  pa     -In    po -    icls,the 

coast  presents  a  rugged,  inaccessible  ami  forbidding  look.    The 

gur  fiver  enters  tl a  little  -.nil,  of  the  poinl      Heroare 

dairy  ranches,  nnd  son..-  pii  tty  hut-  very  narrow  valleys,    The 
mountains  are  hcavilj  timbered  all  along  tie-  coast     Furthel 

o„  and  near  tin-  boundary  of  the  comity,  is  P Qorda. 

Going  south  from  here  the  coast  trends  to  the  east. 


in  their  impetuous, 
crystal  sands  are  spr 


inkled  with  glistenm; 


abalone  shells,  sea- 


varied    colors  of  the  beautiful 


sea-aio^1-'-- 


polished,  and  the  var.ed    coiot*  -  erfect  aquaria, 

Little  pools  teem  with  manne  life ^J^  course, 
and  the  broad  Pacific  sweeps  on  m  its  u 
bearing  upon  its  bosom  the  wealth  of  empues. 


HEIGHT  OH   PEAKS  AND   PLACES. 

The  following  are  the  heights  of  the  principal  mountains  and 
places  I"  and  near  Monterey  county,  as  given  in  1851,  by  Pro- 
fessor  Mooney: — 

Mountain' Bna  PI**** 

San  Antonio  Mission 

OjitasRancho. 

Pass  north  and  above  ranch 

Santa  Margarita  Pass     

San  Luis  Obispo  Mission     

Mission  San  Juan   

Mission  Peak    

Rancho  Tres.Pinos 

Pass  Santa  Anna 


II    I  -I,-— icrt. 

..  1190 
..  980 
..  1010 
. .  1620 
.   270 

211 
.   2025 

220 
..  615 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  POPULATION. 


2010 
812 
284 

15 
1285 

:::<> 

1013 
696 


Cana/la  San  .luan 

Summit  "' 

Chopedero  Summit 
Chohune  Peak 

I      .'.ii 
i 

Top  of  Garrae]  grade 

SpauMiiiL'  - 

e  o   Spaul and  '  hu 

pinee  creek 
<  Ihuprnea  creek 
Top  between  Chupinea  creek   and   Tularcitoa 

Kanch  House >"'M 

Tularcitoa  Ranch  House S4S 

Top  between  Tularcitoa  and  Gordon's  1718 

Ji ■-■  l;,:;:; 

Wheeler  Cabin       3690 

Top  of  ridge  above  JanW                             ■    -  *718 

China  i  lamp,  head  of  Killer  I  laflon  1388 

First  crossing  of  ridge  beyond  Miller  Canon.  4555 

Second     "                                     ••■•...  1815 

Knee    iiv' 

Head  of  canon  leading  to  Springs 2S72 

Springs 1050 

Paraiso  Hot  Springs 1400 

"           "        "       above  valley 1040 


victory  ^  Salinas  City.and  in  the  following  Feb- 
ruary  the  count*   seal    was  removed  to  its  present  location. 
li436  for  Saline  and  t88  for  Monteroy 
ln  |s7.:  a  large  part  of  the  county  was  cut  off  and  organized 
a,  sun  Benito  county. 

INCREASE  OF   POPULATION. 

U  the  first  United  Stateseenius  of  California,  taken  in  1850, 
thepopulation  wasstated  at   L.872.     The  first  State  census, 
taken  in  L852,  gave  it  at  :>,728. 
IS70.  it  was  0,876,  us  follows:— 


Organization  of  the  County. 

The  county  was  organized  in  April,  1850.  In  November-, 
1850,  the  Court  of  Sessions  ordered  that  "  the  tender  of  rooms 
in  James  filcKinley's  House,  for  eighteen  months,  for  use  of 
county,  be  aceepted."  It  was  ordered  on  April  20,  1851,  that 
a  tax  of  "one-fourth  of  one  per  cent  for  county  purposes,  and 
one  per  cent  for  county  Court  House  purposes,  be  levied."  The 
county  seat  remained  at  Monterey  until  1S72.  It  occupied  the 
Colton  Hall  for  a  long  time.  The  building  of  the  railroad 
changed  the  center  of  population,  and  so  Monterey  met  with 
another  misfortune,  and  lost  the  capitol  of  the  county. 

REMOVAL  OF  THE  COUNTY"  SEAT. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  Salinas  City,  which  was 
becoming  the  liveliest  town  in  the  county,  arose  the  question  of 
county  seat  removal.  Monterey  had  held  this  honor  ever  since 
the  organization  of  the  county,  and  the  attempt  of  her  younger 
rival  to  wrest  it  from  her  was  bitterly  opposed.  In  spite  of 
her  efforts,  however,  a  petition  signed  by  the  requisite  number 
of  voters  was  presented  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  who,  as  in 
duty  bound,  ordered  an  election,  which  was  held  on  the  Gth  of 
November,   1872,  the  day  of  the  presidential  election.     The 


In    I. Slid,  it  was  4,739.     In 


DISTRICTS. 

Tutnl. 

Native. 

Pomtgn. 

Wliltu. 

Colored. 

i 

2723 
59!) 
701 

1 302 
436 

1923 

1112 
701 

2108 

454 
585 

1004 
371 

151)4 
805 
51)0 

015 
145 
17G 
298 
05 
419 
217 
171 

2025 
581 
720 

1248 
425 

1737 

1050 
760 

0 

2 

i  last  roville 

Monterey 

Monterey 

2 
2 
1 
1 

75  1  1 

2106 

8152 

14 

And  in  18S0  it  was  11,309,  showing  a  gain  in  ten  years  of 
1,433,  notwithstanding  San  Benito  had  been  cut  off  in  1872. 

At  the  time  the  first  State  census  was  taken  in  1852,  the 
mining  counties  had  large  populations;  for  instance,  El  Dorado 
41,000,  now  10,647 ;  Calaveras  20,192,  now  8,980. 

UNOCCUPIED    LANDS. 

There  is  a  section  of  country  south  of  Monterey,  lying  directly 
on  the  coast,  mostly  government  land,  many  valuable  portions 
of  which  are  still  unoccupied,  that  for  climate,  soil,  and  general 
adaptability  for  glazing  purposes,  cannot  be  excelled  in  the 
United  States,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  There  is  a  steep 
range  of  mountains,  running  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  ocean, 
and  not  far  from  it.  On  the  slope  of  this  range,  facing  the 
ocean,  there  is  some  of  the  finest  land  you  ever  gazed  upon, 
comprising  tables  or  ridges,  and  pretty  little  valleys. 

In  the  deep  gulches  intervening  there  is  the  greatest  abund- 
ance of  the  finest  redwood  and  tanbark  oak ;  and  in  almost  every 
one  of  these  gulches  there  is  a  running  stream  of  water  the 
year  round,  while  one  or  two  approach  almost  the  proportions 
of  rivers.  The  grass  continues  fresh  and  green  the  entire  year. 
When  stock  is  one,,-  driven  into  this  range,  there  is  no  danger 
of  their  straying  out:  indeed,  you  may  stand  in  your  doorway 
and  see  them  easily  during  the  whole  day.  To  add  to  the 
many  other  advantages  that  this  beautiful  section  of  country 
possesses  over  other  parts  of  the  State,  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
but  one  Spanish  grant  between  the  Carmelo  and  San  Luis 
Obispo,  a  distance  of  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  miles. 

It  rs  a  paradise  for  hunters,  or  for  those  who  desire  to  live 
cheap  and  do  butlittle  work.  Deer,  quail  and  rabbits  abound, 
while  in  the  larger  streams  trout  are  plenty. 


MONTEREY  AS  AGRICtTLTORAI,  COUNTT. 
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An  Agricultural  County 

MnSTKRKY    is   ill    QQ 
with     tiie    agricultural.      *■  found    Rl 

various  places  in  the  Santa  Lucia  range,  althouf 
targe  quantities.     Places  are  or  w  re 
\li  ision      Small  quantities  of  silver  ..re  have  been  found  a' 

Arroyo  Seen,  causing  at  one  time  mm-h  ,•■■., ot  ■ nt   an.J  tie 

expenditure  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  without  gi ; 
retain. 

There  are  no  mines  of  any  value  in  the  Coasl  ftangi      Oin 
nabar  is  the  ore  most  likely  to  lie  found  in  sufficient  deposits  to 
become  valuable.     Small   quantities  of  galena,  found  on  the 
Alisul  Ranch  a  few  miles  north-cast  of  Monterey,  gave  rise  I 
stories  of  silver  mines  of  great  richness,  but  none  of  value  were 

ever  worked.     Deposits  of  asphalt ,  on  or  near  the  <■',. ■ 

well  known.    The  bituminous  slate,  near  San   lutonio  Mission, 

is  generally  of  a  cream  color,  ami  so times  almost  while.     It 

is  very  line  grained,  ami  not  highly  bituminous.     1 10  place 

the  How  has  covered  the  road  with  hardened  asphaltum. 

COAL   ANIi  OTHER  MINERALS 


Coal  has  been  discovered  in  both  the  great  mountain  ranges, 

hut  those  of  the  most  supposed  value  were  in  the  Santa  1 in 

range  near  Monterey.  One  mine  was  called  the  "  Monterey," 
with  B.V.Sargent  as  President  at  one  time;  another  the 
••Mai  Paso,"  J.  W.  Miller,  President.  Although  considerable 
money  has  been  spent  in  developing  these  coal  veins,  they  do 
not,  as  yet,  seem  to  have  been  rentable  to  the  parties  operat- 
ing them,  and  at  present  no  work  is  being  done. 

Quarries  of  stone  have  been  opened  at  various  points         he 
Mission  Carmelo  was  built  of  the  bituminous  slate  near  Mont- 
Th0  olll  qua„ies  can  be  found  from  which  the  stone 
was  taken.     The  rock  is  soft  and  easily  cut  with  an  ax  yet 
sum,.K.„tl,  ,,„rable,  in  this  climate,  to  be  used  for  budding  pur 
p„ses.     Walls  laid  seventy-five  years  ago  std.  show  the  mark 
ftoolsusedindressingthestone.     Thomson  wads    ~ 
TC-.M,   sandstone  and   limestone, 
how  well  it  stands  exposure.     Both  —  e 

impregnated  with  bitumm,  occur  m  the  State.     X 
is  in  a  thick  strata,  and  we  believe  was  used,  at  an  early  day, 

for  budding  purposes  in  B-J~£^  fddspar, 

Thegranitetseoarsegrained^a^    mes  ^     ^  ^ 

often  two  inches  in  length  an l 

has  been  quarried  at  Point  P.uos  and  P ^L  bo 

the  granite  is  free  from  sulphate  of  iron  it  -  -«-  1 

it,  and  dresses  into  a  handsome ^^^  o£  the 

dazzling  whiteness,   apparently  fon aied    y  ^ 

surf  on  the  granite,  has  accumulated  in  places         g 

and  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  glass. 


I  1  Ud 

and  in  the  vicinity ol   the  Gabilan  ruga      It  ought  to  bea 
thriving  industry      On  anuranl   is  produced  »t 

In  the  hills  and  m 

;,,  I  an  Dystar 

shell  which  Wti 

exhibitii  aatl 

OLD  minim-   TOWS   OF    ROOTV1U.B" 

l;..      ,,    the  largest  mining  devclopra  nl     «  re  in  progress 

,,.  .     north 

il,,,i,    ;■   mil Balii re '       '       u 

one  timi    the  town  w»  i  in  quit  n  pro  p  I  iu    •  m  '■■    •■   '""    •' 

...  mid  bi   i  work  to  find  it  now. 

Mr    Samuel  llrauuaii  and  a  Mr    II     II'  '    illV" 

spent    a    large    81 ml    "f    money    h,,.-    in  fcl     raid        Hi- 

precious  metal  wa    found,  bul  nol  in  payin 

.,..,    the id  '" 

operation    wei iducled   al   time     The  fti  I  di 

„:,  aboul  1870,  by  a  Mi  Root,  and  honoo  the  nameof  the 
locality.  This  mine  was  called  tho  "Roberl  Emmett,"  and 
,,.  „as  laid  "the  ledge  was  woll  defin  I  rati  could  be 
,,,„,,,  for  miles.'  A  shafl  was  sunk,  and  othei  operations 
carried  on. 

The  "Comet"  was  isidered  a  still  better  ledgo,  and  tho 

..Bainbridge"  outrivaled   them  all    in    prospective    r 

BOB,,  of  the  tunnels  run  into  the  1.IU  for  a  distance  of  three 
him, bed  feet. 


A    ItKYIAUKAHIX    CAHYOU. 

Five  miles  north  of  this  old  mining  ground  is  a   singular 
valley,  probably  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  e> Tingly  o  II  row. 

Towering  upon  either  hand,  bo  a  heighl  of  two  t isand  feet, 

are  perpendicular  walls  of  rock.     At  the  extremity  op 

the  plac '  entrance  is  an  enormous  egg-shape  I  b  ml  ler.juat 

Blling  the  interstice  between  the  two  walls,  and  Biting  0 
SBBgly  as  to  effectually  bar  all  entrance  or  exit.  Beneath  the 
atone  is  a  space  just  sufficient  to  admit  the  passage  of  a imt- 

ain    stream.      A  short    distance  below   this  is  a  small    valley 

completely  rock-bound,  if  we  except  a  passageway  six  feet  in 

width  at  either  extremity.  It  is  a  matter  of  absolute  u„ 
,  Uity  to  effect  either  entrance  or  exit  from  this  valley  m  any 
othe"r  wav  than  bv  one  of  these  pa-ses.  This  is  said  to  have 
been  a  favorite  strong-hold  of  Joaquin  Murieta.  Vasquez  ,s 
also  said  to  have  sought  its  retirement,  when  closely  pur- 
sued, and  to  have  enjoyed  many  days  of  quiet  in  |U  secure 
retreat. 
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TIIK  INDIANS  ABOUT  MONTEREY  BAY. 


Indians  about  Monterey. 

H  a  impossible  to  give  much  Information  in  regard   to  the 

Indian  Kcept  Buch  accounts  ae  are 

I   them  by  th  I  '"  t,l,'M' 

i  itica,  are  very  meager  and  unsatisfactory. 

We  have   in  the   preceding  pages  of  this  work   given  some 

■ stion  with  the  missdona 

Their  Dumb  r  exactly  known,  their  habits  being 

migratory,  and  their  camps  seldom  permanent  for  any  great 
.  of  time  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Indiana  knew  their 
own  number,  01  thai  thej  cared  to  krow,  and  their  rapid  dis- 
irancehas  leftvery  few  of  whom  even  to  make  inquiry, 
and  perhaps  none  who  could  give  any  definite  information. 
We  are,  therefore,  necessarily  lefl  to  the  alternative  of  esti- 
mating th.ii-  numbers  from  the  statements  of  early  settlers,  and 
others  who  visited  California  at  an  early  day. 

FIRST   ACCOUNTS  OF  THEIR    NUMBER. 

Junipcro  Serra,  under  date  of  July  3,  1769,  says  : — 
"We  have  seen  Indians  in  immense  numbers,  ami  all  those 
mi  this  coast  uf  the  Pacific  contrive  to  make  a  good  subsistence 
on  various  seeds,  ami  by  fishing.  The  latter  they  carry  on  by 
means  of  rafts  or  canoes,  made  of  tule  (bulrushes),  with  which 
they  go  a  great  way  to  sea.  They  are,  very  civil.  All  the 
males,  old  and  young,  go  naked;  the  women,  however,  and  the 
female  children,  are  decently  covered  from  their  breasts  down- 
wards. We  found  on  our  journey,  as  well  as  the  place  where 
we  stopped,  that  they  treated  us  with  as  much  confidence  and 
good-will  as  if  they  had  known  us  all  our  lives.  But  when  we 
offered  them  any  of  our  victuals,  they  always  refused  them. 
All  they  cared  for  was  cloth,  and  only  for  something  of  this 
sort  would  they  exchange  their  fish,  or  whatever  else  they  had. 
Dining  the  whole  march  we  found  hares,  rabbits,  some  deer, 
and  a  multitude  of  berendos,  a  kind  of  wild  goat." 

RELICS   OF   510NTEREY    INDIANS. 

These  deposits  of  shells  and  bones  are  the  kitchen  refuse  of 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  coast  regions  where  they  are  now 
found,  and,  though  differing  from  each  other  in  their  respective 
species  of  shells  and  bones  of  vertebrates — according  to  the 
localities  and  the  ages  to  which  they  belong — they  have  \'et 
together  with  the  stone  implements  found  in  them,  a  remark- 
able similarity  in  all  parts  of  the  North  American  Pacific 
coast. 

Says  Paul  Schumacher:  In  the  extensive  downs  near  the 
mouth  of  the  stream,  Rio  de  la  Santa  Maria,  which  is  a  few 
miles  north  of  Point  Sur  on  the  coast  of  Monterey,  are  numer- 


...mains  of  Indian  camps;  on  examining  this  class  of  heaps 

,  |  teal  section  we  find  layers  of  sand  recurring  at  short 
intervals,  which  Mem  to  prove  that  they  were  visited  at  fixed 

seasons 

iu  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county  are  unmistakable 
evidencesof  itehaving  been  densely  populated  by  Indians;  there 
;1M.  i^ges  of  limestone  covered  with  rude  hieroglyphics,  imita- 
tions of  birds,  beasts  and  hideous  monsters. 

There  are.  also,  hundreds  of   mortars  in    the    rocks,  in  which 

the  patient,  servile  squaw  lias  spent  days,  weeks,  and  years  of 
her  life  operating  as  a  mill  in  grinding  the  acorn  for  making  a 
kind  of  bnad.  Large  quantities  of  acorns  were  stored  in 
baskets  made  of  willow,  and  placed  in  trees  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  secured  from  rain,  and  kept  for  win- 
ter use. 

THE    INDIANS   OF    POINT  SAL. 

On  the  extremity  of  Point  Sal,  the  northern  projection  of 
which  is  covered  by  large  sand-drifts,  we  find  down  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  steep  and  rocky  shore,  extensive  shell  deposits, 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  consist  of  the  Mytilus  California- 
nus  and  of  bones,  flint  chips  being  also  found,  though  very 
sparsely,  in  comparison  with  the  mass  of  other  remains.  The 
sea  having  washed  out  the  base  of  this  declivity,  and  the  top 
soil  having,  as  a  consequence,  slid  down,  we  can  see  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff"  shell-layers  amounting  in  all  to  a  thickness 
of  four  or  five  feet;  that  part  closest  to  the  sub-lying  rock 
appearing  dark  and  ash-like,  while  the  deposit  becomes  better 
preserved  as  the  surface  is  neared.  At  other  places,  for  exam- 
ple, on  the  extreme  outer  spur  of  this  Point  Sal,  the  shell-remains 
have  so  conglomerated  and  run  together  with  extreme  anti- 
quity as  to  overhang  and  beetle  over  the  rocks  for  quite  a 
distance. 

Traces  of  the  regular  settlements  of  the  ancient  aborigines 
are  found  near  the  southern  Point  Sal,  at  a  place  where  it 
turns  eastward  at  an  angle  of  something  less  than  ninety 
degrees  behind  the  first  small  hill  of  the  steep  ridge  which 
trends  easterly  into  the  country,  and  which,  up  to  this  spot  is, 
on  its  northern  slope,  covered  with  drift-sand  and  partially 
grown  over  with  stunted  herbage.  Further  traces  of  a  like 
kind  are  to  be  seen  on  the  high  bluff  between  north  and  south 
Point  Sal.  Here  the  shells  are  piled  up  in  shapeless,  irregular 
heaps,  as  they  are  met  in  all  localities  on  the  coast  where  there 
were  the  fixed  dwelling-places  of  people  whose  principal  food 
consisted  of  fresh  shell-fish;  for,  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
permanent  homes  the  shell-remains  were  always  put  away  in 
fixed  places,  while  in  the  temporary  camps  they  were  care- 
lessly distributed  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground.  At 
this  place,  there  are  to  be  found  tons  of  Hint-chips,  scattered 
about  in  all  directions,  as  also  knives,  arrow-heads  and  spear- 
heads in  large  quantities. 


ItEMADiS  OF  INDUS   VTLLAOBS  AND  TOMBS. 


INDIAN   TILLAGE   OF   KLsu.u.l 

Further  search  at  lost  revealed  in  the  thick  •  /,...,  i 
fen  icattered     u 

fur  lini ravi        Di| ..,„!  ,|„. 

graves  "f  thin  settlement    a  nettl 


■a  that  the  uppenni  »U>ut  three  feel  below  tin' 

The  -lain  of  povei  ty  ei  idonl 

pi  perhapi  wh 

in  thi 

■I  cniini.i  accept  the  bypotheea  ' 
Ich  man,  and  buried  with  I 


residents  called  KesnialL  "  Here,"  says  the  exDlorcr "  I  hrouohi        .    .  „     -       .  .    .         ■         ,.  .     , 

,'ii.     i  ur.in.'iii  ,,    ,_,,.,„.laj|v    |,,ul|1|    |       | 


to  light  about  one  hundred  and  tin-,   skelel  im    and 
kinds  of  implement*     The  graves  were  i  n  the  fol- 

lowing manner:  A  large  hole  was  made  in  the  sail  iv  -■>il  to  a 
depth  nf  about  five  feet,  then  a  fire  was  lit  in  ii  mini  a  ],  ,  I 
brick-like  crust  was  burned  '<<  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inch 
into  the  surrounding  earth.     The  whole  excavation  was  thon 
partitioned  off  into  Bmaller  spaces  by  sandstone  slabs.aboul  one 

anil  a  half  melius  thick,  one  foot  broad,  an  I  tin feet  long, in 

which  smaller  partitions  tin-  skeletons  were.  Oneofthi 
generally  lay  horizontally  over  the  head  of  the  corpse  as  a 
kind  of  protecting  roof  for  the  skull, just  as  I  had  found  them 
at  Cheeto  river, although  in  the  latter  instance  tin-  graveswere 
lined  with  split  redwood  boards  instead  of  stones.  Such  care- 
ful burial  is  not,  however  always  met  with,  and  must  evidently 
betaken  as  a  sign  of  the  respectability  or  the  wealth  of  the 
deceased;  the  more  so,  as  in  such  graves  1  found  usually  manj 

utensils,  souithing  not  the  ease  with  the  move  carelessly  for I 

tombs,  which  were  only  very  slightly  lined,  and  in  which  the 

heads  of  the  dead  were  covered  with  a  pi of  rough  stone  or 

half  a  mortar.    The  slabs  above  menti 1   were   generallj 

painted,  and  a  piece  which  1  carried  off  with  me  was  divided 
lengthwise  by  a  single  straight,  dark  line,  from  which  radiated 
on  "either  side,  at  an  angle  of  about  sixty  degrees,  thirty-two 
other  parallel  red  lines,  sixteen  on  each  side,  like  the  bum-  of  a 
fish  from  the  vertebra.  In  most  cases  the  inner  side  of  the  slab 
was  painted  a  simple  red. 

REMAINS   OF   INDIAN   TOMBS. 


'  In    the 


,vcs  the  skeletons  lay  on  their  backs  with  the 


knees  drawn  up,  and  the  arms,  in 


most  cases,  stretched  out. 


No  definite  direction  was  observed  in  the  placing  of  the  bodies, 
which  frequently  layingreat  disorder,  thesaving  of  room  having 
been  apparently  the  prime  consideration.  Some  skeletons,  for 
example,  were  laying  opposite  to  each  other,  foot  to  foot,  while 
adjoining  one.  again  were  laid  crosswise.  The  female  skele- 
tons bad,  instead  of  the  protecting  head-slab,  a  stone  mortar 
placed  on  its  edge  so  as  to  admit  the  skull,  or  a  stone  pot 
which  latter,  if  too  narrow  in  the  neck  to  admit  he  skul ^ 
simply  buried  underneath  it.  Cups  and  ornaments,  hot  in  th 
ease  of  men  and  women,  were  principally  about  the  head,  wh 
nth,  the  eye-soekets,  and  in  tin 


shell-beads  were  found  in  the  inoutl 
cavity  of  the  brain,  which  latter  was 


almost  always  filled  with      br 


Bl  in 

bin    up  :  thai    b  >'h  the  upper  and  lowei  tooth 

pointed  downward;  in  another  case,  the  thigh-bones  lay  tbo 
wrong  v  ■  basin  .  and, 

er  in  the  bom  parated  and  mi      I 

ii],    .ill  going  to  show  thai  had  been  rep 

opened  for  the  burial  of  bodies  at  difleri  nl  time      ■   '  oven 

found,  upon  piercing  the  bottom  cruel  Df lepulchei  anothei 

1\  ing  deeper,  which  perhaps  had  ■  ■  ' 

therein  were   omewhatd IU    fire      Plenty  of  charcoal 

i^  found   in  il i bs,  a  uallj   ol    n  Iwi  id   ran  I)   ol    pirn 

and  I  could  nol  determine  any  third  varietj      Somotimi    thero 

were  nl-"  discovered  the  remains  of  i ore  thrci  to 

inches  in  diameter,  and  of  splil  boards  aboul  two  inches  in 
thickness  These  woi  i probably  the  remains  of  the  bur I  dwell- 
ing 0f  ih,.  deceased,  placed  in  hi-  grave  with  nil  hi  othci 
prop  1 1  >. 

INDIAN    vn.l.A'.I    0!   II  M 

■•  I  examined  "tin.    grave      n  -  inblinj    tl Ii  icribed   "f 

Point  Sal.     These  others  arc  known  bj  the  name  of  Te eti 

They  Ii'-  about  fourteen  miles  north  of  the  Poinl  Sal  gravi 
and  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  trroyodi  lo  Berros, 
opposite  to  the  traces  of  formci  -  ttlemente  aboul  even  mile 
inland.  These  tombs  only  differed  from  those  "f  Kesmali  in 
„,,t  being  lined  with  the  thi,  I.  burnt,  brick-like  crust  men- 
tioned  above,    but    with    a   thin,  light-colored    C ightlj 

burned,  ami  n"t  i :e  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 

VTLLAOES  "I     SIPOMO    AND    WALEKHB. 

"In  company  with  the  well-informe-l  and  industrious  anti- 
quaries, Doctor  Hays  and  Jul-  Venabel,  I  explored  another 
aboriginal  settlement  known  by  tie  name  of  Nipomo.  It  Ls 
situated  on  a  large  rawho  of  like  name,  and  distant  about  a 
mile  ami  a  half  from  the  Nipomo  Ranch  House,  occupied  by  the 
hospitable  Dana  brothers.  Lastly  I  examined  the  Walekhc 
settlement.  About  twenty-five  miles  from  the  month  of  the 
Santa   Maria    river,  there    empties    into   it    the   Alamo  creek, 

•m<niic   down   rather  a  large  amount  of  water.     Following 


the  wide  bed  of  the  Santa  Maria  for  about  seven  miles  farther 
sand  pressed  in  through  the  fononen  -«""^  ™  "^r!  I  up  stream,  one  reaches  a  smooth  elevation,  which  at  this  place 


The  skeletons 


were  in  some  cases 


packed  in  quite  closely,  one 
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,,„.,,-,.  fin-  v..    ■ 

'     *     ■ "f 

known  »  W.lekh,       \    il IW" f™»  *« 

,,.„„   „f  the  ridge,  a  small 

«"»' '   >"' 

th.1  o!  InJ  bore    ind I,  I   voluntarily  imag. ' 

ly  b  .lily  eye.  the  strange  primeval  .ace  that 

,  mi:\i  II  i:   MI  -M'     I   rBNSILS. 


,.  With  regard  to  the  general  character  of  the  domraticuten 

, 1  .c ich   I   found  in  the  digging  down 

lining  of.about  thi hundred  skeletons  in   the 

..,.,,..      .,i    K.   li,  Temoteti,   tJipomo,   and    Walekhe,   these 

; I |iffcrenl  localities  named  resembled  each  other 

,,.,,,  doael,     ingta    how  that  all  their  poss rsbelonged 

tribe      Firsl  of  all,  the  large  ■ king-pots  draw 

ntion-hollow  globular  or  pear-shaped  bodies,  hol- 

lowed  out  of  magnesian-mica.    The  circular  opening,  having 

,    mail I  nari-ow  rim,  measures  only  five  inches  in  diameter 

„,  ,  p0|  with  a  diameter  of  eighteen  inches.    Near  the  edge  of 

,1 poning,  this  vessel  is  only  a  quarter  or  an  inch  thick,  but 

il  thickonsin   a   very  regular   manner   towards  the   bottom, 
whore  it  measures  about  one  and  a  quarter  inches  through. 

Hade  of  the  same  material,]   f 1  other  pots  of  a  different 

toape-  u, lv,  very  wide  across  fcl pening,  and  narrowing 

„  the;  gin*  toward  the  bottom.  With  the*  I  have  also  now 
in  „,v  possession  many  different  sizes  of  sandstone  mortars  of  a 
general  semi-globular  shape,.varying  from  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter and  an  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  up  to  sixteen  inches  in 
diameter  and  thirteen  inches  in  height-all  external  measure- 
ments --will,  pestles  of  the  same  material  to  correspond.  There 
were,  further,  quite  an  assortment  of  cups,  measuring  from  one 
andaquarter  to  six  inches  in  diameter,  neatly  worked  out  of 
polished  serpentine.  The  smallest  of  these  that  I  found  was 
inclosed,  as  in  a  doubly  covered  dish,  by  three  shells,  and  con- 
tain d  paint;  traces  of  which,  by  the  by,  were  found  in  all 
these  cups  from  which  we  may  suppose  that  they  were  not  in 
use  for  holding  food. 

••  Neither  spoons  nor  knives  were  found  in  these  graves.  I 
got,  however,  three  beautiful  cigar-holder-like  pipes  of  serpen- 
tine, much  stronger  than,  but  similar  in  shape  to,  those  dug  out 
in  Oregon.  But  few  arms  were  picked  up  here— only  a  few 
arrow-heads  and  spear-heads;  these,  however,  mostly  of 
exquisite  workmanship.  A  spear-head  of  obsidian,  five  and  a 
half  inches  long,  was  the  only  object  I  found  of  this  material; 
another  lance-point  of  chalcedony,  nine  and  a  half  inches  long, 
and  one  and  a  quarter  inches  wide,  was  beautifully  shaped  and 
carefully  made. 


[NDIA.HS. 

Ml„v..Ml, bjectewera  found  perfect,  and  t .that 

„,.,.,;   ,,,;,k,,   had    been  broken  by  the  s.,U,nga,,:    v-sure,, 

isc d  ib    ' -  "'"'"   U"-'  7"""''     *" 

.„.,.„. rtaintl ho  bulk  of  the  property  burred  w.  h  a 

pur, ly  broken  or  destroyed    -thes e  thing 

true! f  investigations  in  Oregon     I  even  foun 

.„„".   I  pestle,  which  had  1 a  repaired  and  cemente 

with  asphalt,,,,,     Theriche, upants  of  these  graves  had  shell 

beads  in  great  rs,  sickle-shaped  ornaments  of  the  abalone 

feU  and  a,,  ornament  resembling  the  «*™  but  made  of 
.  large  clam-shell,  within  or  strewed  about  their  heads-stay- 
ing, though  they  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  at  least  to 
carry  something  out."  _ 

The  race  is  a  thing  of  the  past;  the  vdlages  which  dotted 
„„.  ba„k8  of  the  rivers  are  razed  to  the  ground,  and  nearly  all 
traces  of  their- existence  are  obliterated.  Most  of  the  aborig- 
ines hav ne  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds,  those  remaining 

being  scattered  among  the  hills  and  settlements,  possessing  no 
tribal  relations  or  village  organizations. 


THE   INDIAN   SWEAT-HOUSE. 

"About  the  only  thing  common  to  all  the  Indians  of  the 
Pacific  coast  was  the  sweat-house.  This  great  sanitary  institu- 
tion, found  in  every  rancheria  or  village,  was  a  large  circular 
excavation,  covered  with  a  roof  of  houghs  plastered  with  mud, 
having  a  hole  on  one  side  for  an  entrance,  and  another  in  the 
roof  to  serve  as  a  chimney.  A  fire  having  been  lighted  in  the 
center,  the  sick  were  placed  there  to  undergo  a  sweat-batl.  for 
many  hours  to  bo  succeeded  by  a  plunge  in  cold  water. 

"This  treatment  was  their  cure-all,  and  whether  it  killed 
or  relieved  the  patient  depended  upon  the  nature  of  his  disease 
and  the  vigor  of  his  constitution.  Their  knowledge  of  the 
proper  treatment  of  disease  was  on  a  level  with  their  attain- 
ments in  all  the  arts  of  life.  Roots  and  herbs  were  sometimes 
used  as  remedies,  but  the  '  sweat-house' was  the  principal  re- 
liance in  desperate  cases.  A  gentleman  who  was  tempted, 
some  years  ago,  to  enter  one  of  these  sanitary  institutions, 
gives  the  following  story  of  his  experience : — 

"  'A  sweat-house  is  the-  shape  of  an  inverted  bowl.  It  is  gen- 
erally about  forty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  is  built  of 
strong  poles  and  branches  of  trees,  covered  with  earth  to  pre- 
vent the  escape  of  heat.  There  is  a  small  hole  near  the  ground, 
large  enough  for  the  Diggers  to  creep  in  one  at  a  time ;  and 
another  at  the  top  of  the  house,  to  give  vent  to  the  smoke. 
"When  a  dance  is  to  occur,  a  large  fire  is  kindled  in  the  center 
of  the  edifice,  the  crowd  assembles,  the  white  spectators  crawl 
in  and  seat  themselves  anywhere  out  of  the  way.  The  aper- 
tures, both  above  and  below,  are  then  closed,  and  the  dancers 
take  their  position.  Half-naked  Indians  and  squaws  join  in 
the  festivities.  Simultaneous  with  the  commencement  of  the 
dancing,  which  Is  a  kind  of  shuffling,  hobble-de-hoy,  the  music 
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of  devils  broke  loose  '    Bucb  aereaming  Bbriekin 
roaring  ■  ard 

"'Bound  about the  roaring  fire  tbe  [ndiaiu  go  capering,  jump- 
ing  and  Bcreaming,  with  the  peropirati 
pori      Hi     peel  itora  look  on  untilthc  ail  i 
and  a  sense  of  oppre&Bing  suffocation  overcomes  them  when  they 
make  a  simultaneous  rush  at  the  dooi  Foi 
jin, I  ii   fa  i  r i .  L    ecurely;  bolted  and  barr    i     in  U 
The  uproar  but  increases  in  fury,  the  fire  waxi 
hotter  and  the}  seem  to  be  preparing  Eoi 

their  powers.     The  eoml leepen    on   ire  bri 

wild    Indian.a   newly-elected    captain    o    with  daring  eyes, 
"blazing  face,  and  a  compli    ion  like  thai  ol 
i,,    ,     I"-  arms  wildly  aloft,  a-  in  pursuit  of  imaginar; 
while  rivers  of  perspira- 
tion roll  down  his  naked 

I'm 

■"After  hours  of  Buffo 
cation  in  solution  of  1"' 
man  perspiration,  carbon- 
ic acid  and  charcoal  smoke 
the  uproar  o  ases  and  the 
Indians  vanish  through 
an  aperture,  opened  lor 
the  purpose 

■"The  Indians  plungi 
headlong  into  the  ice 
cold  waters  of  a  neigh- 
boring stream,  and  crawl 
out  ami  sink  down  on  thi 
banks  utterly  exhausted 
This  i-  the  lasl  act  of  the 
drama,  the  grand  climax 
and  the  fandango  isover 


FIRST    INDIAN    MtSSIONAEV 


OF   UAUFOnSU 


JoniperoSerra  landed  in  Monterey    nneM a      

Among  the  records  „«*«*-    '      J,  1,  ;,  La 
Serra,  there  is  none  so  aBcct^a.a    ,  -  ... 

Which    relates   to    his   death,  and    the    made 
Preserved  at  the  par.h  chnrcl,  ,  a  ^   ,°  ^nri.ion  of 
have   occurred  at  tins  place  ami   the  ....             =  ^ 

CarmeK  from  the  year  !770  to  te,„^  ■  ^ 

custom  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and   he  recorc J 
oommeneed  by  Juniper.  ■^*5~llte  — 
observing  the  same  rule.     1M  ^  ^^  ^  le4ther, 

script,  now  numbering  severa  uLstinctness,  con- 

and  in  fair  characters,  which  have  -gularu 

sidering  the  length  of  tin*  fourteen  years, 

The   entries   made  by  beria 


from  17.  "' 

old  band  and  very  legibly,  at<  nature 

to  each  i 

17^1  ...  mad.  his  lasl  entry     On 
r,  1 

and  «itl.  il  n  brie] 
performi 

li  .,,  i 

of    III,'    Ill    '     .   . 

,  notion 

He  took  'I.-    i. 

,.   thi 

mor  to 
himself    \    o  iial  id,  thoro 

.   Si  ,i 

ii  i  i ih  op  'I  |"  lu 

,    i,  thi    i 

I  ones, 

toueln  'i  bj 
...  rei 

■    

.■  orldb    di  tincl  i ind 

pomp  an  I  In 

behind  him,  I g«  "  >" 

il„.  work  which  in  pired 
the    pup     spiril    ol     Las 

■  l(   to 

i ;,,  com ei  ion  of  Indiana 

Animated  by  ' ivolenee 

and  thoroughl)   pi  rvadi  d 
by  Christian  charity,  he 

,,.,,;.  his  tal- 

„UI P«OT '      'i"-1:"" ;' " 'i"" 

of  ,, jerj    - re  plunged  the  American  aborig- 

'"ittbeti EhUdi    tl     ordingtothia. n-d.Serrawa. 

aeedTOyearsandD. thsjess  tl lays.     In   the   

Z  of  the  27th  of  August,  1784  reeling  himself  vary  .11, 
andconsci f  the  ,,„  approach  of  ...aH,.  1,.  com- 
menced to  prepare  himself  for  dissolution,  first  eonfeaamg 
hi.nadf  to  Palou.  he  went  through  the  ehnrch  offices  for  the 
dying.  Those  concluded,  he  repaired  to  the  church  on  foot, 
fo   the  purpose  of  receiving  the  sacrament    The  ed,fiee  was 

Infilled  with  genUcU   ■■-- «•«   "*  "T  ""*£ 

At  the  commencement  of  the  ceremony,  the  hymn  ta*. 
tl  being  snng.be  joined  in  its  performance  with  ",M  oto 
"Lrora,"  [elevated  and  sonorous  tone.]  and,  say.  the  record^ 
L  conation,  who  were  thus  hearing  him  intone  Ins  death 


on   i    :  >  "  ■     ■ 
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chant,  found  their  own  utterance  to  fail  from  emotion,  and  the 
dying  man's  Toace  alone  concluded  the  performance      On  his 

|  . 

then  in  a  distinct  roic  l  1,v  fche 

ritual. 

The  ceremony  on  i    I  call    bul   did  not 

tie  down  or  take  off  any  pari  oJ  hi    clothing       [n   thenighl 
l»-  a-k'--.l  Palou  to  administei  to  him  the  holy  unction  an 

.,  „ith  him  in  t]  I    the  penitential  psalms  and 

litanies.     The  rest  of  the  night  he  passed  in  giving  thanks  to 

.  d  on  ill  ■  Boor.     Early  the  ocxt  morning 

he   requi   ted  Palou  to   give  him   the   plenary  indulgence, 

Feasing   himself  again.     Shortly    thereafter   the    captain   and 

chaplain  of  aSpaniah  vessel  lying  in  the  harborca in.     Serra 

received  them,  as  when  in  health,  cordially,  and  taking  into  a 
close  embrace  the  chaplain.     He  thanked  God,  he  said,  that  the>e 

visitors,  who  had  travel  sed  - :h  of  sea  and  land,  had  c e 

to  throws  little  dirl  upon  his  body.  After  a  little  while  he 
told  Palou  he  Felt  some  disquiet,  and  he  asked  him  to  read  the 

recoi adation    of  the  soul.     This  Palou    did.  ami  hi;   then 

expressed  himself  as  comforted  thereby,  exclaiming  from  time  to 
time  that  he  thanked  God  he  felt  no  fear,  Presently  he  asked 
for  a  little  broth,  and  supporting  Irim,  he  entered  the  kitchen 
where  I"-  sat  down  at  the  table.  Having  taken  Eome  of  the 
broth,  he  said  he  would  like  to  lie  down.  They  assisted  him 
to  his  bed,  but  he  had  barely  rested  upon  it,  when  he  fell  back 
ami  expired. 

In  anticipation  of  his  death,  he  had  ordered  his  own  coffin  to 
be  made  by  the  carpenter  of  the  mission.  This  was  now  pro- 
duced, and  his  body  was  placed  in  it  without  changing  the 
clothing.  It  was  then  placed  in  fche  church  to  await  burial. 
Meantime  the  solemn  tours  of  the  church  hell  had  apprised  the 
people  of  the  sad  event,  and  all  now  congregated  within  the 
walls  to  look  their  last  upon  the  features  of  him  who  was  in 
their  eyes  the  most  revered  of  mortals.  They  clustered  around 
the  coffin,  and  all  would  have  a  piece  of  his  clothing  as  a  relic. 
With  great  difficulty  the  people  were  prevented,  and  only  by 
promising  that  a  certain  tunic  worn  by  him  in  life  should  be 
divided  among  them.  A  guard  was  placed  over  fche  body,  but, 
nevertheless,  during  the  night,  in  spite  "I  every  precaution, 
some  part  of  its  vestment  was  taken  away. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  conducted  with  all  the  state 
possible,  people  being  assembled  from  far  and  near  to  take 
part  in  them,  amidst  the  tolling  of  the  church  hells  and  the 
thunders  of  a  General's  salute  fired  from  the  vessel  in  the 
harbor. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  Palou 's  account,  as  entered  in 
the  parish  record.  The  simplicity  and  circumstantiality  of  its 
details  are  very  striking,  and  in  reading  them  one  feels  that 
Palou  had  truly  no  occasion  to  employ  other  than  the  plainest 
■words  of  truth,  such  best  becoming  the  heroic  spirit  which  had 
just  passed  away. — Califoi'nian. 


Public  Schools  of  Monterey  County. 

The  |r,  plo  of '  'alifornia,  from  the  inauguration  of  the  stair 
Government,  manifested  a  commendable  interest  in  public  edu- 
,.,,•„„,  The  Brsl  constitution  of  the  State  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  provide  for  a  system  of  common  schools,  by 
which  a  public  school  should  bo  kept  up,  and  supported  in  each 
i,  ,,;,.,  ;!,  leasl  three  months  in  avery  year. 

The  system  6rst  provided  was  imperfect,  and  it  took  several 
years  to  rei lei  it,  and  render  it  ilticient. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  with  which  she  had  to 
contend,  I  lalifornia  lias  made  a  grand  educational  record.  She 
has.  in  a  v.ry  few  years,  developed  and  put  into  successful 
operation  a  system  of  public  schools  which  rivals  the  systems 
,,f  older  States,  and  which  places  a  good  education  within  the 
reach  of  every  child  in  the  Statu.  No  State  in  the  Union  has, 
in  v  ,  short  a  time,  made  greater  progress  in  popular  education 
than  California,  and  with  wise  legislation  and  judicious  man- 

age lit  of  her  schools  and  system  of  public  education,  it  is 

confidently  believed  that  California  "will  yet  be  hailed  as  the 
pioneer  in  paving  the  way  for  the  sure  coming  of  the  golden 
ago  of  education." 

SCHOOLS  Or   MONTEREY    CITY    IN    1843. 

There  was  but  little  chance  for  children  to  go  to  school,  says 
"Pioneer,"  when  I  first  came  to  Monterey  in  1843.  Now  how 
different  !  Many  parents  native  as  well  as  foreign,  if  they 
had  the  funds,  sent  their  children  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
to  be  taught  by  the  Protestant  missionaries,  as  there  were 
but  few  facilities  for  them  to  be  taught  near  home.  Among 
those  thus  sent  away  were  Romualdo  and  Mariano  Pachcco, 
step-sons  of  Captain  John  Wilson,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Felipe 
Gomez,  .John  B.  H.  Cooper,  Thomas  O.  Larkin,  Jr.,  David 
Spence,  Jr.,  John  Kinloek  and  his  sister,  at  present  Mrs.  Bird. 
Books  were  scarce  then  in  Monterey,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  California,  and  newspapers  were  generally  several  months 
old  before  they  reached  here  from  the  East.  Few  people  had 
many  books.  W.  E.  P.  Hartnell  had  the  best  library,  next 
was  that  of  Thomas  0.  Larkin.  A  few  books  were  occa- 
sionally procured  from  whalers,  men-of-war  and  merchant  ves- 
sels that  called.  Then,  with  the  exception  of  the  foreign  popu- 
lation from  different  parts  of  the  world,  Spaniards  from  Old 
Spain  and  a  few  of  Spanish  blood  from  Mexico,  Peru  and 
1  liili,  there  were  not  many  here  could  read  or  write  much,  not 
from  want  of  ability,  but  from  the  few  facilities  they  had  of 
learning  to  do  so.  Now  many  of  the  schools  in  the  county 
have  better  libraries  than  any  of  the  large  land-owners  pos- 
sessed. Children  now,  whether  their  parents  are  rich  or  poor, 
have  admirable  opportunities  of  learning  if  they  will  try  to  do 
so,  and  have  no  excuse  for  signing  their  name  with  a  cross,  as 
many  of  their  parents  had  to  do. 
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I  „   580  and  160,  respectively,  per  month  and 

;keptl *•   ■»■*■ 'of  $1,286     Other 

held  over  for  future  notice,  bufcit  would  border 
togire  due  credit  to  the  artistic  taste  of  certain 

trustees  who  paid  $40, tot  their  own  pockets,  but  out  ol 

the  public  money,  for  a  sketch  of   their  scl l-houso     The 

arti3tdrowon  his  imagination  for  the  beauty  of  some  of  the 

surr0undiugs,  and  n,  of  use,  drew  the  coin  with  a  quiet 

conscience  Another  district  where  cleanliness  is  evidently 
rftnked  next  to  godliness,  paid  $43.02  for  washing  towels  during 
fche  eight  months1  session  of  its  school.    This  is  another  striking 
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,  reJ,  the  question  may  well  arise,  is  it  not  time  to  stop  the  leak 

age  and  apply    money,  as  was   intended,  to  pr ote  the 

legitimate  instruction  "F  the  children? 

THE  COST    PER    MONTI] 

Of  each  pupil  in  actual  attendance  at  scl 1  is  a  matter  of 

uno  consequence.  Passing  over  extreme  cases  and  districts 
,„  culiarly  situated,  there  seems  no  good  reason  why  such  dis- 
crepancies Bhould  exist  as  arc  shown  by  the  following  figuros. 

Taking  into  account  only  schools  of  si importance,  the  cosl 

p  ,r  in  nth  for  each  pupil,  according  to  average  attendance,  isas 
follows:  SFatividad,  85.12 ;  Santa   Rita,  83.65;  Qonzales,  83.65; 


with   that,  she  sent  them  in  officially      Monterey,  $2.55 ;  Carrolton,$1.98;  Oindley,  81.85 ;  Castroville, 


names,  and  no!  con 

I her  da}  to  the  Count}  Sii] '•'"<   a    <n  itors  to  her 

oho  :      She  probably  made  the  not   unco ion  mistake  of 

confoun  ling  the  school    an  I  the  school-house,  and  may,  there 
[on  ,  be  expected  to  tun some  astonishing  pupils. 

SCBOOLS    IN    SALINAS   CITY. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  Salinas  City  has  made  an  edu- 
cational record  'luring  the  past  year  which  is  not  only  first  in 

tin nty.but   among  the   first   in  the  State.     Though  there 

has  been  a  falling  off  since  last  year  in  the  census  number  from 
529  t,  i  4S0,  the  average  attendance  was  299,  and  it  would  have 
I. en  larger  were  children  under  six  years  of  age  admitted,  as 
they  are  elsewhere.  School  was  maintained  for  nine  months 
and  three-fourths,  at  an  expense  of  S5.42S,  and  from  this 
ini"ht  be  deducted  the  $1,611  voted  to  purchase  the  lot  and 
build  the  new  school-house.  The  teachers  here  know  that 
their  work  is  under  constant  and  intelligent  supervision,  and 
cannot  but  feel  that  if  their  pupils  do  not  make  satisfactory 
progress,  they  themselves  may  prepare  to  progress  out  of 
employment.  The  school  officers  do  their  whole  duty,  and  the 
results  may  be  pointed  out  with  legitimate  pride. 

Gonzales  ma)r  be  set  down  as  having  done  well  for  the 
children  attending.  Though  its  census  number  even  now  is 
131.  the  average  for  the  last  year  was  but  44.     Two  teachers 


81.67;  Salinas  City,  SI. 23. 

i  Al.l  FORNIA   LIBERALITY 

Could  not  be  better  illustrated  than  by  the  fact  that  our  school 
law  provides  an  education  for  children  in  such  sparsely  settled 
districts  that  were  they  similarly  situated  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Union,  they  would  be  deprived  of  all  instruction,  at  least 
at  the  public  expense.  As  an  example  of  this,  in  one  district 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  county,  where  there  is  a  census 
of  46,  but  where  the  people  are  so  indifferent  to  their  advan- 
tages that  the  average  attendance  during  the  seven  months'  ses- 
sion of  the  school,  was  but  3.6  pupils.  S558  was  drawn  from  the 
funds;  that  is,  the  cost  of  each  pupil  per  month  was  822.14,  or 
more  than  sufficient  to  board  its  father.  Eleven  schools,  with 
an  average  varying  from  5  to  9,  spent  So,450  of  the  public 
money,  and  did  so  in  strict  accordance  with  law. 

IN   CONTRAST 

With  these,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  briefly  a  few  of  the  other 
schools,  and  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the  anomalies  which 
their  management  presents.  The  Monterey  district  has  a  cen- 
sus number  of  372,  and  an  average  attendance  of  only  126. 
Tour  teachers  are  employed,  one  at  S 1 00  per  month,  and  three  at 
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•65  each.  School  wu maintains)  for  eight  months  and  SMS 

at  s  «i-l  of  SS166S.      Caatl  ■    much  STualler,  has  a 

batter  attondai  and  it*  average 

188.     k  ran  lehool  for  right  month!  on  I1JB45,  which  shows 

that  it*  teachers  are  neither  underworked  nor  overpaid.      Tin- 

[dndley  district  had  an  average  of  00,  and  ran  nine  months,  "ii 

Sl.liHi     (  forrolton,  with  a  census  nnmbar  "f  B9,  had  1 

age  of  52, and  maintaine>la  seven  months'  school  on  $721.  This 

it*  a  very  creditable  exhibit.  Santa  Kita  has  done  en  ii  in 

sn  example  of  liberality  which,  per- 
haps, wi^ht  !-■  profitably  followed  in  Kn ther  place 

pay  their  teacher  SI  10  a  month  ami  spare  no  expense  in  keep- 
ing their  school-house  well  supplied  and  in  artistic  repair.  The 
census  number  of  the  district  is  116,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance 35,  which  shows  that  either  the  locality  lias  an  expert 
census  marshal,  or,  that  many  of  the  parents  arc  culpably  neg- 
ligent of  their  duties  in  regard  to  their  children.  School  was 
kept  open  ten  months  and  a  half  at  a  cost  of  $1,3*2.  The 
sister  village,  Natividad,  was  equally  liberal,  if  not  more  so. 
With  a  census  number  of  1111,  the  average  attendance  was  only 
20,  but  this  may  be  to  some  extent  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that,  in  consequence  of  bad  times,  many  of  the  old  residents 
moved,  last  year,  to  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new."  School 
was  maintained  ten  months  at  an  expense  of  $1,025,  of  which 
sum  the  teacher  received  S050. 

COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

Resolutions  have  been  passed  by  the  Board  (May,  1881)  to 
the  effect  that,  as  authorized  by  law,  diploma*  of  graduation 
from  the  public  schools  will  be  issued  to  those  who.  examined 
at  the  same  time  as  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  shall 
obtain  an  average  of  75  per  cent,  upon  the  total  number  of 
credits  allowed  for  the  following  branches:  Reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  word  analysis,  U.  S. 
history  and  elementary  physiology. 

No  applicant  most  obtain  less  than  half  the  number  of 
credits  allowed  for  spelling,  arithmetic  or  grammar. 

Each  applicant  must    present   a  written    rem, relation  a> 

to  character  and  qualifications  from  the  teacher  of  the  school 
last  attended. 


hog  Jane  SO,  1880    hawing  the  nnmbar  of  school  ohil- 
ag.-.  and  the  number  under  live  yen**  of  age 
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Whit*     ' 
(Ml  *"'(  IT. 


HOTKS   DM    em:   rOUJOWIKO   TABLE. 

Only  right  negro  children  are  reported,  t«  °  ■"  F™k""  ****<*  "*  *"  " 
Monterey,  sad  none  of  them  •Bead  school. 

Ihirtv-fh,  child™,  a.™  attended  private  schools  hot  no  public  school. 

There  are  Bttaen  Indian  children  betw»n  5  and  17,  and  seven  nnder  o. 
Six  of  them  attend  school. 

There  are  Bfteen  Mongolian  children  nnder  1 7  in  Monterey,  none  of  them 
a,teod,n^.»'l.  Three  »..*■  child™  are  r.  p  .rte.1  a.  attend,,*  school 
in  Bav  District,  and  two  ooasettendants. 

There  are  two  deaf  and  dnmb  children  beWeen  5  and  21  years  of  age,  both 
in  Caatroville. 




Kay 

Bernabe 

linens  Vista 

CastroviUe 

C'atarina 

i  larmelo 

Chalone 

i  '.i - 

»  larrolton 

El  Sansal 

Fulton 

Franklin 

Glorio 

Guadalupe    

Gravi    

Gonzales 

Independence. . . 

Indian  Valley.  .  . 
.larks 

Long  Valley  .    . 
LintUcy 

Mont,  ley 

M tain 

Mai  Paso  .... 

Math  idad 

Oal  Grove 
Priest  Valley  .    . 

Pleito 

Pfeiffer 

Peach  Ti 

Red  Hock 

Kim  on 



Springfiel 
Salinas  I    I 

Sycamore 

San  Antonio..  . 

Santa  Kita — 

Shearer 

Snr 

Soledad 

Sante  Fe 
San  Mignel. . 

Tularcito- 

Washington .  . . 
Warm  Spring. 

Totals  . 


16 
38 
:tl 
58 
14 
ISO 
44 
21  i 
8 

20 
44 
18 
It) 
3! 

12 
2(1 

32 
56 

11 
11 

27 
27 
73 
Hill 
21 
6 
21 

28 

11 
13 
6 

It 
2.". 
27 
85 
3+ 
259 
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86 

2:1 
20 
1H7 

36 

28 

20 

28 

45 

25 
7 

26 

13 

10 

30 

6fi 
7 
7 

2S 

27 

5+ 

179 

2S 
12 

33 

23 
10 
13 
10 
16 
29 
16 
25 
21 

221 
21 

35 

59 
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20 

13 
8 
17 
19 
19 

22 


.'III 

62 

121 
21 
IS 

55 
54 

127 

845 

52 
18 


1696 


51 

21 
26 
16 

30 

5  1 

.3 
60 
55 

180 
16 
69 

Hi'. 
17 
37 
25 
20 
30 
21 

110 
39 


89 
11 

v. 
21 

ins 
15 
29 
Id 
39 
05 

21 

s 

a.-i 

17 

12 
15 

i;i; 
ii 

13 
35 

12 

+7 

17". 

17 

It 

7 
17 
16 
21 

.'• 
13 
24 
28 
2:1 

11 
ins 

13 

23 
21 
■' 
18 
16 


m 
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..♦ 

19 

37 
20 
■.'It 
62 
Ii 
23 
3(1 
77 
3S 

17 

25 
22 
22 
62 

50 
21 

14 

31 

40 

I  III 

1115 

24 

III 

30 

4-3 

1» 

II 

8 

24 

38 

26 

H 

43 

382 

12 

29 

63 

10 

111 

14 
10 
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38 
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26 
45 

3 
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17 
45 

5 
12 
12 


36 

3 
6 

7i 

i 

24 

14 

H 
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27 
8 

27 
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3 
13 
17 
19 
10 
98 
34 
40 
53 
7 
18 
11 
10 
1 
12 
36 
7 
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ASSESSMENT  BOLL  OF  MONTBRET  COUNTY,  1851. 


ASSESSMENT    ROLL 

OF   UONTEEEY   COUNTY   FOB   THE    TEAB   XSSI. 


the  Assessment    Roll)  of   Monterey  county  for  the  year  1851 
their   former  acquaintances.      The 


Below  we  present  a   list  of   the  tax-payers  (or  rather 

aluatiun  of  different  kinds  of  property:— 


ate  of 
the 


county,  we  print  in  full,  in  order  to  show  the  sail 


rBAHOISOO   PAOnECO. 

...  acres  pas.  land  (a  2.V     s  8,894  00 
4.117  seres  pas.  land  fa  12.25 
[7,780  acres  pa»,  land  fa  50c 

1  house  on    

10  milcfa  oows '"  i-"  — 
lo  yoke  btUlocks  fa  850 

7,111111  wild  cattle  "I  <'•)  81"-  ■ 

100  sheep  at  fa  13.50      350  00 

SOlai Bwinefa  816 480  oil 

10  email  BWinofJ  14  40  00 

30  working  borses@860 1,6 

8  mules  fa)  845 
I  carriage 


8  890  00 

6  001 

200  mi 

51 

7 1  mi 


32 1 

100  00 


2W.gone@*75 |M  00 

3  lot.  in  Si.  Johns 160  00 

1  lot  in  Monterey 1,00 

House  on  same ---  2,000  00 

1  lot  on  Sponeo  street I"111 

Cash  on  hand 60,000  00 


300  oo 


Furniture 

Total 8102,089  75 

•Juan  Ansala 881,414  50 

Felipe  Areoia,  Pilaroitos.--.       4,20 

A:  Soto,  Pilaroitos 

B.  Daniels,  Carmelo 

Jones  &  Goodman,  Carmelo 
John  Johnson, 
Edward  Scott, 
Antonio  Roies,  " 

J.  Rosalos,  Redwood  Ranch. 
*Hadnot&  Ireland,  Carmelo 
Cornelias  Silivar,  " 

Graviel  de  Latre,  " 

John  Caldwoll, 
Edward  Clay, 
Juan  Romero. 
Joso  Bartolo, 
Isadoro  Soto, 
Jonas  Tcfs, 
Josiah  Morritt, 
Brigijs  &  Eveosfield,      " 
John  Robertson,  " 

•Woodside  &  Lyons,     " 
Frederick  Ohm,  " 

Thomas  B.  Jeffray,        " 

Haydons  &  Harrison 

•Juan  Boronda 

Jose  SI.  Boronda - .      3,823  00 

•Antonio  51.  Vasquez 1,450  00 

Jose  Espinosa 300  00 

Pedro  Espiaosa 400  00 

Domingo  Vasquez 2,750  00 

Mariana  N.Lugo 5,173  50 

Pedro  Vasquez -.         400  00 

Bernard  Conner - 600  00 

Maria  E.  Martinez 1.300  00 

Antonio  Martinez 1,200  00 

JohnRous 400  00 


500  00 

220   00 

3.000   00 

2,000   00 

357  00 

1,120  00 

1,655  00 

2,700  00 

600  00 

2,475  00 

1,250  00 

1.290  00 

1,020  00 

540  00 

300  00 

1,300  00 

400  00 

500  00 

2,410  00 

800  00 

250  00 

300  00 

550  00 

600  00 


480  oo 
1,100  oo 
7,147  00 

450  00 

702  00 
1,000   oo 

500  00 
7.323  60 


*Jose  Garcia 

•Henry  Cocks 

Callotano  Lugo 

Dennis  McCarty  

Xrinola  Espinosa 

Gcorgo  Kempt      ■ 

■  Bfariano  Soberanes  - .  - 
William  Richardson   .... 

Rufaol  Gonzalez -42.07..  00 

Joaquin  Soto 10.7 10 

Mariano  Soberanes. 21,547  00 

Guado  Soberanes 7,000  oo 

James  Watson - --  28.100  00 

David  Spence 41,649  75 

John  Mori-is 600  00 

*.lo>e  E.  Boronda 5,072  50 

M  udah  T.  Davis 4,250  00 

•KosoAvalio 1,900  00 

James  Cullman 1,130  00 

Josoph  Boston  &  Co 1.596  00 

Milton  Little 11,847  00 

Samuel  Combs 300  00 

Curtis  &  Lovoland 4,550  00 

James  Muckinloy 21,328  00 

Salvadora  Munras 4,550  00 

John   II.  Hoffman 400  00 

I),, Imvs  Vasquez 2,433  00 

Estate  of  Juan  Malaria 27,516  50 

•Rafael  Estrada 11,974  25 

Pedro  Estrada 1,100  00 

Robert  King 1,800  00 

•James  Stokes 18,553  00 

William  E.  Hartuell 23,346  00 

*G.  Sanchez 2,000  00 

W.  H.Chevers 100  00 

•DavidJacks 270  00 

ManuelDias 2,810  00 

•Leopold  Cohn  &  Co 1,800  00 

JoseAbrego 24,38100 

•J  uan  B.  Alvarado 14,437  00 

Manuel  Tabous 4,100  00 

•Arata  &  Ping 8,774  00 

Jose  M.  Lowreyn 3,550  00 

Bernardino  Vasquez 9,975  00 

•Theodore  Gonzalez 32.772  00 

•Francisco  Rico 9,709  25 

*J.F.  Dyo 6,999  00 

•Jacob  P.  Leese 15.008  00 

Seott  Wilson 1,480  00 

Leesc,    Green,    Snyder,    Yall, 

Taylor,  Alvarado  and  Hart- 

nell,  mine  interest,  etc 50,000  00 


Manuel  Dutra 

•John  A.  Swan. .. 
James  Cheney  .. 
Andrew  Watson.. 
•Thomas  Bralee  . 
Edward  Tierney 

James  Renny 

John  MeJSlroy... 
Charles  Lay  ton. . 


2,000  00 
5,552  50 
225  00 
450  00 
375  00 
375  00 
75  00 
475  00 
600  00 


435  00 

550  00 
2.200  00 

600  00 
1,000  00 

200  00 


William  Miller 

•Felipe  Gomez 

Antonio  Uendez  .... 
Andoniab  Valleok  - .. 
Abraham  Solomon  .. 

Han-is  G.  Avery 

John  A.Barban 1,500  00 

John  Ryan 

Rafael  Galento  .... 

11.  C.  M.  Hoyt 

John  Morrison 

•Robert  Ord 

Frederick  11.  Coyan 


900  00 
5,300  00 
1,250  00 
100  00 
720  00 
325  00 

William  Matthews 4,970  00 

•Francis  Doud 1,760  00 

Charles  Lawson 500  00 

•Carmol  Pinto 2,397  00 

•William  Johnson 425  00 

•James  Meadows 3,120  00 

•Jose  Antonio  Espinosa 11,121  00 

Telciano  Soberanes 23,880  50 

A.Garcia 340  00 

Vincento  Cantua 17,646  00 

•Santiago  Moreno 10,314  00 

•Manuel  Castro. - 900  00 

•Jose  Antonio  Alviso 6,416  00 

Hypoute  Peyron 7,750  00 

S.Cariago 4,050  00 

J.  E.  Espevoria -  3,325  00 

William  Roach - 4,077  00 

Cruz  Cervantes 17,258  00 

♦Jose  E.  Boronda. 450  00 

Concepcion  Boronda 1,600  00 

John  Brown 500  00 

Antonio  Lima 350  00 

Ruflna  Castro 1,300  00 

•JameB  A.  Gray 150  00 

AaronLyons 200  00 

Ignacio  Anser 1,240  00 

S.  M.  St.  John 1,190  00 

John  Hut 200  00 

John  B.  Spitter.. 200  00 

Chas.  White  and  Jno.  Carney  40,023  00 

John  Gerandeno 1,550  00 

Charles  Wolters 19,660  00 

Patrick  Broen 6,44?  00 

Manuel  Larias 24,082  00 

Jesse  Smith 1,000  00 

Edward  Smith 830  00 

Jose  Maria  Sanchez 59,880  00 

Jose  Antonio  Vallejo 37,340  50 

Rafael  Mota 6,063  00 

Jose  C.  Vallejo 21,000  00 

ManuelDias 7,706  00 

Angel  Castro 4,045  00 

•Jose  Espinosa 5,525  00 

•Albert  Trescony 23,400  00 

•Albert  Trescony  &  Co 4.930  00 

Mariano  Soberanes 10,693  00 

James  Gleason 2,200  00 

Santiago  Estrada 11,875  00 


*  Thr.rt  marked  with  a  tl 


RCSIOENCE     OF     S.  F.    GEIL.  CALIFORNIA     ST.  SALINAS,    MONTEREV      CO     CAL 


T 


RESIDENCE   OF      HENRY    JOHNSON.     SALINAS     CITY     CAL.    IS79. 


THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EARLY  COI 


U5 


K.lwarl  Kenned* 

J. .1,1,  I!   Phillip* 

William  Bovnra  450  00 

To -  ft  I 

ro 

Sil.i-  T    Kl.worlh 

Domingo  Vaaqaas 

•Juan  Bsoobar  TOT  00 

Pranola  Granada  .. 

Booita  Dim 

Lntbony  645  "<i 

John  Tternoy  - 

Dr.Tayloi  1,760  00 

John  li   Mason  62! 

I)r   IfcKoe  li""  00 

Romia  1" 

I'.tra  Allen  -  380  00 

John  I!   R  Cooper  82,171 

w, m  Roaofa  6,773  00 

.  i   Cola  8,37 i 

Obarloa  II   St.  John  I  I 

Manuel  Juanero  10    61 


W  s  King 

'Jinir,  I.    Dpi 

■i,.  ■!,  1  500  00 

Jamr-  Browning 
John  Barbar 

Doris  ■' 

Ki|«>rJ  T    At,,...  i 

:;  .:  10  .... 
i   ■ 

'_'  :  ■ 

J. .In,  ktyan  U 

David  LitUejohn  81  ' 

Joa.min  Botaro  6  12 

Andrew  G   Randall  '  00 

John  Wilson  2 

Charle.  White 
•J. .1,1,  Wallace 

■  Sraitb                               i'1"  00 
Santa  Roaea                                    70  00 
Pater  Davis 
G   w    Ball 
Bamuel  Belcher  81 1 

'ThcMnurkid  ,rUh  »  ••*,  »M  oo»  dMd 


'.'Tut;  -2S 

10 ' 

1  i  am 

ioo  oo 

D  ,-■  .-1  R  Jonoa 

•Captain  Bailaob 
•K  I.  Williams 

1! 0 

in 

<   Qraan 

:,.!, 

io 

B   B   » Iwortb 

B 

t;.i  00 

Palmer,  1             ' 

88 i 

Wall 

i ii 

:  mlerey 

i- i 

'William  D  Robinson 

160  no 

R  R   Rane 

2,200  tin 

Edward  B  Canby 

1 in 

FIRST  JURY   TRIALS    AND    VERDICTS. 


Tiik  litst  grand  jury  tlrawn  after  the  organization  of  the 
oounty,  was  June  10,  L850,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Sessions 
tor  Monterey  county,  as  follows:  H.  Wright,  Wm  Bowen,  E. 
Kennedy,  James  Chanoy,  Peter  DaviiUon.at.il  Henry  Cocks. 
The  noxt  .lay  "  the  Court  asked  Trina  la  1  Espcnosa  if  he  was 
read}  for  trial,  ami  he  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  whereupon 
theabove-na [persons  were  sworn  asjurors  in  thecase     The 

same  .lay  the  jury  returned  B   venlict  as  follows:   'We  find  a 

verdict  to  acquit  the  prisoner.'  "     But  the  records  fail  to  inform 

US  what  this  trial  was  about. 

At  this  early  date  the  jury  not  only  found  a  verdict,  but  also 

fixed  the  punishment  or  penalty,  and  we  find  recorded  such 
v.r.luts  as  the  following:  "  Guilty  of  assault,  and  assess  the 
fine  at  12S  cents."  Another:  "  We  find  the  defendant  guilty  of 
taking  the  lumber,  and  assess  a  fine  of  one  dollar  and  costs." 
Another :  "  Guilty,  ami  fine  the  prisoner  S25  and  one  month 
in  the  county  jail." 

HUSO    BY    AN    AHMED    MOB. 

On  date  of  August  9,  1850.  "We,  the  jury,  find  the  pris- 
oner, William  Otis  Hall,  gnilty  of  grand  larceny,  and  do  award 
him  to  Ik-  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  Penitentiary 
for  the  term  of  four  years."  The  next  day  the  Sheriff  reported 
to  the  Court  that  "  between  one  and  two  o'clock  this  morning 
a  party  of  unknown,  armed  men  broke  open  the  prison,  bound 
and  gagged  the  jailor,  and  proceeded  to  the  cell  of  Hall  by  force 
of  arms,°»nd  there  produced  death  upon  the  prisoner  by  stran- 
gulation." 


ro    i:i     Mi  NO    I  OB  QG  iND    LABI  t:sv.    ■ 

We  find  from  the  records  of  Jane  II.  1852,  that  Francisco 

Martinez  was  tried  for  grand  lai ny.and  the  jury  "dofind  Hi" 

prisoner  guilty  of  the  crime  alleged  in  the  indictment,  and 

sentence  him  to  death,  butat  tin-  same  t.i reco tend  him  to 

the  mercy  of  the  Court."  The  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  bo 
hung  on  the  8th  day  of  August.    1852.       He    was,    however, 

pardoned  by  the  Governor  August  21st,  according  to  thor I 

[., the  differing  dates.it  is  probable  that  some  stay  of  pro- 
ceedings had  taken  place  in  date  of  execution,  although  that 
fact  is  not  mentioned  in  the  records,  which  simply  state,  "  Fran- 
cisco Martinez  pardoned,  August  21,  1852." 

FIRST   DIVORCE  RECORD. 

The  following  is  another  of  the  old  records,  certified  to  by 
the  Alcalde  of  the  district,  living  at  Sutter's  Fort :  "  This  is  to 
certify,  that  I.  Rebecca  Fowler,  the  lawful  wife  of  Wm.  Fowler, 
have,  by  my  own  free  act,  left  his  'bed  and  board,'  and  do  not 
consider  myself  longer  under  his  protection  and  care,  and  no 
longer  acknowledge  his  control  over  me  as  a  husband.  Fur- 
thermore, I  do  give  my  consent,  without  any  threats  or  influence, 
that  said  Mr.  Fowler  should  receive  a  legal  divorce  from  me, 
dissolving  the  contracts  of  matrimony  which  at  this  time  exist 
between  us. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  fixed  my  signature. 

John  A.  Sctteb." 

Wwca  Helvetia,  February  2. 18iS. 
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NEWSPAPERS  OF  MONTEREY  COUNTY. 


Newspapers  of  Monterey. 

THE  following  article  was  written  by  the  editor  of  the  Mont- 
.,.,,  from  which  paper  *™ 

obtain  it:—  . 

A  p»»t  deal  has  been  said  about  the  newspapera  of  una 
county,  the  first  ones  eatabliebed,  we  mean.     HavinR  1 1 
matcly  connected  with  them  for  the  moat  part  of  the  past 
eleven  years,  we  wdl  attempt  to  give  their  history. 

THE    PIBST   NEWSPAPER. 

The  first  paper  published  in  the  State  was  in  Monterey-the 
Califomian-by  Walter  Colton.  in  IMG.    It  lived  but  a  few 
and   was  removed  to  San  Francisco,  and    its   name 
.vhich  is  yet  running  as  we  all 


years 

changed  to  Alto.  California. 

Next  came  the  Pacific  Sentinel,  by  J  McElroy,  in 


know. 
1855 


6  afterwards  (in  185G)  removed  to  Santa  Cruz,  where  it 
gravitated  into  the  Santa  Orua  SmtM.  Then  the  Monterey 
Gazelle.  Then  the  ItepuUican,  by  Mr.  Huff,  who  gave  up  the 
paper  in  1871,  and  died  in  Los  Angeles  a  few  years  after. 

In  180G  or  '67  the  Monterey  Democrat  was  started  by  a  .joint 
stock  association,  with  Rasey  Biven  as  editor.  It  was  afterwards 
purchased  by  J.  W.  Leigh,  its  present  editor  and  owner,  who, 
in  1872  removed  it  to  Salinas  City.  In  March,  1869,  the 
irgm  was  started  at  Castroville.  In  18G8  J.  S.  Brittam 
started  the  Salinas  Standard,  which  was  the  first  paper  in 
Salinas  City.  In  1870  he  sold  it  to  Jesse  D.  Carr  and  E.  M. 
Heading,  the  latter  being  its  editor.  They,  in  1871,  transferred 
it  to  Harry  V.  Morehouse,  who,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  removed 
it  to  Santa  Rita,  where  it  run  but  a  short  time  under  the  cog- 
nomen of  the  Neiv  Republic  Journal,  half  of  it  being  printed 
Morehouse  left  it  for  the  more  con- 
and  J.  M.  Soto  conducted  it 


to  1876  by  W.J.  Hill  the  present  owner  and  editor  After 
he  duntv  seat  was  taken  away  f, Monterey,  he    anetant 

;,;:iisea"ha,.no,1ewWerunti1«he(:n,,f,S,weu 

,„„„.,,./.,.  wh,h  d,d  in 

,S;„'ls76  Wm  L.  LaRose  started  the  present  Carman, 
which  ha  continued  to  conduct  up  to  the  time .of  badeatti.  In 
May  1880,  the  paper  was  purchased  of  his  widow  by  the 
,,,;,„(  proprietors,  the  Monterey  Publishing  Company. 

The  Salinas  Democrat  is  the  oldest  living  paper  in  the  county. 

County  Statistics. 

We  gather  the  following  statistics,  says  the  Salinas  Mm 
from  Assessor  Carpenter's  report,  showing  the  quantity,  quality 
and  class  of  real  estate,  the  amount  of  improvements  on  each 
class  and  the  class  of  personal  property  in  the  county  0 
Monterey,  for  the  year  1879-80,  with  the  average  and  actual 
cash  value  of  each  kind  of  property.— 

Real  estate  other  than  city  or  town  lots. . .  84,655,576 


in  the  Spaniah  language. 

genial  vocation  of  school  teachinL 

He  afterwards  employed  Jose  Arzaga  (now  of  the 


awhile. 

Santa  Barbara  La  Gacela)  to  manage  the  concern. 

hard  death  for  want  of  experience  at  the  helm. 

SALINAS   CITY   INDEX. 


It  died  a 


Byerly 


In  the  spring  (we  think  March)  of  1872,  Melville 
threw  up  his  paper  at  HolUster,  brought  his  material  over  and 
started  the  present  Salinas  City  Index,  which  (and  we  make 
the  admission  freely)  has  been  the  leading  paper  of  the 
county  ever  since  the  first  day  it  was  issued.  It  took  that  rank 
and  has  jealously  maintained  it  for  nearly  a  decade.  It  was 
started  in  a  little  frame  tenant  building  adjoining  the  United 
States  (now  Central)  Hotel  on  the  north-where  Sheehy's  place 
of  business  now  is,  and  we  had  the  honor  of  working  off  the 
first  edition.  Bverly  ran  it  unfd  he  died,  in  1875,  when  his 
brother-in-law,  S.  M  Shearer,  present  County  School  Superin- 
tendent, took  charge,  and  conducted  it  until  it  was  purchased, 


Improvements  on  same  where  assessed  to  ^ 

sane-  owner 


445,613 
.820 


5,871,274 
1,233,998 


City  and  town  lots ■■• 

Improvements  on  same  where  assessed  to 

same  owner •  ■  ■ 

Improvements  on  all  property  assessed  to 

Others  than  owners  of  land ^,*m 

Actual  cash  value  of  all   descriptions  ot 

real  estate 

Value  of  personal  property t'fS?»I 

Total  value  of  all  property t,U>0,4<* 

There  are  762,963  acres  of    land  assessed   at  an   average 
value  of  S6.10  per  acre. 

DESCRIPTION   OF   PROPERTY   AND   VALUES. 
,  «  iB7TT,!(:radedaheen.  4560  (51  S1.50..S    6,840 

W  ;,-,,„  »...!  "th..-  >-l,i,:l.-  •■:>•■•»  J  "I".  <■;■'.* "',:-..■ „r,'417 

gjU-"* -M— ....  ■SjSEsAffiflaW::::::::  Sjg 

Libruiea....... J,  if,;,,,,,    II,  snito„a(i?  36.60..    .     70,280 


,3(ffiS10U0 

.W-ieiii  horses,  642(5)860..     oo,»2u| .. „^..«,  "™- •=  „-- 

Halt-l.recd  l.nr.  s.  3l3.,r.,  SI...    Iv.y.l  ...c.-clry  or  plate <.J™ 

>     >  .     mtn  /7„    il\r*  "111  1 1  Ml    I'  mint  .uri' • '  "'l""" 


Simimb.  horses,  2132  (>'  SIS-..  36.1.80  [h  urmtore 

SSai  SKJ a.sSOlinxture.ofsaloOM,  Mores, 

T„nr.'.u»l,l,re.lo..-.,s,  P-""  '"<"  I  ,™0  Musical  instruments,  21.7 

American  cows,  3030  6  S16. .  48.4K0J 


etc.     12,160 


(Bicai  lnsirunieuu:,,   .....   v^-. 
SI00 •     2J'70O 


4S.4SU:  CIUU -. ,     ■ 

Mixed  eo».,2545  @  *12 30,540  Poultry,  4567  Jo/.,  ts  S3 13,701 


Snaoii.li  cows,  075  (5   811 

Calves,  1315®  $3 

Stock  cattle,  11.454®  ?. 
Goats,  310  68  SI 


7,425 

4,015 

103,086 

340 


Fire-; 


2,810 


Umber..'.'.'.'.'.'... 80,0(10 


Machinery 


25,728 


Railroad  ro'liing  stock. 50,035 


TAXES  COLLECTED. 

The  total  amount  of  money  collected  for  taxes  in  the  year 
1880,  was  as  follows: — 

Assessor  $      3,676.88 

^Collector UO^i&M 

113,900  72 
State's  proportion 43,384.89 

County  property '^mm 

Balance  on  hand  in  treasury  January  1,  1881,  $97,929.08. 


MANY  SPRINGS  AVh  PUAS0R1  Ki  9 
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m    PAKAISO   SPIH 

The  ParaLso  Springs  water  b  fraud   I 
foritscurati-.  which 

"'    to"**™™    •'  O   Pacific  Railroad  in 

inty.     They  had  bean  Icoowi 
ierdsand  Indians foi  n^nnr- 

-n,  Zavala,  in  187*,  and  ham 
a  large  amount  of   i  ..,  ,(f  fi^^j^^ 

building       Ir  i.  now  quite  a  villa 
M.i  iu  healing  water 

tl"'  a*"**    ™   ■  i    approach   the 

and   "ii   arrival    vou  |  ,„  an 

entirely  different  atmosphere.  So  great  is  the  change  that  it 
b   pc  'i.'  d  I 

remarl  «W  liluated  in  a  small   valley 

"!"'llin     ■  l»;  main  ran-,:  of    mountain 

west  of  the  Salinaa  valley     This  little  valley  is  nun 

on  tin;  north,  sonth  and  weal  by  highhills,  which  completely 

Bhufc  "tH  the  harsh  winds  which  often  sweep  up  and  down  the 

great    valley. 

The  ipringH  are  situated  one  thousand  four  hundred  Feel 
above  the  bob  and  one  thousand  and  forty  feet  above  the  valley, 
anil  an',  therefore,  above  the  foga  that  envelope  the  valley  at 

times,     The   mornings  are  clear  ami  bright,  ami   the   I 

the  valley  below  look  like  a  sea  with  its  rolling  billows.  The 
situation  and  elevation  gives  the  clearest  and  purest  air,  mak- 
ing a  climate  very  desirable  for  a  change  from  the  cold  winds 
of  the  bay. 

The  buildings  about  the  springs  are  superior,  being  well  eon- 

Btruoted,  and  iln ttages  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  occupied  by 

families  or  single  persons.  The  hotel  building  lately  erected, 
has  good  rooms  on  the  upper  floor.  On  the  first  floor  is  the 
office,  bar  and  billiard  room.  There  is  also  an  established 
post-office  and  railroad  and  telegraph  communication  within  a 
half  hour's  distance.  From  the  verandas  of  the  hotel  and  cot- 
tages are  some  fine  views  of  the  Salinas  valley,  and  of  the 
Gabilan  range  of  mountains  beyond. 

Surrounding  and  near  the  hotel  are  twenty-rive  neatly  fin- 
ished one  and  tWO-story  cottages,  well  furnished  and  cheer- 
ful, from  eacli  of  which  a  beautiful  outlook  may  be  had  of  the 
grounds,  mountains  and  valley.  There  is  a  post-office,  express 
office  and  livery  stable  in  connection  with  the  hotel. 

The  baih-riumis  are  of  the  most  approved  construction,  and 
always  clean  and  in  good  order  for  a  hot  or  cold  sulphur  bath. 
There  are  springs  of  hot  and  cold  sulphur  water,  iron  and  soda. 
The  average  heat  of  the  hot  soda  spring  is  one  hundred  and 
seventeen  degrees,  of  the  sulphur  spring,  average  one  hun- 
dred and  twelve  degrees,  while  the  iron  spring  is  cold  water. 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  water,  by  A.  Ciehi,  S.  J., 
professor  ot*  chemistry  in  Sauta  Clara  College:  In  one  gallon  of 
water  were  found — 


■  i'aho-.  Brum* 

*Ia''  •  ignition,  ao-ealled 

organic  ma*r  •,•_•-,     grama 
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xoda.      This  sulphal  |  ruber's 

illy  as  a  cathai 
the  city  will  be  only  about 
from  San  Fi  tncisco,  an 

[n  the  u 

borhood  ■  ■  I  :.  in 

and  mountain  I  roul  B  hiog  in  I  ■■■ 

off     Tli--  range  for  bo  u>!  bii  I  j  mile  .  in 

in  i in--,  a  wild  ami  unozplored  region. 

Vision-scan  visit  the  niin-t  of  the  old  Soledad  Hi  ion  u 
they  may  ride  or  ramble  up  the  Beleso  cafion  and  ■  the 
wildest  of  scenery  and  explore  the  caves  cul  out  of  the 
sandstone  cliffs.    Clo  I  five  hundred 

feet  elevation,  and  a  zig-zag  !,ltl1  "P  ]U  sides  affords  frand 

< ■  ■.. -i.'i  ..■    for  a  morning  walk  ;  or  a  h<n    ,■  mm    I,  ■  „  ,   |  bj    ,  \„,  ,. 
unable    to    climb    its   steep  aides.      In    the    early      on ip    the 

in tain  sides  are  covered  with  a  mantle  of  flowers      Lbout 

the  grounds  of  the  springs  and  hill    ides  are   cattered  the  Cali 
fornia  oaks,  pros  oting  a  ben  itiful  appearance  in  the  l.oid^eapc, 
and  affording  a  c  •  'I  ihs  le  foi  s  quiet  hour. 

Elates  of  board  and  gu        >  ■  ■    ivi  oven    p     i 

ble  courl  The  table  is  supplio  I  with  every)  bin  <  required 

for  a  first   ;Ia     i  Th     grounds  produce  all  kinds  of  i 

tables,  and  small  fruit  in  abun  lance 

The  efficacy  of  the  water  is  established  as  being  thorough 
in   respect    to    rheumatism,    scrofulous    di  ordei  ,    dy  pep  ia, 
cutaneous   affections    of     every    kind,   and    numerous 
diseases. 

The  waters  being  a  powerful  appetizer,  conduct  i  to 
sleep,  and  so  thoroughly  ren  body  and  invigorates 

an  i  mental  that,  whether  from  man- 
ual labor,  mercantile  pu  ional  dutie  political  strife, 
or  fashionable  dissipation,  the  mini  and  bo  ly  hav.j  become 
weakencl  and  are  fast  verging  to  di  oi  two  months' 
quiet  res*,  at  these  springs,  with  a  generous  use  of  the  waters, 
will  so  build  up  the  entire  system,  tint  the  patient  can  return 
to  his  ordinary  routine  of  business  with  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  he  has  taken  a  new  lease  of  life. 
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FAVORABLE  SITUATION'  OF  SALINAS  CITY. 


The  Tassajara  Hot  Springs. 

About  forty -five  miles  from  Monterey.     There  are  here  some 
hot    mineral    springs— reported    to   be   very  effective 

lial  agente.     "All  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  barring  con- 
gumption,  may  hero  find  alleviation  or  cur,.-.     The  late  Dr  0  A. 
Canfield,  forwarded  sonic  of  the  water  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
ll and  it  was  reported  the  richest  spring 
nown  in  the  United  States.    Thirty-two  distinct  ingre- 
djenl      ..  i     found  therein.    The  water  reaches  the  surface  of 
■ , -tli  at  one  hondre  I  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Fahrenheit     But  those  springs  are  in  the  mountains, 
and  almost  inaccessible  except  by  a  trail  distance  forty  miles 
south  of  Monterej      4  new  road  over  the  mountains  to  Tassa- 
jara has  assisted  travel  to  those  springs,  ami  we  frequently  hear 
of  the  wonderful  sanitary  virtue  of  the  waters.     The  climate 
is  incomparable.    Those  springs  are  especially  valuable  in  kid- 
ney diseases  and  rheumatism,  which  often  yield  after  only  a 
brief  use  of  the  water. 


Slate's  Springs. 


THESE  springs  are  situated  on  the  coast  in  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  Monterey  county.  Mr.  I.  B.  Slate,  the  proprietor, 
says  that  they  never  have  any  frost  or  very  cold  weather.  There 
are  ab  iut  twenty  settlers  living  near  the  springs,  which  are 
reached  by  road  via  Monterey  and  the  Sur  rancho,  a  county 
road  having  been  made  as  far  as  the  Post  Rancho,  and  from 
thence  by  trail  about  twenty  miles.  Mr.  Slate  says  that  he 
located  the  springs  in  1870.  He  was  traveling  for  his  health, 
as  he  was  suffering  most  severely  from  dyspepsia,  and  had  come 
along  the  coast  from  San  Luis  Obispo,. and  on  arriving  at  the 
place  of  his  present  residence  he  stopped  to  rest  at  these  springs, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  realized  the  great  benefit  from  the  use 
of  the  water,  both  from  drinking  and  bathing.  Any  one 
who  knows  Mr.  Slate  now  -would  never  imagine  that  he  had 
ever  been  an  invalid  and  given  up  by  the  doctors.  The  waters 
of  these  springs  have  most  wonderful  curative  properties  in  all 
cases  of  indigestion,  dyspepsia  and  all  diseases  of  the  stomach. 

A   CEOTENABIAK   OF   MONTEREY. 

F.  M.  JolhT,  Census  Enumerator  in  the  San  Antonio  District, 
has,  it  is  believe  1,  found  the  oldest  person  in  the  State,  being  an 
Indian  named  Juan  Capistrano,  whose  age  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  years.  Being  interrogated  in  the  Indian  tongue, 
his  vernacular,  he  says  he  came  to  San  Antonio  about  the  time 
of  the  founding  of  that  mission,  one  hundred  and  seven  years 
a»o,  and  had  then  a  wife  and  two  children.  Having  been 
taught  Latin  by  the  priest,  he  was  a  singer  in  the  choir  there 
about  one  hundred  years  ago. — Democrat. 


Salinas,  the  County  Seat. 

Salinas  is  a  central  place  for  business  for  the  whole  valley, 
and  directly  on  the  line  of  the  great  southern  railroad. 

II,.  population  of  Salinas  oity,  by  censusof  1880,  ia  as  fol- 
lows: White  males,  978;  while  females,  782;  Chinos,,  males, 
97;  Chinese  femalee,5;   colored  persons,  8;  total,  1,885. 

Its  main  street  is  admirably  macadamized,  built  up  on  both 
sides  i"  fine  city  fashion,  while  the  whole  town  is  supplied  with 
gas  and  water.  It  has  all  those  facilities  for  the  arts,  sciences, 
conveniences,  and  benefits  expected  in  connection  with  such  a 
place.  Its  county  bail  linos,  churches,  schools,  hotels,  stores, 
shops  and  residences  cause  it  to  rank  among  the  first  of  its  size 
in  the  State.  The  town  is  embowered  in  trees  and  adorned 
with  pleasant  gardens  and  lovely  flowers.  The  aspect  of  the 
wholo  is  that  of  a  true,  enterprising,  progressive,  permanent 
American  city. 

FAVORABLY   LOCATED   FOR   BUSINESS. 

It  is  located  on  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  about  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  miles  from  San  Francisco,  ton  miles  from 
tide-water  at  Moss  Landing,  and  eighteen  miles  by  way  of 
railroad  from  the  harbor  of  Monterey.  From  Salinas  an 
immense  amount  of  grain,  mostly  wheat,  is  shipped  to  San 
Francisco.  The  white  Australian  variety  is  raised  almost 
exclusively  through  this  whole  region. 

The  plain  where  Salinas  now  stands  was  an  immense 
mustard  patch,  and  pasture  for  roving  bands  of  cattle.  No 
one  would  believe  it  would  produce  grain.  David  Jacks,  as 
late  as  1861,  offered  portions  of  the  Chualar  Ranch  at  $1.00 
per  acre,  without  purchasers. 

FIRST   HOTEL   IN   SALINAS. 

Half-way  House  was  built  in  1856  by  Deacon  Elias  Howe, 
who  had  purchased  it  from  Jacob  P.  Leese,  and  the  land  now 
called  "  Riker  Tract."  The  house  was  used  as  an  inn,  store  and 
meetinc-house  for  county  conventions  and  elections.  The 
house  and  lands  changed  hands  in  1865,  and  fell  to  the  lot  of 
A.  Tresony  for  S800.  This  was  the  first  building  erected  in 
what  Ls  now  Salinas.  It  stood,  until  lately,  at  corner  of  Gabi- 
lan  street  and  Lincoln  avenue,  when  it  was  moved  to  the 
north-eastern  part  of  the  town. 

FIRST   ATTEMPTS   AT   GRAIN   GROWING. 

The  Campbell  Brothers  tried  their  hand  at  grain  growing, 
having  found  water  at  the  first  attempt,  and  the  first  year 
made  enough  out  of  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  to  pay  their 
seven  years'  lease.  This  fact  established  the  fertility  of  the 
valley. 


SALIN'AS  AND  ITS  BUSINESS  III) 
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riBui  sui.l  is  uinu  vaixkt 

The  ( 'ooper  ranch  house  stood  near  the  Estroda  crowing,  and 
here  was  a  grist-mill  for  grinding  wheat  by  mule  power.  This 
mill  and  ranch  was  in  charge  of  Bill  Matthew,  aud  from  hav- 
ing charge  of  the  mill  the  native  I'alifornians  called  him  male- 
nera — the  miller.  This  mill  was  moved  from  near  the  river. 
"in  1853.  Not  enough  wheat  was  raiaed  then  t  i  mpp 
demand,  and  it  was  brought  from  Santa  Cnis  or  8oquel.  It 
inadc  sweet  bread — not  bolted  and  plenty  of  bran  in  it. 

SAUNAS   CITY    I. All!   OUT. 

A.  Bicker  at  this  time  became  the  fortunate  po 
the  doubting  Treaony  at  a  low  figure,  and  in  the  yeai  1867,  be 
and  lib  partner,  Jackson,  on  one  side  of  tl"  fence,  and  Eugene 
Sherwood  on  the  other,  laid  "'it   plan    I 
Salinas    City,  upon    portions    of    the  Sa.i-al    and    Nacional 
Ranchos. 

FIRST    BUSINESS    1101  SI 

No  sooner  was  the  project  of  a  village  itarted  than  new 
settlers  began  to  come  in  and  locate,  among  them  was  a  Mr 
Conklin,  who  claims  the  honor  of  renting  the  first  rtore, 
which  was  built  by  Raiker  &  Woods.  J.  Lacy  was  the  Si  ri 
blacksmith.  A.  droves  and  Mr.  Brannon  conducted  the  Brat 
saloon.  The  town  grew  rapidly;  and  within  two  years  the 
population  increased  to  six  hundred.  The  advent  of  the 
Southern  Pacilic  Railroad  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  town 
and  all  business  enterprises. 

ACT  OK    INCORPORATION. 


The  city  of  Salinas  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  the  Leg.sla- 
ture,  March  4. 1874,  and  the  following  persons  elected,  m:  J.  J- 
Harvey,  Mayor;  William  Vanderhurst,  J.  B.  Iverson.  Dr  luttlc. 
Burbeek  Hughes  and  _  NYilco.en.Counci.men.  »«-«-■ 
mined  to  lay  the  foundation  sure  for  a  substantial  city.  he 
macadamized  Main  street,  which  is  eighty-*™. .  fct  wide, 
and  made  asphaltum  sidewalks,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000. 

To-<lay  Salinas  City  is  a  prosperous  town,  w,th  good  hotels 
for  the  traveling  public,  business  houses  ;•»-» 
merchants,  and  private  residences  surrounded  by  trees  and 
gardens. 

CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,   AND  SOCIETIES. 

There  are  seven  churches,  including  Catholic,  Episcopal, 
MR  Church,  M.  E.  Church  South,  Presbyterian  Bapt^t, 
and  United  Presbyterian,  where  services  are  generally  maur- 

^^"anTLr^hing  pubiic  echoo,  envying 
several  teachers,  more  fully  noticed  elsewhere. 


There  are  numeron  ■  cret  and  benevolent  socie- 

ties, as  well  as  others  of  a  literary  character.     It   has  a  well 
organised  and  equipped  tire  .1,  ['aitiuent 

the  wriKi.r  siwspapibs. 

.     rat  was  established  about  1867,  and   is 
now  in  its  fourteenth  rolnnu     A-  it.  name  implies,  it »  an 

,  ,  .  tl  and 

fearle*  in  its  advocacy  of  matters  of  pnbuo  Interest     it  has. 
by  many  of  its  able  and  oft  repeated  art  i  h  to 

build  op  the  town  an  '    "■ 

Leigh. 
The  3aUni  i    nod  by  J.  W  nil.  -  editor  and 

i,      [i  jain  its  ninthyeai      I     I  jivanlnan 

imoog 
.,„    j  .„..,..■  .uno  into  puawarinn  of  tho 

present  proprietor. 

OAS  AND   WATEll-WOMS. 

Tho    water-works  is   a  private  enterprise;    and   water    is 

obtained  I "  foorwolls.1  whtohiatwo 

hundred  feet     Water  can  be   thrown  upon  tho  lop  of    tho 
highesl  hou  ■     There  are  twenty-two  hydrani    located  in  tho 

oor, itelimita.    Oas-wotta    i  '   apply  a  larger  town. 

Both  cost  $40,000. 

BUSINESS   DIIU 

The  following  business  directory  will  give  to  a  stranger  a 
good  idea  of  the  si/,-,  and  amount  of  business  transacted  at 
Salinas : — 


Dry  Goods  and  Cloth.no -Hole  fc  Co.,  99  Main  street 
MeyerTFriedlander,  wast  side  of  t  near  Oabuan. 

go), ,n  Bros™  corner  Main  and  Oabilan. 

CPNai ,Uin,  between  Oabuan  and  Ahaal. 

Grocer.es  and  Pkovi.sions.-J.  B.  Scott,  west  side  of  Ma.n. 
"  Oabilan  and  .... 

j  v  Hay  west  eide  of  Main,  between  Gabilan  and  Anaal 
C  A  Dayton,  west  side  of  Main  near  Ahsal. 
Geo  Warren,  west  side  of  Main  near  post-office. 
C  p  Nance, west  side  of  Main,  between  Oabilan  and  Ahsal. 
I   H    HcDoueall,  at  the  poJ-uffice.  , 

R.  Strell nauer.  east  side  of  Main  street,  between  Sausal  and 
Gabilan. 
Hotels -Abbott  House,  Harrison  &  Smith,  proprietor.,  west 
Me  of  Main  street,  between  Central  Avenue  and  Gabdaa 
Centra"  Hotel,  Jas.  Jeflery.  proprietor,  east  side Main  street. 
Kamond  Hotel.  M.  Tynan,  proprietor,  comer  San  Juan. 
Parai-o  Springs  Hotel,  Reeve  &  Fine,  proprietors. 
HaTdwickHolel.  Wm.  Nance,  proprietor.  Gonzales. 
Tidballs  Hotel,  T.  T.  Tidball,  propr.etor,  Jolon. 
Merchant  Ta.lors.-G.  Bobland.  Main  street.nearly  opposite 
H.'p.Bro'wn.wesTside  Main  street,  between  Gabilan  and 
Alisal. 
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RESOURCES  AND  PROPERTY  OF  CASTROVILLK. 


Books  and  Stationery —T    II    MI'    igall,  at  the  post-office. 
K  K.  Abbott.**  tii-  Eagle  Drag  Store. 
Lyon  Cohen,  under  tier  Abbott  Bouse 
Undertakers.— J.  K  White,  Gabilan  street. 
.1    I'  Stanley,  east  l.«:ween  Oabilan  ami 

Banaal. 

IRAPHBBS. — Eardley  ft  Van  Diveer.  east  side  of   Main, 
n-.il  and  Gabilan  sb 
Hemingway^  Gallery,  Gab 

S  ANt>  BaDDLBBT. — M    H  ]  le  of  Main  St. 

TOBaOOO  AND  CiOABS. — A.  Kautner,  west  side  Main  street 
Jax  II   Mel lougall,  at  th< 

BL.  Sti  ideol    •In    treet,  between  Sausal  and 

( labium 
Meat    Marki -is.     II    E    Abbott,  west   Bide   of    Main   street. 
K    and  C   0,  St  John,  west  Bide  of   Main  Btreet,  between 
Gabilan  ami  Alisal. 
Toys  and  Notions, — R.  Strellnauer,  east  side  of  Main  street, 
between  Gabilan  ami  Sausal 
Lyon  I  fehen,  under  the  Abbott  Souse, 
Flouring  Hills. — Empire  Wills,  Tobey  &  Hudson,  pToprio- 
tora,  Sausal  al  reel 
Standard  Mills.  Hudson  &  Holloway,  proprietors,  Alisal  St, 

Boot    and    Shoemaker. — G.    A.   Tolman,  east  side   of    Main 

street,  opposite  the  Abbott  House. 
Watches  and  .1  K\vi:i.i:  v     Harry   Heerdt,  in  Wells,  Fargo  & 

Co.'s  Express  office. 
Lager   Beer. — Salinas  Brewery,  Lurz  &  Meuke,  proprietors. 
Winks  and  Liquors. — R.  Strellnauer,  east  side  of  Main  street, 

bet  Gabilan  and  Sausal. 
Insurance  Agents, — W.  P.  L.  Winham,  Main  street. 

L.  H.  Garrigus,  Main  street.     J.  R.  Eardley,  Main  street. 
IIi.ai-ksmithing. — Tverson  Bros.,  Gabilan  street. 
J.  V.  Lacey,  Sausal  street. 
A.  Bullene,  corner  Main  ami  Alisal  streets. 

TeacheBS  OF  Music. — T.  R.  Davenport  with  J.  P.  Stanley. 

Will  J.  McCoy,  music  rooms  at  the  residence  of  Win.  Bur- 

beck,  corner  Riker  and  Archer  streets. 

Dentistry. — Dr.  G.  I)  Lemon,  Central  Hall  building,  Main  St. 

Drugs  and  Medicines.— Eagle  Drug  Store  E.  K.  Abbott, 

proprietor,  corner  Main  and  Gabilan  streets. 
Stoves,  Tinware,  etc. — Peter  Eitzert,  east  side  of  Main  street. 
Bread,  Pies,  Cakes,  etc. — Pioneer  Bakery,  E.  Rinehardt,  pro- 
prietor,   east  side   of  Main  street,  bet.  Gabilan  and  Alisal. 
Real  Estate  Agents. — W.  P.  L.  Winham,  J.  R.  Eardley  and 

L.  H.  Garrigus. 
Fresh  Fruits. — J.  F.  Hay,  R.  Strellnauer  and  Geo.  Warren. 
Livery  Stable. — Fashion  Stables,  Franks  &   Lean,  proprie- 
tors, Central  Hall  block,  Main  street. 
Lawyers— Webb  &  Wall,  Central  Hall  building.  Main  street. 
H.  V.  Morehouse,  west  side  of  Main  street,  uear  Gabilan. 
W.  M.  R.  Parker,  Wasson  building,  Main  street. 
F.  Sherwood,  Dean's  building,  Main  street. 
N.  A.  Dorn,  Court  House. 
R.  M.  F.  Soto.  Wasson  building,  Main  street. 
S.  F.  Gcil.  Riker's  building,  Main  street. 
Gregory  &  Shipsey,  west   side    of  Main   street,  between 

Gabilan  and  Central  Avenue. 
Dod<re  &  Clipperton,  Wasson  building,  Main  street. 
S.  L?  Cutter,  Riker's  building,  corner  Main  and  Gabilan  Sts. 
Physicians. — E.  K-  Abbott,  Eagle  Drug  Store. 
O.  S.  Trimmer,  west  side  of  Main  street. 
S.  M.  Archer,  Santa  Rita.     E.  S.  S.  Root,  Gonzales. 


Castroville. 


SKETCH   OF  THE  TOWN   AND   VICINITY— LOCAL   RESOURCES   AND 
PROSPECTS. 


BY   JOSEPH    MERBITT. 

An  intelligent  observer  wrote  as  follows,  after  a  brief  visit 
to  this  town:  "The  firel  introduction  to  Castroville,  which  is 
Situated  about  a  half  mile  from  the  railroad  depot,  isnotprepOS- 
sessing,  since  only  small  cottages,  scattered  here  and  there,  wildly, 
yet  in  abundance,  are  met  with;  but  upon  entering  it,  ono  can 

see  signs  of  life,  business  and  thrift,  and  can  forgot  the  Hist 
impressions  in  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  there  are substan- 
tial  stores  and  residences,  pretty  gardens  and  plenty  of  trees. 
And  then,  if  we  stand  in  the  handsome  plaza  in  front  of  the 
stately  Catholic  church-  in  the  east  the  Queen  of  Night  man- 
tling in  her  robes  of  filmy,  golden  mist  the  fading  forms  of 
the  Gabilan  mountains;  in  the  west  still  lingering  the  faintest 
rays  of  a  saffron  sunset — and  mark  the  mellowed  light  fall 
softlv  on  roof-tops,  or  pierce  in  fitful  filagree  the  cypress,  pines 
and  eucalypti,  the  tinkling  guitar  and  the  musical  moaning  of 
the  ocean  chanting  a  requiem  for  the  dying  day,  we  may  well 

"Lift  up  deep  eyes  from  dusty  waya  of  mart  and  money' 

And  call  Castroville  a  charming  little  town." 

CASTROVILLE   LOCATED. 

The  site  of  the  town  is  upon  the  Castro  grant,  known  as  the 
Bolsa  Nueva  y  Moro  Cojo  raneho.  The  town  was  founded 
early  in  1SG4- — thus  being  the  pioneer  town  of  the  Salinas 
valley — by  Juan  B.  Castro,  one  of  the  owners  of  the  ranch, 
ex-County  Treasurer  and  a  son  of  Don  Simeon  Castro,  a  Judge 
under  the  Mexican  rule  at  Monterey.  The  liberality  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  town  site  in  donating  lots  for  public  purposes, 
and  to  such  private  individuals  as  would  erect  substantial  resi- 
dences, has  done  much  towards  aiding  the  growth  of  the  town, 
which,  with  its  immediate  vicinity,  has  a  population  of  about 
one  thousand.  The  latter  donations  no  doubt  account,  to  a 
large  extent,  for  the  straggling  nature  of  its  outskirts.  The 
town  is  well  laid  out  in  blocks,  with  good,  wide  streets,  several 
of  which  have  avenues  of  well-grown  trees  along  them.  Most 
of  the  business  establishments  are  located  on  Merritt  street, 
which  lies  on  the  main  road  to  Moss  Landing.  Considering 
that  the  town  is  not  incorporated,  the  citizens  are  deserving  of 
great  credit  for  the  many  noticeable  improvements.  Private 
enterprise  has  reared  substantial  and  home-like  residences  in 
the  midst  of  pretty  gardens,  embowered  in  trees,  principally 
gum,  cypress,  pine,  pepper,  acacia,  and   nearly   all   kinds  of 
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fruit   ' 

taxation,  will 

ho  cxpcctwl  that  thi-  little  burgh  will  ml 

bit  '  behind  her  inlan  n**.  >n  municipal  im 

,,f  the  citizens  in  the  fatal*  of  the  town,  for  in  its  imi 

vi.init  . 

lands  o(  the  <  '  '**  Rit" 

Of  this  little  town  it  may  well  be 

"  N'mturc  mstai  l>«  hilt-  witli  raOlJS, 
It    i     : 

of  the  Urge  land-owners,  among  wl b     i  n 

Castro,  and  tho  Sanchez  and  Men 

their  land,  inl  i    nail  farm    and   building  to 

which  are  sold,  a rding  to  theii   losatioi I  q« 

price   ,. gh Mto  BOO  per  acre     The  land,  may  be 

,,:l    ified  into  the  rolling  upland   I 

, Utingofavarietj  of    .il    from  the  light,  eandy  for turn 
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but  with  apre, derance  of  tl limentary  and  adol 

ties     On  the  Castro  upl I- !    '       ' 

acre,  is  thirty  bushels,  and  of  barley  fifty  bushels,  though  one 

hundred  bushels  of  the  Utter  grain  have  been  raised  ".  some 

eases M field  of    wheats    reached    Ujhtj  bushel    ho« 

andthere     The  eastern  port! f  this  rancho.  b    sg  wooded 

and  well  sheltered,  is  used  ehiefiy  for  grazing,  datrymf 
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orchard  lands,  and  b S25  to  S100  for  far gUn.U 
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and  the  last  named  District  Clerk. 

:  :  |    AN„   BKSEVOLE. 

The  town   ha,  several  fraternal 

W   U    and  John  A  Mai loy,  Secretary     Sauna.  f*dge.N 
rOO-F.,A.H.I>o»gley.N    G.,  Hiram  Both.  V.  G,  J 
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THE  BOSTNESS  PLACES  OF  CASTROVILLE. 


>ry.  and  I    K    Broksw,  Tnawrer    CastroviUe 
,  ,   103   \  ..   r   \\    Loui.  Meyer,  M   W.J-  Merritt, 

No    U(.  ,    o.  O.T..L.B    Williams,*     '      ' 

-■•„i;„..  w  s  ■  """>  "  '"•-■,"''"' 

Phe  Odd  Fellows  have 
.bout  fifty  mber..own  theit   own   hall.  hav, 

liiion     The  lodge  of  Workn 

ivoalsoasmall m 

inwhich   theymeet.     Odd 
the  Workmen 
an<l  Good  Templars,  m  well  as  the  Odd  Fellow 

Theda ftl ganizationofoachofthoal i id 

Ms i».J»'y   '9.  I860;  Odd   Fellows", 

,,  23,1868     Workmen's,  May   28,    1879;   < Tem- 
plar's, May  24,  1877 

lilt   OLDEST  ODD    FELLOW. 

While  referring  to  local  fraternities  it.  may  be  appropriate  to 
raontion  ,li:l,  ,„„.  0f  the  oldest  men  in  membership  in  the 
,,„,,.,„,■  Odd  Fellows  is  a  resident  of  CastroviUe.  William 
l  ihilds  now  in  Ms  seventy-sixth  year.joined  the  Order  in  Bal- 
timore M,l „  in  1828-nfty-three  yearn  ago-and  was  a  cpn- 
tomp0rarj  in  the  lodge-room  with  Wildey  and  others  whose 
oames  ave  venerated  on  account  of  their  early  and  honored  con- 
nection  with  Odd  Fellowship  in  the  United  State,.  Judge 
Ohilda  has  probably  no  senior,  in  length  of  membership,  on  the 

Pacific  coast. 

The  professions  are  represented  by  John  Parker,  a  thoroughly 
educated  and  successful  physician  and  surgeon  ;  William 
ChUds,  Justice  of  the  Peace;  M.  R.  Merritt,  conveyancer  and 
Notary  Public. 

THE   CASTROVILLE   ARGUS. 


The  town  has  one  newspaper,  the  Argvs,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  March,  1869,  and  has  been  managed  by  the  pres- 
ent editor  and  proprietor,  Joseph  Merritt,  since  January  1, 1875. 

The  public  halls  are  Schmidt's  and  Cooper's.  Two  hotels, 
the  Overland  House,  kept  by  M.  King,  and  the  American  Hotel, 
John  Mills  proprietor,  together  with  the  CastroviUe  Restaurant, 
conducted  SI.  L.  de  Fraga.  eater  to  the  wants  of  the  traveling 

public. 

PRINCIPAL    BUSINESS   HOUSES. 

Amon»  the  leading  business  men  are  the  following:— 
Wood,  Dutchei  6  Co.,  J.  B.  H.  Cooper,  L.  B.  Keating  and 
Miller  &  Co.,  dealers  in  general  merchandise ;  Black  &  Son, 
proprietors  of  the  CastroviUe  Flouring  Mills;  A.  H.  Longley, 
tinsmith  and  dealer  in  stoves  and  hardware  ;  J.  E.  Watson  and 
1  W  Mitchell,  fruit  and  general  variety;  H.  D.  Grandpre  and 
ohn  Rairdon.  harnessmakers ;    C.   R.  Whitcher   and  E.   R. 


FW.b  I   K   Brokaw.wag .aker;    W  H.fJib 

,  ,,  \    Wn'ht   painter;  .u>lm  uar- 

son.  dealer  in  grain  and  Bour,    \    wrign  .  i 

tedr 1st;  Chas.Thiriet,watoh tor  and  jeweller;  J  H. 

m aPho,        >    > ""•""'",;,  \'"'"' 

^nbuilderand  Garcia&S and    M    M, ,ws 

I    I  i   livery  stable;  Enoch  &  Zimmerman, 

lb    Bartlej  "     '     «™ah'  '" 

H    Roth,  P.  Casey.  G.T asini.  Walter  Henry,  saloon- 

Th,  i kbuildin    in  which  W l,Dutcher«  Co.  carry  on 

their  extensive  genera rehandise  trade  is  the  st  impor- 

ouUdingin  the  town  proper,  it  we,  perchance,  except  the 

,   idc i  3   B   ll  Coopei  (the ECaptamJ.B. 

,;  C .r.ofearlj   pioneorfa I,  County  Supervisor  at  large 

I chant  carrying  on  business  in  the  brick  store  adjoin 

ingthatwe  have  just  mentioned.     In   Mr.  Cooper's  store  ,. 

1 M  Wells,  Fargo  &   Co.'s  express  office,  W.   H.  Gibson; 

agent  andJ.C  Forbes,  clerk.    The  Western  Union  Telegraph 

office   isin  W 1,  I iher  .v.  Co.'s  store,  T.  Wood  being  the 

manager,  and  Alex,  Patterson  the  operator. 

The  post-office  is  at  present  at  the  drug  store,  but  will  prob- 
ably be  removed  soon.T.  Wood  bavin-  recently  been  appointed 

poa uter     The  present  Postmaster  is  Israel  Johnson. 

W.  S.  Pierson  discharges  the  duties  of  station  agent  at  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  depot,  which  is  the  point  of  junc- 
tion  of  the  road  from  Monterey  and  that  from  Soledad  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  Chinese  have  their  quarters  in  town  and   are  quiet  and 
well-behaved.     They  find  employment  in  wood-chopping  dur- 
'  ing   the  winter  months  and  threshing   mustard   and  binding 
grain  in  summer. 

A    FINE    RESIDENCE. 

Henry  Maters  of  San  Francisco  has  a  fine  residence  deserv- 
ing of  notice.  It  may  almost  be  called  a  mansion,  so  elegant 
is  it  in  style.  It  is  placed  on  a  hill  a  short  distance  from 
town,  commanding  a  beautiful  view,  over  park-like  glades  and 
rolling  woodlands,  of  the  valley  and  bay.  The  gardens,  out- 
'  buildings  and  all  other  improvements  give  evidence  of  care 
and  taste.  Dairying  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  on  this 
farm  and  some  grain  is  grown. 


PUBLIC   READING-ROOM. 

The  town  has  a  public  reading-room,  opened  this  winter  by 
the  local  lodge  of  Good  Templars,  and  it  is  well  supplied  with 
books,  magazine  and  newspapers,  most  of  them  donated  by 
members  of  the  order  and  by  other  persons  who  have  thus 
shown  an  interest  in  the  success  of  an  institution  whose  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  education  and  good  morals  is  bound  to  be  felt 
|  in  the  community. 
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RAILROAD  AND  WATER  COMMUNICATION. 


i iv  and  J   M   Pomber;  Road 

Juin   B    '  m),  .1    |;  h 

[n  the  nesghborhi     I  there  ia  al-.j  a  Ui  *wamp 

oialinn  'if  whic 
in  tin    Q 

unproductive 

and    richest    lands  in   thi^   part   of  the  i 

Tli.-   reclamation  of  extensive  tracts  ,,f  swamp   and 
bpital  which  half  a  decade's   w.,rk 

would  beyond  question  del 

chosen. 

CHOICE    HUNTING    ami    PISUINO. 

Iii  the  ) i i 1 1  -.  ■  abundai I 

i. ,i.i nd  han   .  and   in    i  a  on   the    portsman  will  find  ol  ■ 

plenty  of  quail  and  doves.  The  sloughs  and  laki-s  in  tin- 
vicinity  abound  with  water-fowl  in  winter,  the  duck  lisl 
embracing  the  prized  canvas-back  and  mallard,  and  alio  teal, 
widgeon  and  other  varieties  English  mips  are  nol  ran 
either,  and,  though  geese  are  not  as  plentiful  as  when  this 
valley  was  more  sparsely  populated,  the  autumnal  haze  that 
Soats  over  shorn  fields  is  still  pierced  by  many  an  anscr'mi 
phalanx.  The  Bporl  of  hunting  is  here,  in  shorl  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  have  the  leisure  ami  energy  to  enjoy  it.  For 
fishing  the  favorite  reaorl  is  Mass  Landing,  where  people  from 
Salinas,  too,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  valley  frequently, 
,lniino  the  slimmer  months,  spend  a  day  picnicing  ami  surf-tish- 
ing.  It  may  he  well  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  catfish  and  other  varieties  previously  deposited  in 
the  Espinosa  lake,  near  town,  that  beautiful  sheet  of  water  was 
reccntk  stocked  with  land-locked  salmon. 

Tilt:   WATKR-COURSES. 

The  water  power,  taken  into  consideration  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  section,  is  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  capi- 
talists. The  Tambladera  slough,  connected  as  it  is  with  the 
principal  lagoons  of  the  valley,  and  having,  within  three  miles  of 
the  town,  a  natural  reservoir— the  Espinosa  lake-one  mile  or 
more  in  length  by  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  in  width,  with  ten 
to  fifty  feet  of  water,  is  a  continuously  flowing  stream  fifty  to 
one  hundred  feet  in  width,  with  a  depth  of  five  to  ten  feet  and 
a  fall  of  perhaps  twenty  feet,  producing  a  current  of  about 
four  miles  an  hour.  This  stream  approaches  within  two 
hundred  feet  of  the  town,  emptying,  about  a  mile  to  the  west 
into  the  Salinas  river,  and  could  be  profitably  utilized  for 
woolen  mills,  beet  sugar  factories,  and  paper-making.  Devoted 
to  these  industries  it  would  be  a  veritable  stream  of  Pactolus, 
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throughout    the   univ<  i  i    in   fa< '.  bavi  ■  ■  me  d 

greater  commercial  imj  irtano  <  ban  1 1        inland,  tho  future  of 

a  town  located  only  two  am]  a  half  milee  1 1 
point  (Mos*  Landing);  at  th  point  ol  junction  ol  the  railruodH 
from  Soledad  and  the  porl  of  Monterey  tu  Ban  Francisco; 
within  easy  approach  of  a  third  port,  Santa  Cruz,  over  a  nar- 
row gauge  load  only  ten  miles  distant,  which,  although  badly 
damaged  during  the  winter,  will  won  be  again  in  repair,  with 
the  possibility  of  exchange  for  a  broad-gauge  road  ,  and  bad  ed 
by  one  of  the  meet  extensive  and  fertile  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  State,  cannot  be  anything  but  a  bright  one 

A  few  distances  (by  T&il)  arc  here  given,  in   mill       From 

Castroville  t«  San  Francisco,   109.7;  to  San  Jose,  50.7 J  U> 

Gilroy.  29.4;  to  Pajaro,  10.3;  to  Monterey,    16.4  ;  to  Salinas, 

7.9;  to  Chualar.  18.8;  to  Gonzales,  24.8;  to  Soledad,  33 I     I 

From  Castroville  to  Monterey,  Salinai  or  Watson ville  'PajaroJ, 

!   75  cents  ;  to  San  FrancUco.  $4.73  with  a  slight  reduction  if  a 

j   round  trip  ticket  be  taken.     Passenger*  from  San  Francisco  to 

!   this  place,  with  hand-baggage  only,  usually  buy  tickets    for 

Monterey,  price  $3.50.  and  leaving  the  cars  at  Castroville,  save 

$1.25.     The  fare  to  Monterey  is  lower  than  to  Castroville,  from 

San  Francisco,  owing  to  steamship  competition  and  to  the  fact 

that  the  railroad  company  desires  to  encourage   travel  in  the 

direction  of  its  sea-side  caravansary,  the  Hotel  del  Monte, 
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MOSS  LANDING   AS  A   SHIPPING    POINT. 


andy  beach  at  bathera 

an«l  affords  a  splendid  drive  for  many  miles  around  tin 
Monterey,  so  thai  the  towna-p  op 

home  for  sea-side  enjoyments;  and  on  the  whole,  such  are  the 
advantage!  "f  soil,  climate  and  ship]  which  '  lastro- 

ville  possesses,  that  her  citizens  have  only  to  renxember  that 


"  I'rogreoa  ooly  layt  the  tlui 
Not  Ihi  liv  mm,  on  r.i. 

To  grasp  the  i  this  favored  region. 

Although  ( taatroville,  owing  to  the  humidity  of  its  surround- 
ings, can  do  with  less  ruin  than  other  portions  of  the  Salinas 
vall.-y,    now    and    then    then     is    partial   failure    of    crop 
and    busim  e    of    all   kin. Is    i     consequent}    affected.      The 
idea    is    gaining    ground    that    there    must    be   a   thorough 
in    tin     fai ming    »ystcm ;    irrigation    must    be    in- 
troduced   to    counteract     tho    chances    and    effects    of   dry 
In    this   district   this  can   be   done  without   a   verj 
greal    expenditure,  owing  to  the  before-mentioned  supply  of 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley  a  scheme  has  for  some 
time  been   under  consideration  for  the  irrigation  of"  an  area 
amounting  to  admit,  twenty  thousand   acres.     The  visit  of  Mr. 
J.  D.  Schuyler,  Assistant  State  Engineer,  to  this  county,  in 
connection  with  the  irrigation  question,  will,  it  is  believed,  be 
fruitful  of  good  results. 

It  is  also  very  desirable  that  ranches  be  move  gener- 
ally subdivided  into  farms,  owned  by  those  who  till 
them,  ami  that  there  should  be  a  greater  diversity  of  agri- 
culture and  increased  attention  in  regard  to  pi-eserv- 
ing  the  quality  of  land.  The  present  methods  must  yield 
to  better,  under  which  the  soil,  instead  of  being  im- 
poverished and  drained  of  the  same  ingredients  year  after 
year,  will  be  rested  and  benefited  by  the  alternation  of  grains 
and  other  crops.  To  the  system  of  tenancy  now  prevailing  are 
due,  in  great  part,  the  unfavorable  conditions  and  undoubtedly 
retrogressive  effects  to  which  reference  is  made,  nor  can  lasting 
improvement  come  to  the  community  until  this  system  of 
yearly  leaseholds  is  modified  or  abolished. 


Moss  Landing. 

A  FEW  words  now  concerning  Moss  Landing,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  shipping  points  in  the  county.  This  land- 
ing was  established  in  1S66  by  Captain  Charles  Moss,  now  res- 
ident in  San  Francisco,  but  is  now  owned  by  the  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company.  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salinas  river 
and  Moro  Cojo  and  Elkhorn  sloughs,  or  tidal  rivers,  it  stands 
parti v  on   the  wide-extended   city   lands    of  Monterey — the 


steamship  company  deriving  it-  tit!.-  from  Mr  David  Jacks, 
who  purchased  those  lands  some  yean  ago  and  partlj  on  the 
Castro  Grant,  and  is  distant  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Castrovill. ,  with  which  it  Is  connected  by  a  good  road.  The 
landing  proper  runs  out  about  a  hundred  \  ards  into  the  Hay  of 
Monterey  snd  is  ipproachabt  at  all  times  -  cceptduring  the 
occurring    tempestuous    weather,     The    several  largo 

ware! sea  are  capable  of  containing  about   15,000  tons  of 

grain,  and  the  general  air  of  business  about  the  place  gives  it 
quite  an  important  appearance.  In  connection  with  it  are  the 
Gibson  Landing  on  the  Salinas  river  and  the  U  atsonville  band- 
ing on  the  Elkhorn  Blough,  adding  about  6,000  tons  to  the 
storage  capacity.  The  Btern-whoel  steamer  Ftwptero,  drawing 
about  three  feet  of  water,  and  of  one  hundred  tons  reg- 
ister, was  brought  from  the  San  Francisco  and  Petaluma  lino 
to  run  between  Moss  and   the  other  landings,  and  for  along 

I ■    erved  as  a  Eeeder  of  the  grain  steamers  running  to  San 

Francisco.  Grain  at  the  "Watsonville  banding,  for  example, 
was  loaded  in  sacks  upon  eight  cars  of  a  capacity  of  ten  tons 
each,  and  these  were  run  upon  two  linos  of  track  laid  upon  the 
steamer's  deck  and  terminating  in  a  turn-table,  and  discharged, 
upon  the  boat's  arrival  at  the  Moss  Landing  wharf,  directly 
into  the  holds  of  the  ocean  steamers,  This  mode  has,  however, 
recently  been  discontinued,  and  instead  of  the  steamer  Vaquwo, 
lighters  are  now  employed.  The  change  is  an  economical  one, 
while  answering  even  reuuircineiit.  A  steamer  makes  two 
n-gular  trips  a  week  li.-tweeii  San  Francisco  and  Moss  Land- 
ing, but  sometimes  extra  steamers  are  put  on  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  shippers.  The  quantity  of  grain,  potatoes  ami  beans 
handled  at  Moss  Landing  each  year  must,  we  think,  exceed 
10,000  tons.  Mr.  S.N.  Laughlin  is  the  resident  agent  at  Moss 
Landing  and  Mr.  M.  A.  Hudson  the  agent  at  the  Watsonville 
Landing. 

Moss  Landing  has  always  been  well  patronized  by  the 
farmers  of  the  valley,  many  of  whom  live  at  a  long  distance, 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country  tributary  to  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railroad.  The  rate  of  freight  on  gram  for  the  season 
of  1880-81,  including  wharfage,  loading  and  weighing,  is 
■  $3.25  per  ton,  with  50  cents  additional  per  ton  when  stored, 
I  or  not  to  exceed  $3.75  for  storage  for  the  season,  weigh- 
ing, wharfage,  loading  and  freight.  When  a  steamer  has  a 
load  for  delivery  at  any  warehouse  in  San  Francisco,  or  at 
Oakland  wharf,  or  alongside  of  ship,  it  is  so  delivered  without 
extra  charge,  provided  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water 
and  good  dispatch  can  be  had.  The  grain  freight  rate  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  to  San  Francisco  is  $3.25; 
storage  for  the  season  here,  Si. 25;  if  weighed  out.  25  cents 
additional;  total  freight  and  storage,  S4.75  per  ton,  against 
S3.75  at  Moss  Landing.  The  freight  by  rail  to  Oakland  wharf, 
exclusive  of  storage,  is  S3.50,  and  to  San  Jose,  also  exclusive  of 
storage,  S2.50  per  ton,  the  rates  to  San  Francisco,  Oakland 
wharf  and  San  Jose  being  for  car-load  lots  or  balances  of  lots. 
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i  rn  with  »  fighter  o| 
down  one  hundred  torn  of  grain 

but    the  wmter   bain 
unload  -;1>  it  wiili  ti. 

on  their  ahonldi  until  thewharfwas 

i  i.i  load  ti.-  -■ 
It  has  been  aid  in  refer  m  I  inding,  that  it  could, 

,i  |,     than  n  tithe  "f  the  cod  ol  Wilmington  harbor,  be  tamed 
into  a  dock   barboi      I'  "ill    probably  be  tin-  terrain 
narrow-gauge  railroad  running  up  the  valley  to  oorop 
the  Southern  Padfii       I  'P  ''"'  Tembla- 

dura  slough  from  Una  landing  u  also  within  the 
cose  the  building  of  a  railroad   is   not  and  the 

extension  through  I ' 

Booth  Paoiflo  Ooaat  Railroad  ■   b«  long  delayed     The 

f   railroad  building   in   this   vallej    has   in   truth  onlj 
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Village  of  Santa  Rita. 
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Abodt  three  miles  northward  from   Salinas   C5ty,  in  this 

county.em need  in  the  bosom  of  a  little  hollow  of  undulating 

prairieorplainof  unsurpassed  fertilitj  and  natural  beat. 

the  hamlet  of  Santa  Rita,  It  is  a  villa  of  some  twohundr,  dorso 

inhabitants,  mostly  of  Spanish  descent,  who  live  from  year  to 

year  in  that  dreamy,  idle,  and  ideal  eristenc haractenstic 

of  the  race     Itisa  platted  town  (so  the  county d 

ami  was  laid  out  and  dedicated  to  public  use  by  Don  J.  M, 
Soto,  the  owner  of  the  grand    Rancho   Santa   Rita,  in    the 
year  1867.     Originally,  it  was  intended  to  be  the  chief  town 
of  the  Salinas  valley-lovely  in  location,  and  healthful  in  its 
atmosphere  and  surroundings.     But  the  cupidity  of  man,  the 
avarice  of  capital,  and  the  consettuent  march  of  events-part.c- 
ularly  of  railroad  extension  of  the  line  of  the  Southern  Pac.fic 
-decreed  that  Salinas  City  should  be  the  town  of  the  valley. 
where  "  a  little  empire  should  hold  its  sway."    And  so.  while 
U„  latter  has  grown  and  expanded  into  a  pretty  town 
four    thousand    inhabitants,  with    tine   hotels,   paved    streets, 
asphalt,,,,,  walks,  large  stores,  printing  offices,  fine  residences 
and  cony   cottages,  embowered  among  trees,  and  shrubs,  and 
flowera-the  evidenced  opulence,  taste  and  contentnient-tbe 
hamlet  of  Santa  Rita  still   stands,  as  of  yore,  untarnished  m 
reputation,  unimproved  by  the  band  of   time,  honored  still  u. 
its  little  local  memories,  and  now  mainly  interestmg  in  the 
history  of  that  which  I  now  purpose  to  give. 
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| 
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particularly  in  in  estnblishm 
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I    hi 
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indwoll 
furnished    foi  thi  i  ll"'  indigent 
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,1 igh  oi  loiterings  in  a  co itj 


THE  (X>US1  I 

But  such  is  the  fact  in  this  in  tance.  i  con 

.',-,.  ..I   dm  '  ■•    n 

ward  of  twelvebeds,a  dining-room     tabU  it 

■""I 

.     . 

:  i  Uu   ■    i  iml 
„,.,  reading-room,  which  is  everAiraiahed  with  the  nev,  ps 

lagasinee    of      the     day        Verandas     urn 
around  the  house,  and  upon   them,  at  either  story,  p 
flowers  and  shrubs  exhale  their  The 

oftei  buildings,  five  in  number,  are  well  provided  i I  for, 

and  appropriated  to  the  treatment  of    |  ■  • 
sitv  inav  require. 

The  building  devoted  to  female  use  eon  ■  pmg 

apartments,  air  as  well  furnished  as  any  good  hotel.  They  are 
far  better  than  any  usually  furnished  hospital  pati  at  even 
in  a  purelv  private  hospital,  where  heavy  charges  are  made 

for  the  benefit-  COnfel  -     and  comfortably  fun,,  bed 

parlor,  with  a  good  fire-place,  walls  adorned  with  pictun 
paintings,  also  forms  a  part  of  its  accomodations.     It  faces 
upon  a  broad  porch,  which  overlooks  a  nice  plot  of  ground  laid 
off  in  walks  and    intersticcd    with  trees,  shrubs,   vines,    and 
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which  ■  lh«  pivfleg.  of  all.    A  verand.  «  <<■><«■ 

:1V  wau'''  "'" 
■ ,jrl''- 

Sorroimding  the  h«piul   ground,  and   lining  the   walk, 

which    «  '" fl'W'V 

,»ndpr.ttyvei  LustniUan  gum,  the  M 

'  the  acacia.     Monndsoi 

fotbei   Earth  and  '    and  ... 

v.  delight  tl„. 

the   beholder.     A   neat  structure   in  tho  rear  oi    the 

„      proper.U  furnished  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  one 

nut;   enjoy   ah 6  the   luxury  of  a  Hammam   bath. 

Much  of  the  ground  in  the  interval  spaces  of  trees  and  shrubs 
I  constantly  utilised  ...  the  growing  of  vegetables  of  every 
kind  such  as  spinach,  cauliflower,  sweet-corn,  beans,  peas,  rad- 
ges lettuce,  ami  anything"  and  everything,  ...  fact,  that  will 
-row  is  grown  and  dispensed  with  a  prudent,  even  lavish 
hand,  to  the  unfortunates  of  this  abode  More  than  this,  the 
ou(  li()e  lota  abound  with  ducks,  the  coops  with  fowl,  while  the 
rtables  have  numerous  dove-cots  filled  with  pigeons  and  doves, 
so  tame  that  they  come  at  call  and  reed  out  of  the  hand. 

No  necessity,  ho  comfort,  no  delicacy  that  can  be  had  to  suit 
bhe  over-changing  appetite  and  whin,  of  the  sick  or  convales- 
cent, but  that  is  furnished  if  the  wish  be  suggested.  Olten- 
times,  ...  these  past  years,  when  the  writer  of  this  has  been 
stopping  as  a  guest  at  the  pleasant  and  hospitable  home  of  the 
DUbjOCt  of  this  sketch,  he  has,  at  mom  and  eve,  walked  through 
these  hospital  grounds,  conversed  with  the  patients  as  they 
reclined  it.  chairs,  or  on  benches,  or  strolled  along  the  walks 
therein,  and  felt  how  fortunate  it  was  to  unforturiafehumanity 
to  have  such  an  opportunity  to  obtain  relief,  to  be  harbored  as 
if  a  friend,  and  if,  alas!  King  Death  should  come,  then  to  be 
interred  as  a  Christian,  under  the  solemn  rites  and  ritual  of  the 

Christian  church. 

Pardon  the  digression;  but  while  memory  lives,  the  writer 
will  never  forget  one  time  when  a  poor,  sick  stranger  came  to 
the  hospital,  only  to  linger  a  little  while,  and  then  to  die. 
Death  came  one  bright  and  beautiful  Sunday  morning.  No 
one  in  the  hospital  was  able  to  assist  in  digging  the  grave,  nor 
could,  just  at  that  time,  any  one  be  found  to  do  the  work  save 
one-a  Charlie  Thompson.  So  on  that  beautiful  morn  in  spring, 
Dr.  Archer,  Thompson  and  oursclf  dug  the  grave,  formed  the 
funeral  cortege,  and  in  silence  and  with  a  prayer  read  from  the 
Ritual,  consigned  "dust  to  dust."  Ah!  well  was  it  ordained 
by  God  that  Sunday  should  be  a  day  of  rest.  There  is  on  that 
day  a  sense  of  holy  repose,  of  holy  duty,  that  fills  the  brain 
and  swells  the  heart  with  pure  emotions,  and  the  innate  religion 
of  the  soul  (and  is  there  not  such  ?)  springs  up  within  us,  and 
we  feel  happy  under  the  influence  of  its  benign  and  hallowed 
calm.  So  felt  we  three  that  blessed  day,  and  we  can  but  think 
and  say  with  the  poet — 


••s»~t  J»v.  •»  p«™-  •»  c,lm'  "  ''"*'"• 
,1  „|  tin  Butb  •"•!  sty" 
,  that  unfortunate  as  he  may  many  another,  and  all  .t 

1.*  through  -weal  or  woe  "secure  a  "peaceful _rest. 

^w.  have  !«  »  private  hosp.tal.  the  county 

IU   ' 'Ut°,     ' 

•  so  for  the  past  si,  years  it  has  I n  a   Wekome 

d    | '  »li^  whether    r paused    by 

privat public  f la,  or  not  at  all     Within  that  t » there 

tea,  within  Its  walls,  more  than  one   thousand  persons 
„  patients,  and  only  nineteen  of  thai   great  number  have 

g ■  from  its  confines 

.. •!■„  that  bourne  «  benoa  to  tnvalu  ntoro-' 

To  show  that  the  statements  above  made  are  uol  exagger 
ated  I  close  the  account  of  the  Hospital  by  quoting  that  por- 
tion of  the  Grand  Jury  Report  of  Monterey  county  relating  to 
this  institution. 

GRAND  JUKY   SEPORT  ON    HOSPITAL. 


Following  is  the  report  of  the  Grand  Jury  for  the  December 
(and  last  I  term  of  the  County  Court  :— 

To  The  Hon.  Wit  H.  Webb,  County  Jui.uk- Sir : 
We,  the  Grand  Jury,  impaneled  at  the  December  term  of  said 
Court,  A.  D.  1870,  hereby  present  the  following  report  of  our 
proceedings : 

We  have  examined  carefully  the  condition  of  the  County 
Hospital  and  are  compelled  to  report  most  favorably  of  that 
institution.     The  patients   arc  well  housed  and  well  fed  ;  far 
better  than  is  usual  in  such  establishments.     The  bedding  is 
clean  and  ample,  and  the  sanitary  condition  surrounding  the 
patients  could  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  improved.     In  short,  the 
inmates  of  the  county  hospital  have  every  comfort  afforded 
them  that  could  possibly  be  expected.     They  express  them- 
selves unanimously  and  unreservedly  as  satisfied,  stating  that 
they  have  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  their  condition. 
They  speak  in  glowing  terms  of  the  kindness  and  attention 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  county  physician,  Dr.  S.  M.  Archer, 
none  but  the  best  feeling  being  expressed  by  the  unfortunate 
inmates  of  this  institution.     The  Doctor  is  in  earnest  about  his 
labors,  and  devotes  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  and  energy 
to  securing  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  those  committed  to 
his  care.     Having  examined  all  the  inmates  of  the  hospital,  as 
to  their  physical  condition,  we  found  them,  without  exception, 
suffering  from  disease  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disable  them  from 
making  their  own  support.     There  is  a  separate  house,  just 
completed,  which  is  devoted  to   the  exclusive  use   of  female 
patients.     This  department  has  ample  grounds,  and  the  house 
is  thoroughly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  Ls  used,  being 
supplied  with  every  convenience  necessary  to  the  comfort  of 
its  inmates.    Altogether  we  pronounce  the  performance  of  Dr. 
Archer  to  be  the  work  of  real  charity,  entirely  suited  to  its 
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II  prch  "  ion    ae  to  exterior  architecture  is  uniquely  built, 
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of  friends,  or,  perchance  the  more  earnest  "-""T^ 
lovers.     The  children,  too,  come  and  go.  swing,  and  plaj    th, 
little  gan.es  as  smilingly  as  innocence  can  make  pleasure. 

A  little,  circular,  turreted,  mosque-like  arbor,  in  winch  is  a 
row  of  rustic  seats,  connects  with  the  main  arbor.  In  the  cen 
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their  wants  and  treatment,  this  might  seem  an 
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Monterey,  the  Old  Capital. 

/fc^^^e^---^  k  Wb  have  elsewhere 

A  tli-.-    discovery  *>f    Monterey.     It 

B^K    of    Alta    California,    am!    IWtaia 
Htf  appoint' il    e 
*}Vui                          9E  Owing   to    tin-    -mall    amount    of 
^SsHawk^^^WpW^    available  agricultural  land  witliin 
ruw.ni'                                       circle  of  hills  surround- 
ing Monterey,  tbe  mission  was  soon  re ved  to  the   neigh- 

■  ;,;.     ol    i  armelo.     The  presidio,  or  military  estab- 
lishment, however,  etiU  remained  at  Monterey.     This  eon- 
,,  an  incli about  fchree  hundred  yards  square,  con- 
taining 'i  chapel,  Btoro  I sea,  offices,  residences  and  barracks 

for  the  soldiers.  It  waa  located  where  the  Catholic  church 
dow  Btands  A  rude  fort  waa  built  on  the  liill  overlooking  the 
bay,  and  armed  with  a  few  small  cannon.  Tlie.su  constituted 
the  nucleus  of  the  future  town. 

Calmly    the    years  drifted   away,  scarcely    causing  a  ripple 

upon  the  slowly  swelling  tide  of  progresa  Governor  suc- 
ceeded governor,  and  each  was  content  to  render  tribute  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Mexico,  while  the  fruitful  land  over  which  he  ruled 
maintained  him  in  luxurious  idleness.  In  1S22,  Mexico, 
becoming  tired  of  Spanish  rule,  established  herself  as  a  sepa- 
rate empire.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  important 
event,  Governor  Pablo  Vicente  de  Sola  summoned  a  council  of 
the  principal  military  officials  and  church  dignitaries  at  Mon- 
terey, and  formally  announced  the  action  of  their  mother 
countrv.  The  council  unanimously  decided  that  henceforth 
California  was  subject  to  Mexico  alone.  The  oaths  were 
changed  and  Sola  became  the  first  Mexican  governor,  or  more 
correctly,  "Political  Chief  of  tbe  Territory."  The  apathetic 
inhabitants  offered  no  resistance,  and  the  change  was  effected 
without  a  struggle. 

Monterey  was  the  capital  for  many  years,  and  many  of  the 
governors  under  Spanish,  Mexican,  and  American  rule  made 
their  homes  there. 

WRECK   OF  THE   NATALIA. 

The  harbor  of  Monterey  was  visited  about  this  time  by 
numerous  vessels,  which  realized  an  enormous  profit  by  trad- 
ing their  assorted  cargoes  for  hides. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  1S34,  Hijar,  Director  of  Coloni- 
zation, arrived  at  Monterey  on  the  brig  Natalia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  secularizing  the  missions.  The  Natalia,  which  was 
the  same  vessel  in  which  Napoleon  the  Great  made  his  memor- 
able escape  from  Elba,  was  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  a  storm 
and  totally  wrecked. 


bip  came  drifting  into  Monterey  bay  in  the  foggy 
„lv  inclement  night  in  September,  L884, 
to  escape  from  the  dangerso!  fte  storm  king  onteide.  The 
aDchor  w,  i    but  alas:   soon   thereafter  the   cable 

parted  and  astrong  flood  tide,  in  connection  with  a  vigorous 
norther,  carried  the  vessel  to  destruction  The  loss  of  the  brig 
attributed  to  extreme  carelessness  and  the  incompa 

,  thecaptain  The  wreck  is  securely  imbedded  in  the 
sand  near  the  wharf,  and  is  slowly  rotting  away.  A  hundred 
years  hence  probably  no!  a  vestige  of  it  will  be  found  remain- 
ing.  The  -hip  Lagodaot  Boston  was  there  al  the  timeand 
rode  out  the  gale  without  oven  dragging  her  anchor. 

Tin:  OLD  mission  OP  CABMELO, 

This  mission  is  next  to  tin-  oldest  in  the  State,  situated  about 
five  mik-s  south  of  Monterey,  and  was  built  by  Spanish  padres 
over  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  walls  are  fast  crumbling,  in 
fact,  one  lias  already  fallen,  and  the  whole  building  presents  a 
dilapidated  and  ruined  appearance.  The  only  really  destruc- 
tible thing  left  is  the  baptismal  font,  hewn  by  Indians  from  solid 
stone. 

The  yellow  grain  is  already  encroaching  on  the  very  entrance 
of  ( 'armelo  Mission,  and  not  three  hundred  feet  from  where  the 
fat  and  jolly  friars  taught  the  Scriptures  to  the  docile  Indians, 
is  a  thrifty  farm  and  a  farmer's  family,  with  a  large  brood  of 
little  ones.  They  run  wild  over  the  ground  where  repose, 
unmarked  by  headstones  or  cross,  the  bones  of  many  of  the  real 
argonauts  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  men  who  landed  on  the 
beautiful  beach  at  Monterey  and  settled  in  an  unknown  land 
before  the  Americans  thought  of  seceding  from  the  mother 
country. 

A    VISIT   TO    THE   RUIN8, 

As  you  sit  upon  one  of  the  fallen  roof-beams,  and  gaze  upon 
the  shattered  font,  the  broken-down  crosses,  the  ruined  altar, 
and  the  general  scene  of  devastation  and  desolation  around,  and 
remember  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important 
historical  monuments  of  California,  the  home  and  the  grave  of 
the  moral  hero  of  the  age,  the  true  pioneer  of  California  pro- 
gress— Junipero  Serra,  and  the  tomb  of  no  less  than  fifteen 
Governors  of  this  State,  a  painful  feeling  arises. 

Carmel  Mission  is  the  old  Westminister  Abbey  of  the  State, 
the  mausoleum  of  the  great  and  the  good,  and  the  nation 
rewards  the  services  of  the  past  by  giving  up  the  dust  of  the 
good  and  brave  to  the  guardianship  of  gophers  and  squirrels. 
Thorns  and  briars,  nettles  and  loathsome  weeds,  adorn  their 
graves.  A  few  short  years,  and  naught  will  remain  of  this 
holy  edifice  save  an  undistinguishable  mass  of  debris.  A  few 
i  more  years,  and  it  will  be  too  late — even  now  it  will  be  some- 
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wnaldifliciH  .uh.b.doo, 

nob*,, 

ii       -II 

,alinhoooroi 

I  it>-l  will.  I! 
md  mirth  »nd  feativity  are  the  ordi  r  of  Ihe  day 


IFKLl  on   DATS  01  IB1   " 


V 


Tli.-    land  *e  Carmel 

H^  Mi«««'   «•"-  fertili— d  bj  ■ 

$0    gtii'inn  "f    I' 

"£*.    advantages,  which  the  '■" 

(.fortl ulti 

(on  of  many  kin 

it  m    f,ml      ''  w*  "" ,1:'  ll ' 

I      ion  thai  thi  fii  tpotatoi    pom 
in  1826.    Tl 

^Br    t.»   til.-   natives  witlio'lt    limit.  end   "ii-v 

9r     so  improved    thai    opportunitt 

the    whalers,    which    made    a  regulai 
Bt0pping-plat I  Monterey,  .applied  the to- witl 

s^  «- r»r i^"' 

,   „eat  development    in   the  yeai    L82d,  when 

po    esse, O    B - I    ■**.«*    tl A-p.  two 

, ,   bM-.ta.1l and   calves.  11 ta*-    

" I I    oxen,  will rd «-    to   .  .••  «ta    - 

; ,Ld t«o, ■.*«■  --■■■  ■;::;!::  r 

bv  .  decree  of  the  Mexican  Cong. ,  was «* '  * 

"si: ufi •'■•i^''''",,!"'f':"ri;'y,,!:i;;:;; 

^rihTlTum    roveLon  them,  what  it  cannot  he 
jea,   now  that  inin  nas  u  designer, 

that  there  »  a  prevailing  slop  of 

ing  from  the  gro I**.' f-  -  > -^    ;  thc 

d»  chu.-ch.se '  ,%L  noble  boild- 

_  5haoeof  the  Syrian  MonntCarmel      II 

"AT HW.^,  often  in  ti.efonno^^-^^ 

ntea  the  habitations  of  the  fathom  and  then  ho u-fcd 

and  the  varions  workshops,  storo-h.ua- -^  ^ 


The  broad  bevj    fan  ""' 

,,,„, 

•Mb  • 

,„,....  tin.hichh, 

......  and    .I...- 

',f'"'  II       Iv 

...  .hell 

rewaahedl 

"CSS 

jni    i  JiriBtian  incidcnl   nas  h 

byBrel  Bar-,  aa  follows*- 


pi—.-*—*—-* 

Then  far  »w»y 
linked  hi.  •!«»  «»»'•■>  M  u<»>,«"»- 
TV  conU^  .h»P«r«l  to  to  "".£- 

Btptind  n  Ho— 

The  holy  rt»«-J  °"h«  Brotherhood. 

*•  ** i  ^.r^  S£-  a.  -*  <~. 

Drew  oe»r.  embrarel  it.  »" 

S.yi»g."0-J"        ,         ,., 
G„a»  »»«  H«th».  ft-  U  troly  Bal 

All  tbi.  ft.  H-ttei  — :  •»»  ->'"  ""*  -0" 
xtt,  J  F.th.r.  U-.hrf  ft.  VrrfT  *-— 

Then  covered  o  a  ^^ 

Wift  ft.U.  -4  Pft^th.  cro»  ft*  -*-  bo"- 
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TBI   OLD   '  V9TOM    H 

Aco:  the  foundation,  or  rather  the  cen- 

tral j-  laid  when  the  flag  of 

-  .-r  rp[wr  California,  and  after  lying  for 
yearn  in  that  state,  the  walla  were  raised  under  Mexican  role, 
and  a  tiled  roof  pat  oTer  the  central  part.  At  the  end  were 
built  two  small  towers,  shingled  over,  though  one  of  them  was 
1  until  )N4*  5.  In  the  Mexican  time  the  Cus- 
tom 1 1  <  i  <oidd  boast  a  boat  and  crew;  but  now  Uncle  Sam 
oi    in  the  third  harbor  of  California, 

h  it  is  tl nly  port  where  m    lay  in  safety 

during  wuth  reen  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego. 

In  early  days il  used  to  support  four  Custom   Hi  mis.;  officers, 
for  Uonterey  was  the  port  where  the  duties  were  paid  by  ves- 
sels trading   with   the   Mexican   department  or   territory  of 
Upper  <  lalifornia. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1844  the  <  lustora  Souse,  or  central  part 

of  it,  was  tin 1  into  a  bait-room  by  the  officers  of  the  U.  S. 

frigate  Savownoh,  then  lying  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  The 
Savwtmaft  was  commanded  at  that  time  by  Capt,  Armstrong 
— not  a  bao1  kind  of  a  man,  but  to  i  fond  of  the  cats,  the  crew 
thought;  and  they  not  only  thought  so,  but  felt  them  occasion- 
ally when  applied  to  their  backs.  The  officers  and  citizens  of 
Monterey  had  given  lulls  i»l- f;iii.hin-n,-s  t<>  the  officers  of  the 
frigate,  and  in  return  they  gave  one  at  the  old  Custom  Souse 
before  the  frigate  left  It  was  quite  a  grand  affair,  and  lasted 
until  sunrise.  The  frigate's  band  of  music  was  in  attendance 
to  play,  and  the  crew  were  on  shore  all  night,  waiting  to  take 
the  officers  "ii  board.  While  the  officers  were  dancin"  with 
the  senoras  aud  senoritas  of  Monterey,  the  crew,  for  want  of 
better  amusement,  danced  with  the  grog  bottles;  and  when  it 
came  time  to  take  the  officers  on  board,  all  the  crew  were  drunk. 
This,  of  course,  was  wrong  and  contrary  to  the  discipline  of 
the  service.  Perhaps  the  sailors  thought  that,  as  the  officers 
were  drinking  wine  as  well  as  dancing  inside,  they  mi'dit 
ih  ink  aguardiente  outside;  but  as  Capt.  Armstrong  did  not 
view  it  in  that  light,  he  served  out  thirty  dozen  lashes  to  them 
with  the  cat-o'-nine-tails,  to  afford  them  a  little  more  light  on 
the  subject. 

FIRST    PUBLIC    LIBRARY. 

The  Monterey  Library   Association  was  organized  in  1S49,  i 

and  is  believed   to  be   the  first  public  library  established  in  i 

California.     The  greater  part  of  the  books  were  purchased  in  ' 

New  York,  and  consisted  of  American  and  Spanish  works,  and  I 

were  much  valued  at  that  time.     Milton  Little  was  president  of  ! 
this  association  in  1853. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Willey  in  his  "Thirty  Years  in  California,"  says:  ; 
"  Before  I  got  to  be  too  busy  otherwise,  I  proposed  the  plan  of 

a  library   to  the  people.     They  entered   into  it  heartily,  and  J 


subscribed  at  one-  some  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  with  which  to 

buy  books      I  had  :i  good  supply  of  New  York  publishers'  cat- 

ttlong  with  me,  and  so.  with  the  assistance  of  others,  I 

111    n    very    Choice    list   of    books.      In  due  time  they  all 

came  in  good  order,  and  so  on   the   lisl   of   California  public 
that  in  .Monten-y  ranks  as  the  one  established  tii^st." 

nnsT  ALCALDE. 

Immediately  after  Sloat  took  possession  of  Monterey,  the 
people  accepted  the  change  with  characteristic  resignation,  and 
Walter  Colton  was  appointed  the  first  Alcalde  under  the  new 

t'olton,  who  had  previously  been  chaplain  of  the  frigato 
i  'tni'jrr.i*,  held  the  office  of  Alcalde  for  three  years,  during  which 
time  he  figured  prominently  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  He 
wrote  a  work  calk"!  "  Three  Years  in  California,"  which  was 
in  the  nature  of  a  journal,  and  gave  an  excellent  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  people  and  of  proceedings  in  those  times. 

FIRST    NEWSPAPER    IN"    CALIFORNIA. 

In  connection  with  Scmple,  a  pioneer  from  Kentucky,  Wal- 
ter Colton  established  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  in 
California.  It  was  called  the  Galifomian,  and  made  its  first 
appearance  on  Saturday,  August  15,  1846.  It  was  printed 
on  paper  originally  intended  for  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes, 
and  was  a  little  larger  than  a  sheet  of  foolscap.  The  office,  was 
resurrected  from  the  remains  of  a  small  concern  formerly  used 
for  printing  Roman  Catholic  tracts  in  Spanish.  There  being 
no  W  in  the  Spanish  alphabet,  they  were  compelled  to  use  two 
V's  (thus,  VV)  wherever  a  W  occurred.  The  California^,,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  was  eagerly  welcomed,  and  soon  attained  quite 
a  circulation.  It  was  finally  merged  in  the  Alia  California, 
when  the  latter  paper  was  established  at  San  Francisco. 

Gen.  Sherman  says  the  press  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
having  been  captured  at  the  Custom  House,  and  first  used  for 
printing  official  blanks.     It  was  printed  in  Spanish  and  English. 

COLTON   HALL. 

To  Walter  Colton  belongs  the  honor  of  erecting  the  first 
building  of  importance  in  California.  It  was  intended  for  a 
town  hall  and  school-house.  In  this  building  the  Convention 
met  that  formed  the  first  Constitution  for  this  State. 

Monterey  was  there  represented  by  H.  W.  Halleck,  T.  0. 
Larkin,  C.  T.  Botts,  P.  Ord,  and  L.  Dent.  Although  this  Con- 
vention prepared  a  good  Constitution,  it  effectually  blighted 
the  future  of  Monterey  by  passing  a  resolution  to  remove  the 
capitol  to  San  Jose,  and  as  a  consequence  from  1849  to  1879, 
thirty  long  years,  Monterey  has  merely  existed. 
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I  I'ET. 

The  tir-t   jury  nmnnooad  in    California  was  itnpanclod  by 
Colton  1   1**<".      It  »-^  c 

Mexicans,  one-third  ' 
icann.    This  now  system  "f  trial  p  tly  satisfafttnry, 

a*  it  alt  .-rly  administrated 

mi    BILLUBD-TABLI 

In  tli.:  bar-room  "f  '1 Id  and  well-known   Washington 

Hotel,  unrounded  by  entiqn  I  in  the 

folds  <>f  anencient  cloth,  standi  the  pionee.   billiard-table  of 
tl„.  Golden  Btate     This  I 
in   1832,  was  sold  to  a  scion  of  English  aristocracy  in  I 

Bnallj    purcha  '"  ''"'  n"I'P.v 

golden  dayi  of  ,*0,andih  advent  herewi 

brated,  and  everybody  got  happy  on  the  festive  occasion.    The 

tab] - inalli   eboul   13 I 

pr.  erve  it  carefully.    Tt  is  an  excellent  table. 

THE   FIRST   PIANO. 

Another  Bacred  musical  mento  of  the  or, 

oua  attya  of  long  ago,  is  the  piano  which  wasps 

many  years..-"  1".    "„■  I"'"   l"'l'"hir  '""'  -'""'"""  "" 
Don  Jose  Abrego.    The  piano  was  manufactured  in  the  sub 
urbsof  London  in  1880,  and   was   used,  we   believe,  ...   the 
fenestra  before  the  foot-lights  of  a  popular  London  th. 
»1  occasions,  to  assist  in  contributing  to  tb 

.nany  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe      It  was, -, 

subsequently,   shipped   to  Monterey,  .....1  purchased  by  Don 
,(,,Ab,,,",.ta^l..-,anditisstillanexceUenttoned 

bstrument,  and  a  highly   prized   heirloom    of  the  remauung 
members  of  the  family. 

MosT.r.i:v  becouss  a  on, 

„v  ,„  Act  of  .be  1-^tnre.  passed  April I  30.  ,831.  the 
u.wn  was  duly  incorporated.  Philip  A.  Roach,  now  ...  Ban 
Hcisco.  who  was  then  Alcalde,  was  elee^the^Mayo^ 

,H.  administration  was  unmarked  by  any  .vente  worthy  o 

ZZ  ntion      He  was  succeeded  by  Gilbert  Murdock  of 

^ofCurtis&M«rdock,n>ercha.b,wh.w^fol.owed^ 

V     7  McDowell.      AH, Bb    McDowell  was. inly  ek*«ed 

May,.,  be  neve,-  served  as  such.  The  duties  of  the  ott.ee  .ere 
rfkeharoed  by  Charles  Herron. 

Mont-v  L  not  long  remain  a  city,  for  by  an  Act  approve. 

"^  L>.her  charter  was  amended  and  the  contro.  of 
municipal  affairs  vested  ir .aboard^hree^rustee. 


In  1*59  UK  town  found  h«r»',f  ''»>  H 
Want  nnrw.v   ...  ardat  to  m<- 

greeltr  porti  M.»v«.aner 

:   brought  the  tpnt.—  ...  flh.- 

i    charter  was  again  an  leh  »  manner 

0  an  attempt  el 

corporation  ie  made;  the  bill  p>  ho*  "•» 

le,  but 

me  manner  the  bill   • 

,  the  .l.-u.-l  n  :"'      ln 

l*7:t  t  the  ■   id  '  i  Ft  ■ p  ■•■■■  s  "  w" 

carried  through  both 

it  it  i  ""'  "'"' 

Mooterej  ilill  remainatind 


Uonl 

i    i      I...    pn 

,,i   anoth. .    from  1840 

., 
who  have  lines  iliatin 
themaslve       B 

old     ^^^  tm^^^^m^ 

.      ■  ,         r  i 

>v,„     T    She. "".I   PM    h""""^  "'"' 

C .tilly.and  '  '       ■ 

f    San  Di    ■    ■ 

j. ■" '\;',"' 

a,.  w«.  -   i       i    ■;•;;"■ 

U „„. dalliance  winch  inspired  B.     rd  Taylo,    fcwnto 

,Tm„„  ar„.y.  and  died  a  few   year,  ag 
sdatAntieUmiO^       I       ■ 

:U,ue,,„M,. ^ 

General  And«w».  then  a  Ideutemnt.who,  •  •»* 

etTtakingofMol 

Lofthemost  gallant  of  the  Fed«  ,,■.„,..  of  the 

^r^mLonersof.  ££ 

.  Lieutenant,  badly  wounded  at  Si  '  ""»'  ""«* 

heraLieutenant,nowreti,,-l..;.,r,.,    H,,,.^,-.    then 

L.-w.-.-r—ij      £££ 

ir.  who  left  Los  Angele,  with  Albert  Sydney  Johnson,  and 
J  killed  at  the  battle  of  Getty-burg;  General  E.  0.  C.  Ord. 
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thin  Captain;  Lieutenant  Hurray:  Maj..r  Ringgold,  ■ 
at  San  Francisco  wine  years  ago  "'v'  r 

to-bc-f  itenant  Derbj  nix"),  who  was 

known  as  -Squibob"  at  Monterey,  and  Captain  Kane,  the 
■•  Squab  i!  'of  the  "  gang,"  and  Ed  Bingham,  I  leneial  Taylor's 
orderly,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  iihol  in  a  fracas  on 
board  a  Panama  steamer. 

VIM 


picture,  an   importation,   re, "ting  th.   Oonrl    of    Heaven, 

hanging  jusf  under  the  choir      I i»  '    *»"»«   "»»whrt 

marred  bv  the  attitude  of  the  angelic  herald  resting  upon  the 

crownaof  twocherubs     But  fo.  toe*  ecstatic  expression,  one 

ants  were  being  trampled  bach 

lothe  Stygian  '        '         ' '"  ''x' 1,",'U 

ll!lturl,  ,    bj    truthfulness  and   individuality   oi 

,  i  „,,,,  a,,  holy  calm  of  exalted  lives. 


The  second  night  I  was  in  Monterey,  its  mellow-toned  old 

DtrilCt.n.  '"<         l|,,P     """,     »PPro" 

priate  time  to  vi  il  old  townaof  ruins     Tiled  tool     leca;  it 
pi  jectingand  wrrafc  I  eaves,  thowarm  cokn    >  cop 
ingsof  adobe  wall-  that  shut  in  the  narrov,  streets,  and  all  the 
,,, ,.,;,„  adjuncts  and  ii.Mu.vs  of  the  old  Spanish  architecture, 

gli redlikoan  intricate  sb  of  woven    silver   over   the 

town,     li    was  delightful   to  wander  here  on   American  soil 
where  a  hundred  years  ago  the  rapercilious   Dons  of  Spain 

lorded  il  at  their  own  Bweet  will.    An.l  the  hush  am uh 

,1 1  light  I. in  served  to  intonsify  the  feeling 

Walking  down  Alvarado  street,  lined  with   the  mossed  an.l 

ancient  buildings  of  the  Mexican  Occupation,  so tenanted 

now  by  bats  and  rats,  and  vocal  with  the  moaning  night  wind, 

1  ci presently  into  a  juiall,  irregular  area,  formerly  known 

as  the  Plaza  of  the  Fountain.     Here  a  Btupid  I  ml.  practical 
pump  dispenses  its  bounty  to  beast  in  a  huge  trough.     But 

there  is  no  conveniei for  man.     Nor  Beemed  there  need  of 

any.  with  the  pungent  odor  of  aguardiente  assailing  your  nos- 
trils from  every  low,  brown  entrance  on  the  square. 

But  the  old  plaza  was  thoroughly  Spanish.  Dusky  beauties 
stole  along  under  the  balconies  an.l  copings.  Plaintive  airs, 
trolled  by  soft  voices,  to  an  accompanying  guitar,  welled  at 
intervals  out  from  the  little  col  de  MUX  beyond  the  foot-bridge. 
Up  shadowy  by-ways  children  prattled  in  the  musical  accents 
of  the  Mexicano;  and  even  in  the  busy  thoroughfares  English 
was  a  foreign  tongue. 

THE  CATHOLIC   CHURCH. 


A  visit  to  the  Cathedral  should  not  be  omitted.  The  tourist 
passes  on  the  way  several  old  adobes,  one  of  which,  with  its 
remnants  of  fancy  stuccoing,  its  great  rafters  tethered  to  pro- 
jecting beams  with  thongs  of  rawhide — not  a  nail  or  spike 
about  the  whole  structure — and  its  massive  flaring  roof  of 
vaiigated  red  tiles,  will  especially  attract  attention.  The 
approach  to  the  church  is  curiously  paved  with  the  disjointed 
vertebra  of  whales  caught,  in  the  harbor.  The  facade  is  highly 
ornamented,  after  the  old  Spanish  style,  and  its  curious  bell 
tower  painted  with  warm  buff  is  exceedingly  picturesque  seen 
from  a  little  distance.  The  interior,  though  cold,  rude  and 
plain,  is  possessed  of  one  considerable  attraction— a  very  old 


AN    EVENING   STROLL 

I  climbed  to  the  Presidio  one  evening  at  sunset    The  view 

well  re] 1  the  trouble.     My  only  companion  was  the  solitarj 

,  .„,„  |or,  pointing  itapuny  morale  over  the  bay  in  the 
grimmest  mockery  of  defense  Defense!  Who  would  think 
,,,  attackingthe  Bleepy  forgotten  oldburghatmy  feet!    There, 

,,  hj    po  I    tood  il"  " ook"forchanoe  whales.on  luewind 

swept  knoll,  darkly  shadowed  again  I  the  Bushed  waters  of  the 
hay.  To  the  righl  itretehod  the  Santa  Lucia  range,  waving 
with  pines  thai  looked,  o  leagi f,  like  palms  To  the  south- 
ward rose  the  olive-green  .1 ■  of  barer  summits,  their  hoses 

resting  in  the  emerald  plush  of  a  mat  of  pines  and  live-oak. 
LTp  the  blue  trough  hollowing  dimly  away  towards  the  Palo 
Escrito  bills,  towered  the  -mud  hulk  of  El  Toro,  closing  in  the 
lovely  scene.  Twenty  miles  over  the  golden  blue  of  the  Da] 
the  dim-penciled  Santa  Cruz  mountains  reared  their  wall  of 
airy  purple,  while  the  sails  of  the  nearer  fishing-smacks  burned 
like  fire  against  them.  Gradually  the  breezy  waters  subsided, 
and  lay,  a  dimpled  plain  or  liquid  malachite,  fringed  with  the 
booming  surf.  The  brightest  spot  in  the  whole  canvas  of  sky, 
wave  and  wold,  was  the  hated  sand  dunes  of  a  few  days  before. 
Nature  leaves  no  waste  places. — Elmo   Wild/Wood. 

CURIOSITIES   OF  THE   TOWN. 


Fred  Somers  says :  "  I  could  tell  you  of  quaint  and  curious 
relics ;  of  romantically  walled-in  gardens,  hard  for  a  lover  to 
climb,  like  those  in  Spain  ;  of  sidewalks  made  of  the  vertebras  of 
whales,  and  the  mammoth  bones  piled  high  in  fantastic  pyra- 
mids, and  covered  with  flowers  ;  of  the  strange  sights  at  the 
whaling  station,  but  never  of  the  sickening  smell;  of  China- 
town and  its  bales  of  dried  fish,  and  the  junks  built  by  the 
heathen  themselves,  and  equipped  with  great  bat-winged  sails  ; 
of  the  light-house  at  Pinos  Point ;  of  the  Methodist  camp- 
meeting  ground  where  the  brethren  annually  shout;  of 
Cypress  Point,  where  the  gnarled  and  knotted  trunks  and 
delirious  looking  branches  actually  reach  for  you,  and  tangle 
up  your  thoughts,  and  shake  long  disheveled  locks  of  fog- 
soaked  moss,  and  point  at  you  reprovingly  with  their  twisted 
and  devilishly  suggestive  fingers,  and  stretch  on  high,  with 
almost  a  human  moan,  their  deformed  and  distressing  arms ; 
of  the  bathing  beaches,  and  the  dives  from  the  end  of  the 
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wharf  down   Into  the  water  fifty  feet  deep,  cxwp  aa  broken 
glass  and  a.  c  Anjux  of  a  motW.m.Uw 

rfcd  natural  aquariu.m  among  the  rock*,  raited  at  low 
tide,  and  fascinating  enough  to  keep  yon  chain  I  to  the  place 
til1  **    :  t«W  cut  off  all  chan  -  i*^  to 

land;  of  the  natural  caves  and  bridges.  ■ 

tug  by  moornfc 
ing,  sepulchral  wind*;  of  the  trolling  tripe  for  barracoota  on 
the  bay,  porch  fishing  in  the  wrf  and  snipe  quail  and 
slaughter  on  the  land  ;  of  plamagsd  sea-birda,  and  ftaahing  dol- 
phins, and  shelving  beachee,  and  sand-banks  you  might  mistake 
for  snow.  All  this  I  might  amplify,  and  insert,  and  affirm, 
and  then  you  might  come  d  ot-eiek  on  the 

way;  finding  nothing  toeatordrial  I  n-t&blc  place  to 

sleep,  no  one  to  black  youi 

you  in  tint  early  morning,  and  an  atmosphere  of  dreary  dis- 
content" 


BEAUTIFUL    MONTEREY. 


Win  re  the  Mar  wave*  Iciu  tlm  sand, 

Ai  they  leap  ^i  Joyous  band  ; 

Wl bi  tnonnnuu  tovoriag  high, 

Si.,,,  t»  toneb  the  azure  sky; 

Whwo  the  young  vines  meekly  twin* 

Hnund  the  tall,  majestic  pine  ; 
Half  inclosed  in  rocks  of  gray. 
Gently  slumbers  Monterey. 

Beautiful  as  poet's  dream, 

Wlieu  ita  bills  with  verdure  teem  ; 

When  the  balmy  air  is  tilled 

With  incense  from  Heaven  distilled. 

And  sweet  nature  seeks  repose 

Where  the  murmuring  streamlet  Saws, 

Like  siime  gem  of  brightest  ray 

There  enthroned  is  Mouterey. 

Flowers  of  the  brightest  hue, 
Ladon  with  the  morning  dew  ; 
Velvet  graas  and  clinging  viae, 
li  roves  of  oak,  and  stately  pine. 
Fleecy  clouds  that  lightly  rest 
On  the  evening's  gentle  breast. 
All  these  hold  their  quiet  away 
On  the  shores  of  Monterey. 

But  more  beautiful  at  even 
In  the  mystic  light  of  heaven. 
When  the  moon's  pale,  silvery  sheen 
Lends  its  beauty  to  the  scene, 
And  a  holy  calm  o'er  all 
Settles  lightly  as  a  pall, 
And  the  night  seems  changed  to  day 
'Neath  the  skies  of  Monterey. 

Talk  not  of  the  storied  Rhine, 
Nor  Italians  sunny  clime. 
Nor  the  Orient's  so  fair 
With  ita  balmy  perfumed  air. 
Crowned  with  old  historic  lore. 
Well  I  love  this  rock-bound  shore  : 
Tis  to  thee  I  sing  my  lay — 
Queen  of  Beauty.  Monterey. 


M..MKRHT 

The  weath>  - 
or  winr  ;,    i,u( 

eta*. 
■ 
not  vaunt    ■  weathai    at 

I    that 
delightful  int.  Indian 

: 

■•ailed. 

wind,  moot  with  the  -,  with 

■ 
■ 

MonU-ivy    OSS  only    one    rival     B 

:  iture      It  mu  ;  in  b  a 

and  a 
multiplicity  o!  drawbacks  which  Monterey  <!■■■  ■  nol  iiotsess. 
Phere  an       loin    03  tu    1,  cold  winds  at  and  ■■■ 

: 
weather  in  the  spring  months,  as  then  i*  nil  alon  fthi  I 

and  once  in  1  while  a  foggy  morning  in   lummer.    The 
however,  arc  realty  ag  I  fresh 

ncss  into  tree  and  shrub  and  flower,  and  an   nol    in   thi 
detrimental  in  theii   in  11  Ihiiiklu  Udiigs  at  that  *.-/v 

son  of  the  year.  VlEXO 

1     HOHTBBBS 

The  following  table  shows  the  temperature  for  IS77   9  D 
Dec.  1*77,  -".I   .    ..Jan    1^77  49  I  ■  b   1871      0 

«      1878,  65*. ...   "    1878, 6]  1878,  58° 

is7'.<.  :.i  .  1870  51°.    .  1878 

Purity  of  atmosphere  ia  <<  ratum  of  thi 

after  health.    During  the  warm  season,  or    ummer  n 
from  May  to  October,  the  mercury  seldom  rises  to  65  , 
liL-at  froni  the  valleys  and  mountain  sides  is  temp 
ing  winds  from  the  ocean  between  meridian  and  by 

breezes  from  the  mountain  gar*  during  the  night-  During 
what  may  be  termed  the  winter  month*  50"  will  mark,  on  an 
average,  the  mean  temperature,  and  water  w  never  congi 
The  verv  fact  that  many  persons  wear  overcoat*  at  night  and 
sleep  in  blanket*  the  year  round,  and  that  all  field  work  from 
January  to  December  is  performed  by  laborers  in  their  shirt 
-  presents  a  better  and  more  unequivocal  illustration  of 
the  equability  of  the  weather,  perhaps,  than  any  other  inci- 
dent that  might  be  presented.  The  healthfulnes*  of  this  sec- 
tion i-  simply  "unquestionable,  and  i-.  second  to  none  in  the 
world.  What  is  generally  known  as  the  rainy  season  coni- 
menees  in  November,  and  la  Four  months. 
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MOXTKRET  A  HEALTH  GIVING  PLEASUM  RESORT. 


The  Renaissance  of  Monterey. 

BY    MAJOR    BKM     ''.    TKl'MAN 

Thk  reader  is  invited  t" 

opany  tin-  author  to 

mi  Arcadian  scene,  where 

sea  and  sky  ami  sunahini 

;iinl    sylvan   surroun 

■  ally     in  e  •■  t,    and 
where  a  rare  equability  of 
temperature-  ami  healthfulness  of   *  .iniritv  beckon   alike   the 
seeker  after  recreation  and  recuperation     1  mean  Bfonterej 
the  qut  ''ii  "t  American  watering-pli 

Uonterey  Ims  long  been  known  for  its  equable  temperature 

and  foi  it    health-giving  al iphere  and  breezes.     It  was  the 

first  capital  of  ( lalifornia,  and  has  always  enjoyed,  amongst  old 
Californians,  the  reputation  of  being  the  healthiest  ami  most 
delightful  spot,  in  their  State  ;  ami  it.  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most 
perfect  plao  For  the  invalid  and  the  valetudinarian  to  winter 
in,  ami  tor  the  Beeker  after  pleasure  and  recuperation  to  sum- 
mer at,  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  and  perhaps  in  the  world.  Fully 
realizing  these  farts,  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company 
some  two  years  ago,  built  a  road  from  a  point  on  their  main 
.ii.'i  i  lint',  and  now  run  two  trains  daily  each  way  between 
San  Kiaucisco  and  this  charming  city  by  tin    sea 

There  is  probably  no  place  upon  the  Pacific  coast  so  replete 
with  natural  charms  as  Monterey.  Its  exquisite  beauty  and 
v  of  Bcenery  is  diversified  with  ocean,  bay,  lake  and 
Bteamlet ;  mountain,  hill  and  valley,  and  groves  of  oak,  cypress, 
spruce,  pine  and  other  trees,  The  mountain  views  are  very 
beautiful,  particularly  the  Gabilan  and  Santa  Cruz  spurs. 
That  which  will  the  quickest  engage  the  observation  of  the 
visitor,  however,  is  the  pine-fringed  slope  near  town  and  the 
grove  that  surrounds  the  "Hotel  del  Monte." 

FASHIONABLE    SKA-SIDE    RESORT. 

As  some  requirement  of  the  public  at  large  has  always  had  a 
hand  either  in  pointing  out  almost  every  well-known  spot  of 
picturesque  beauty  in  the  world,  or  at  least  in  developing  it, 
so  it  was  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  needed  a  fashionable  sea- 
shore resort  that  brought  Monterey  into  celebrity  after  it  had 
swung  around  the  circle  of  civilization  almost  into  oblivion. 
As  I  have  spoken  of  it  as  a  resort,  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove 
its  claims.  It  has  an  ideal  atmosphere  and  temperature — it  is 
in  California  and  is  not  that  enough  ? — in  a  section  of  country 
where  winter  never  visits,  and  where  summer,  too,  is  forgotten; 
and   in   their  place  the  lucky  inhabitants  have   that  blissful 


climate  which  contains  all  the  attractions  of  the  tickle  dement 

drawbacks.     It  is  a  purified,  idealized  climate  ; 

|   Devei   hoi  .  always  balmy,  never  enervating;  and 

mod.-ration  the  rare  quality  of  being  brocmg. 
TOO  dry  for  malaria  or  fever,  too  mild  and  even  for  pneu- 
monia and    its    n.-ar    Mood    relation,   consumption,    cannot    

forgive  any  amount  of  enthusiasm  upon  such  a  climate'     But 
.   „  n0|  all  climate;  it  is  Bcenic  as  well      It.  is  a  spot 

to  inspire  poeta,  and  to   nerve  the   artist's  hand  ;  and  it  is  also 

an  all-the-yeai  round   resort,  as  the  thermometer  varies  only 

about  ,-ix  d.-onvs  from  January  to  June  It  was  California's 
first  capital  city,  hut  its  situation  being  hardly  adapted  to  that 
honor,  it  was  stripped  of  that  prominent  position  and  became 
simply  Monterey  But  its  thousands  of  happy  visitors  can 
support  its  lo^s  of  political  importance,  and  perhaps  he  thank- 
ful that  its  beautiful  location  was  not  monopolized  by  business, 
or  its  fine  bay  and  sea  view  marred  by  the  inevitable  disfig- 
urement of  traffic  and  its  adjuncts,  Besides  being  climatic 
and  scenic,  Monterey  is  likewise  historical.  We  were  all 
taught  at  school,  if  you  will  recollect,  that  many  parts  of  the 
Pacific  coast  were  made  picturesque  by  ruins;  but  in  this 
instance  they  are  not.  the  ruins  of  barbaric  splendor. 

PICTURESQUE    RUINS   OF   CARMELO, 

The  architecture  of  the  Mission  challenges  admiration.  It  is 
vast,  solid  and  dignified,  hearing,  intentionally,  a  decided 
resemblance  to  the  Syrian  Mount  Carmel ;  the  mound-like 
effect  is  arrived  at  by  a  gentle  slope  of  the  walls  of  tic  com 
pact  main  buildings  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  It  is  a  noble 
edifice,  even  now,  and  fitted  well  to  its  surroundings.  In  no 
land  in  the  world  does  verdure  reach  a  higher  state  of  perfec- 
tion than  in  California  ;  trees  and  plants  alike  grow  to  fabu- 
lous sizes,  while  the  coloring  in  the  landscape  effects,  and  the 
hues  of  ocean  and  sky  rival  the  tropics,  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
is  Monterey  ;  and  four  miles  away  through  pleasant  roads  and 
bewildering  groves  of  cypress  is  the  picturesque  Mission, 
framed  in  a  landscape  unlikely  to  mar  the  thoughts  which  this 
stately  ruin  will  inspire,  as  one  looks  upon  its  noble  towers,  its 
ruined,  grass-grown  stairs,  all  the  handiwork  of  this  little 
body  of  men,  who  left  their  own  country,  not  to  mend  their 
fortunes  or  earn  riches,  but  true  to  a  principle,  and  in  a 
spirit  deserving  of  devout  respect,  however  antagonistic  it  may 
seem  to  many.  In  those  narrow  cells  they  said  their  pater- 
noster; up  and  down  those  moss-encrusted  stairs  they  went 
upon  their  daily  rounds  of  work  and  prayer ;  and  to  whatever 
duties  their  successors  in  faith  may  now  devote  themselves, 
that  drooping  structure  demands  for  the  co-workers  of  Father 
Junipero  Serra  profound  respect. 

The  Bay  of  Monterey  is  a  magnificent  sheet  of  water,  and  is 
twenty-eight  miles  from  point  to  point.  It  is  delightfully 
adapted  to  boating  and  yachting  ;  and  many  kinds  of  fish  (and 
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THE  BATHING  ADVANTAGES  OF  MONTEREY. 


BTJPERIOR    AND    BAFB    BATHING 

The  beach  «  only  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Ho 

■ad  is  a  v.-ry  fine  one.     Mr  W.  H.  Daily,  the  chain  - 

immer  of  the  Paci6c  coast,  and  who  has  made  himself 

w  II  acquainted  with  the  character  »f  several  of  the  most  noted 

beache-  I  f;'  Santa  Monica,  says,  in  a  tetter 

lonterev   December  15, 1879,  "1   have  made  a  i 

examination  of  the  beach  at  this  place,  as   to   its   fitness  For 

of  bathing.     I  find  it  an  easy,  sloping  beach  of  fine 

sainl:  nogravi  anywhere  below  high-water  mark. 

ip  the  beach  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  that  is, 

toward  the  east,  and  also  westward  toward  the  warehouse,  and 

(bund  a  smooth,  sandy  bottom  all  tin- way:  no  rocks,  no  sea- 

weed  and  nn  undertow.    The  whiteness  of  the  sand  makes  the 

water  beautifully  clear,     I  consider  the  beach  here  the  finest 

on  the  Pacific  coasl      I  woe  vn  tht    water  an  how  yesterday, 

and  it,  ■  <<  n  at  tkU  time  of  the  year,  none  too  >;oUl  for 

tnjoyabU  bathing." 

LABOR   AND   COUPLETS   HATH    ROUSE. 

The  bathing  establishment  is  the  largest  and  most  complete 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  contains  warm  salt  water  plunge  and 
swimming  baths,  four  hundred  rooms,  and  a  swimming  tank 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  fifty,  varying  in  depth  from 
three  to  six  feet,  heated  by  steam  pipes  and  supplied  with  a 
constant  flow  of  water  from  the  sea ;  and  in  addition  thereto  a 
number  of  rooms  for  those  who  prefer  individual  baths  of  hot 
and  cold  salt  water — with  ample  douche  and  shower  facilities. 

BEAUTIFUL    PLEASURE  DRIVES. 

The  drives  over  the  new  macadamized  roads  throughout  the 
seven  thousand  acres  owned  by  the  company,  and  elsewhere 
about  the  old  city,  reveal  countless  attractions  of  shore  and 
grove.  Civilization  and  modern  ingenuity  and  wealth  of 
means  have  aided  nature  ;  and  not  only  invalids,  tourists  and 
artists  flock  to  Monterey,  but  the  fashionable  have  claimed  it 
as  their  own  under  the  impression,  as  usual,  that  the  best  of 
this  world's  pleasures  is  fashions  birthright — indeed,  if  one 
would  but  think  of  it,  it  is  probably  very  fortunate  that  health 
resorts  are  usually  capable  of  being  made  attractive,  or  else  the 
great  giddy  world  would  be  in  danger.  And  thus  Monterey's 
long  dream  has  been  permanently  broken.  As  Mr.  W.  H. 
Mills,  editor  of  the  Sacramento  Record-Union,  in  a  letter  to 
his  paper,  about  a  year  ago,  said ;  "  Her  destiny  is  not  that  of  a 
trading  center.  She  will  produce  no  millionaires.  No  stock 
exchanges  will  establish  themselves  in  her  peaceful  old  streets 
It  is  her  lot  to  be  the  fashionable  and  favorite  watering-place 
of  California;  the  resort  of  invalids  from  less  genial  climes  ■  a 
winter  as  well  as  a  summer  haunt  for  people  in  delicate  health- 


in  fact,  a  sanitarium  of  the  prosperous  kind  that  has  received 
r  of  fashion. 

"The  Hotel  del  Monte  has  settled  this  question,  ami  the  pos- 
sibilities  of  the  place.  It  has  lifted  it  out  of  the  rut  in  which 
it  had  lain  ao  long  and  n  contentedly,  and  has,  in  conjunction 
with  the  railmad,  brought  it  within  easy  reach  of  everybody. 
Its  pleasant  climate,  its  interesting  associations,  its  natural 
beauties,  its  tin.-  bathing,  will  all  combine  to  render  it  more 
popular  from  year  to  year,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  in  a  little 
while  its  claims  will  be  recognized  by  that  steady  extension  of 
country-house  building  in  the  neighborhood  which  always 
attends  such  revivals."  Monterey,  mas  thus  reached  obr 
Renaissance 

pacific  grove  retreat. 

Pacific  Grove  Retreat  is  on  the  beautiful  Bay  of  Monterey, 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  ancient  capital  of  the  State.  It 
will  be  open  annually  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  tourists,  and 
campers  from  June  1st  till  about  the  end  of  September.  As  a 
healthful  place  of  resort  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  locality  in 
the  State.  For  beauty  of  location  it  cannot  be  excelled,  its 
magnificent  pine  grove  affording  pleasant  shade  and  extending 
to  tlie  water's  edge.  For  all  forms  of  bronchial  or  throat 
affections,  it  is  a  well-recognized  fact  that  residence  in  pine 
groves  is  peculiarly  beneficial.  There  are  in  the  Grove,  mineral 
waters  of  the  very  highest  excellence,  and  reference  can  be 
given  to  persons  well  known  throughout  the  State',  as  to  the 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  their  use. 

SEA-BATHING. 

Sea-bathing  can  be  indulged  in  with  safety  and  comfort  on 
a  beautiful,  sandy  beach.  A  large  number  of  entirely  new 
bathing  suits  for  ladies,  gentlemen  and  children  have  been  pro- 
vided, and  every  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  wants  of  bathers. 
A  new  bath-house  has  also  been  erected. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  those  who  often  have  a  few 
days  at  their  disposal  for  recreation,  to  the  peculiar  advantages 
possessed  by  this  peerless  sea-side  resort.  It  is  easily  accessible 
either  by  land  or  water,  has  a  most  healthful  and  invigorating 
climate,  splendid  sea-bathing,  beautiful  drives,  salt  and  fresh 
water  fishing  and  game  at  easy  distances,  and  for  the  ladies 
and  children  no  more  pleasant  occupation  can  be  found  than 
in  gathering  the  exquisite  mosses  and  shells  with  which  the 
beach  abounds;  while  for  invalids  its  mineral  waters  are  second 
to  none  in  the  State.  Besides  all  these  advantages,  there  are 
none  of  the  disturbing  influences  which  exist  at  so  many 
watering-places,  as  no  immorality  of  any  kind  is  permitted 
on  the  grounds. 

Parties  wishing  to  visit  this  pleasant  sea-side  resort  will 
please  notice  that  they  have  the  right  to  provide  themselves 
with  everything  needful  for  sleeping  and  eating  during  their 
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UN    KIN'.    Ml 


Hob.  .I'.iin  Kin'. 

native  "f  Hun.  ppi,an,l 

was  bom  I  >■ ' 
I  laroline  \V.  Alexandi 

ippi,  ft I8t1  until  July 

B3a  father  Bterted   for  California  in   the  fall  of  I    ■ 
arrived  in  January,  1850.    In  1854,  ill-  family,  con 

i   OUt    I" 

join  the  father,  which  thoj   ■  1 1 - 1  ■><   Sacramento  in    S 

thai  year.    Thi  |   came  by  the  P 

El  Dorado  from  New  Orleans,  and  horn  the  I-tlmm*  to  San 

Francisco  by  the   teamer  California     [mi liatelj  i  ■ 

in  San   Francisco,  they  went  to  Sacramento  bj  thi 
JVeui  World,  and  joined  the  father,  who  wa   i  - 

iii.-iitu  and  'i  i tractor. 

l„  1858,  the  fatherof  John  K   »  '  '"  ',l"  NV l" 

houso  Quartz  Mill  Company,  in  Calaveras inty.andl the 

..„,,,,.,,  0f  this  sketch  did  his  first  mining  fo.  al iyeai    " 

afterward  lived  in  Dial id  Springs,  Ai lor  I my.  where 

ho  acted  as  clerk  for  the  firm  of  A.  &  1 1.  P.  Merrill. 

.U,„  i,   attended  the  Sacramento  High  Scl l.and  after- 
wards studied  law  under  George  B  U »,and  was  admitted 

to  practice  in  the  Supreme  C t  of  California,  on  motion  of 

M    M    Esteo,  October  7,  1862     In  the  fall  of  1869  he  was 

oinated  by  tho  Democracy  of  Sacr nto  c ity  tor  the 

offleo  of  DUtrict  Attorney,  to  which  position  he  was  elected  b3 

a  majority  of  683  votes,  althougl >  mty™  «><*■  - 

now. UlminglyBcpublican.    Thte  p^oo  he  held  to 

two  years,  c ig March,  1870.     Mule st^Distnct    * 

„„,,;,,    ,,,.  Was  nominated  for  County  Judge  of  Sacramento 

S.in  1871,  but  was  not  elected.  H,  Lwaysmadehs 

, "in  Sacr, til  he  re -ed  to  Monterey  - 

inaust  1874    Hisfatherand  mother  are  now    188 
,     nil.      His  father  was  born  in  South  i 
in  Sacramento  City.    u»IMt  .„ 

January  28, 1811,  and  his  mother  in  Tennessee,  Oct  10,  W 
„„   ;!U,K,.a  law  „  Sacramento  as  thepartnerof  G.  B.  • 

J.  W.Armstrong  and  A.  C.  Freeman,  the  law  author  and  com 

PUHe married MisiSaffieB.  Carothers  in  August  1865,  who 
JlluveofCarthage.IlUnoia  Their  child-  « »-- 
Zer  Pendleton  Alexander,  born  June  15.  1871.  and  Roy 
Lamar  Alexander,  born  .Uine  20,  1S76. 

He  cam,  to  Salinas  City  August  9,    187*    ana  engaged 
Jbe  price  of  law,  which  busine*  increased  onh»    and, 
and  his  practice  became  extensive  and  lucrative.     He  is  a 
ver  of  acknowledged  ability. 

in  September,  1879.  he  was  elected  to  the  Superior  Judge- 


ship.  lia 

I  SMI 

Hi   baa  ha 
affirmed  bj  thi 

...  il„.  trial,  thi 
dear  and  ab),  «"*" 

:.       ll    1-    a  ""•'  *" 


a  nkiuM  i  in -it 

Johs   Wikium    l.i  i.n  i-  'i  Virginian  by  birth,  and 

; 

1  my.   1 

...  thi    Mi    i  "■  »  "   

,,,!,,     lini  "fortl  .In 

l849hereadlawwithJu. ,Y. 

l;.n,     . 

nU  th,   following  yea.         "'  «•«  H 

,,,;     s,„    Witch,  arriving  in  S ■ ■'','       ' 

year     Still  dyspeptic  and  ur, 

in  the  fall,  to  th       i  '' 

andi mthward,  working  with  picl 

her ineduntfi  the  next  fall,  when 

if I  employ ntintl ity;  H   i 

thoSauFr, «co Berald.  John  N«    in      II    .      H 

,„. ted  to  editorial  staff  as  aaaiatant editor.     Hohad 

feats' i    perieni         ""*■  .      ,  ,„.,, 

He  then  qnitted  the  j nalisti, 

.,,, s :i i  '   '•<'■■> "-11'- 

:(1,„„v.     In  I861.m, I  Mi     Bowiftdaugbte, 

I  r  rf  San  Francisco. 

,„  [882  he  went  to  Virginia  I. I - 

^ieeasMajor.  Fourth  Virginia  Art 

.Ji„.. 

biawifehadr a, I     He.  *-* 

'„,,:,  in  association  with  M   Malarin  and  .1,..,.,..  ■  ■ 
,„,„-,  Boladoand  Pujol. -tah.i-hcd  a  malar-    ..--— 

,..,,,,   slaughtering   catth,    and    .hcep    by    he  th.„,a  d 
JTS2  and  tefiow.    T.,  drouth  of   1868-4  d-troyed  the 
,v„  ,ock  „f  the  State  and  he  abandon,,!  that  bunnem 
"lIlll„;,hewent.withfar„i.y.backto^.n,a.o,v,bt 

JU  climate  intotaible,  in  1867  he  again  returned  to  Cab- 
nnaing  emu  ,.%,.„„„f  Stockton  flte«e  as  editor. 

fornia,  and  at  once  assumed  charge  or  Stockton; 

T     December    1868,  he  came  to  Monterey,  and  from    -hat 
J^^t  has  V~n  editing,  fin,  the  Monterey  ^<U. 
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for  some  wars  in  the  town  of   M  mterey,  and  later  in  Salinas 
This  i>  the  oldest  newspaper  now  in  having 

been  established  in  1867,  and  baa  always  been  a  leading;  influ- 
ential, an-1  able  journal. 

He  was  the  "non-partisan,"  candidate  for  delegate  to  the 
m  bis  district,  which  retui  m  I 
a  '  Workingman." 

He  has  seen  &  great  deal  of  the  world  into 
,1,, i  pint-,     which  has  fitted  him  for  all  the  duties  of  active 
life,  ami  given  him  it  quick  and  accurate  mind  by  which  to  cor- 
roctly  estimate  and  decide  upon  pa 

or  abroad      He  belongs  to  a  long-lived  family,  and  is  able  to 
■  I  ■    up    and  do^i  d    of  human  expe- 

HON.   W.  J.    1111,1,. 

\\  .).  Hill,  the  subject  of  this  Bketch,  it  the  editor  and 
i,.  Salinas  Index,  and  present  State  Senator  from 
the  Sixth  Senatorial  District,  embracing  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz, 
ii  Benito  counties. 

lie   i-  of   Scotch    parentage,   and   was   born  on  the  farm 

father,  John    Hill,  near   Prescott,  Canada  West,  in  the 

pear  1840.     He  is  the  eldest  of  ten.  sons  and  three  'laughters, 

all  of  wl i,  together   with  his   parents  are  still   alive.    He 

came  to  California  by  water  in  1862,  arriving  in  San  Francisco 
in  \|.iil  of  that  year.  He  went  to  the  Cariboo  (B.  C.i  mines 
and  penetrated  the  wilds  of  Alasku  tin-  same  dimmer,  return- 
iir;  tot  lalifoi  oia  in  the  fall. 

In  March,  L868,  he  crossed  the  Sierras  anil  went  to  the  new 
mining  camp  of  Aurora,  Nevada,  where  he  remained  until 
July,  ami  then  proceeded  to  Virginia  City;  thence  he  went  to 
Salt  Lake  <  'ity,  and  from  there  to  the  Boise  mines  in  Idaho 
Territory,  arriving  there  in  August,  1SG3. 

He  went  over  to  the  adjoining  county  of  Owyhee  in  the 
spring  of  L864,  and  kept  a  ferry  on  the  Owyhee  river  for  the 
three  succeeding  years,  in  the  midst  of  perhaps  the  bloodiest 
Indian  war  ever  waged  on  the  Pacific  coast.  During  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  that  time  his  only  companions  were  his 
trusty  dog  and  Henry  rifle,  tus  nearest  neighbors  being  distant 
forty  miles  one  way  and  seventy-five  the  other.  Inside  of  three 
years  he  was  badly  wounded  seven  times  in  his  fights  with  the 
red  men — shot  through  both  shoulders  and  the  left  thigh, 
stabbed  in  the  breast,  etc,  besides  receiving  numerous  slight 
wounds  that  he  says  he  "  never  counted  !"  Although  but  a 
young  man,  it  was  then  that  the  sobriquet  of  "  Old  Hill  "  was 
applied  to  him  by  persons  who  had  heard  of  his  daring  exploits, 
hard-fought  battles  and  hair-breadth  escapes  on  the  frontier, 
but  who  did  not  know  him  personally.  They  thought  he  must 
be  some  tough,  hard  old  case  of  a  mountaineer: 

At  the  close  of  the  Indian  war  in  the  spring  of  1S67,  he  sold 
out  bis  ferry  and  went  to  Silver  City,  the  county  seat  of 
Owyhee  county,  where  he  purchased  the   Weekly  Avalanche 


newspaper),  which  had  been  established  there  a  couple  of  years 
'  before.    He  published  that  journal  till  the  spring  of  1876,  when 
he  came  to  Ids  present   home,  Salinas  City,  and  purchased  the 
which  he  has  conducted  with  marked  ability  evei  once 
In  ls7t  he  introduced  the  6i  si  si  am  press  and  run  the  Brsl 
daily  paper   [Idaho    Dai^   .\  >;,!,, ,,.-!,.     in    Idaho  Territory, 
Although  always  a  consistent  Republican,  yet  during  his  resid- 
ence in  Idaho,  his  popularity  was  such  that   he  was  elected  to 
the  offices  of  county  clerk,  sheriff,  and   tax-collector  byhand- 

some  uiajiirities  in  :i  strung   I  >cinocratie  county. 

He  was  one  of  the  Centennial  Commissioners  from  Idaho, 
and  was  also  tendered  the  Republican  nomination  to  Congress 
from  that  Territory.  Espousing  the  cause  of  the  new  Consti- 
tution here  in  1879,  the  large  majority  rolled  up  in  favor  of 
that  instrument  in  Monterey  county,  was  greatly  due  to  his 
individual  efforts  exerted  through  the  columns  of  his  paper. 

At  the  genera!  election  two  years   ago,  Mr,  Hill  was   elected 

to  the  State  Senate  by  a  handsome  majority,  the  Republican 

and  new  Constitution  parties  both  nominating  and  supporting 
him.  Mis  course  in  the  Senate  has  been  such  as  to  win  the 
respecl  of  his  political  opponents  and  command  the  admira- 
tion of  bis  friends.  At  the  last  regular  session  lie  was  the 
author,  introducer  and  chief  advocate  of  the  famous  Debris 
Repeal  measure,  known  as  Senate  Bill,  No.  27,  which  probably 
caused  more  commotion  than  any  other  bill  ever  before  intro- 
duced into  the  Legislature  of  this  or  any  other  State. 

Mr.  Hill's  able  and  exhaustive  speech  in  support  of  the 
measure  attracted  much  attention  and  gave  him  a  State  repu- 
tation. He  is  six  feet  high,  strongly  built,  and  has  an  iron 
will  which  nothing  can  sway  from  what  its  possessor  believes 
to  be  right.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  liberal  education,  extensive 
reading,  and  varied  information,  and  is  a  ready  and  forcible 
writer;  makes  no  pretentions  to  finished  oratory,  but  is  an 
earnest  speaker  and  never  fails  to  command  attention. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  married  man,  his  wife  being  Miss  Belle  Peck, 
the  first  child  of  American  parents  born  at  Stockton,  in  this 
State,  and  whose  grandfather,  on  her  mother's  side,  the  late 
Col.  G.  1).  Dickenson,  in  1847,  erected  in  the  town  of  Monterey 
the  first  brick  house  ever  built  in  California. 

The  structure  is  still  standing  and  occupied  in  the  "  old  city 
by  the  sea."  They  have  one  child,  a  bright  little  boy  of  seven 
summers,  and  a  pleasant  home,  a  picture  of  which  can  be  seen 
elsewhere  in  these  pages. 

Mr.  Hill  has  had  an  eventful  career,  and  is  still  but  a  young 
man.  An  account  of  his  life  and  adventures  would  fill  a  large 
volume  and  be  interesting  reading.  He  promises  it  to  the 
public,  if  he  can  ever  find  time  to  write  it. 

DUNCAN   HCKINNON. 

Duncan  McKinnok  was  born  in  York  county,  Canada 
West,  June  15,  1836.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Scotland, 
and  had  emigrated  from  there  in  May,  1835.     DuriDg  his  early 
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57- "-**-i!IS2Si:2       ,niUMTO*t 

ehfldren.DnnambriDgth.oktalrftto 
iklat  than  be. 

■that  tin,,  f.,rwar,ll,,  had.  to.  certain, 
sec-  and  manage  the  fa,,,,  which  was  small,  an.l  work  i, , 
inglitu 

inthewinto  ler  he  had  grown  to  I 

that  timo  until  1862.  nothing  hap. 
In  the  latter  part  oE  that  year,  then  n 

Hah  (  blumbia.     No!  being  lati  Bed  with  the  small  place 
al  home,  and  the   lo«  m 

use  more  of  the  world,  on  the  7th  of  April 
..■til  for  Hew  Sork  and  thi  n  .  on  th    1 1 


l  and  ten  mil*.  Mo.   <tlm 


Ml    M.K.nnon,  with  there*  of  U»  par  !,..«d 

whowi 
party 

ander,  hired  In 

tree  bad  fallen  into  It,  ami 


'    '•■■"'■■'■  CwA'forAapinwall.    Ih  thdrwyh. 

'  ,nl  ""Il" .whicharriv,  i 

''"""' '"'""  went  under  it  and  tpUl  in  two     Willi 

tllesa' lay.wental Itl ler  ffoWen  Age,  and    ailed      tree,  whDe  Michael  and  the  two  Indian 

that  night  for  San  Franci where  ivedonthi    Itl f  of  the  boat  and  « 


May,     after  11111:11, mi-  ,1,  :  Qer  tor 

Portland,  Oregon,  and  thence  t.i  \  hdand, 

reaching  there  aboul  the  loth  ,,f  May.     II. ■  found 

grants  waiting  for  better  weatherl  .  (tarl  to  the  minea  He 
remained  1x1  the  island  some  days. 

At  that  time  the  only  mail  thai  was  properly  op  ae  I  1*1  the 
mines  wee  by  tfew  Westminster  and  Lytton.  Instead  of  tak- 
ing that  road,  be  with  twenty- there  chartered  a  schooner 

t mvi-y  tlii'ii,,  anil  eight  hundred  pounds  of  h 

person,  to  Beufie  An,,  himi  there  they  expected  to  take 
canoes  up  the  river,  a  distance  of  forty  mil,  - ,  and  thence  on 
Indians'  backs  to  Furl.  Alexander,  a  farther  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  as  they  were  told,  hot  whirl,  they 


1  had 
a.    William 

had  nil  their  m  All   their  pi 

Utchael  was  tefl 
11.  mi  y  or  food,    fl  \l,  William 

II.    .  I    .  1  ,  will, 

11.-  up 
few  days.    When  the  ".tin  left  again  for  I 

t'HUt. 

There  they  took  a  contract  fo  ilate 

to  proceed  to  tin-  mini 


found  to  be  twn  hundred  utile-.    They  also discovere  I  that  the      continue  while  they  remain. 


contents  of  tha  Indian  packs  would  be  all  devoui    Ibefoi 
got  to  the  end  nf  their  journey. 

The  schooner  sailed  from  Victoria  on  th,-  1- 
when  a  few  days  out  one  of  the  passengi  rs  was  tak,  0 sick,  and 
in  a  day  or  two  showed  signs  "f  small-pox,  which  it  proved  to 
be.  Sailing  near  the  main  land,  he  was  nut  ashore  a'  Fort 
Rupert,  hut  too  late:  he  kit  the  infection  aboard.  Iu  a  week, 
three  more  were  taken  down  :  hut  all  remained  on  board  until 
the  schooner  arrived  at  Bentic  Arm,  about  June  loth 

From  there   they  hired    Indian-   with   canoes  to  earn'  then, 


When  they  had  completed  their  contract 
Bentict  Arm,  while  UcKinnoi  1   kfc 

Donald,  an  old   Hu>!         1  I  irsj  to 

1    went    down   to  the  coast 
with  his  iiiul. 

and  at '  with,  while  atcKinn,  ■ 

place.    Tie-  iteamernot  being  it  □  'lays, 

which  period  -now  fell  bo  that  he  irn  for 

id  McKinnon  was  left ;.  ':ue- months, 

with  no  white  men  nearer  than  sixty  miles.     The  India, 


and  their  provisions  up  the  Ballaeoiilu  river  forty  miles.     They      the  small-pox  and 


had  to  walk  most  of  the  way.  and  had  also  to  wade  large 
liranel.es  of  the  river,  which  was  high  on  account  of  the  snow 
melting  in  the  mountains.  Some  of  the  party  were  sick  with 
small-pox  at  the  time,  among  whom  were  the  subject  of  this 
sketali,  and  William  and  Michael  Lynn,  also  natives  of  Canada, 
the  latter  not  being  of  age.  M.  Lynn  became  too  ill  to  travel 
farther.     The  two  brothers  took  their  provisions  and  blankets 


red  the  white  man  to  be  an  evil  spirit,  and  oet>sl  in  a 
strange  and  deceitful  manner,  with  murder  in  their  face 
day  they  came  and  told  him  tliat  the  other  tribe  had  killed 
Robert  McC'loud,  his  nearest  aeigbbori  sixty  miles  distant,  which 
afterward  proved  to  be  true.  McKinnon  wart  in  danger  of  his 
life,  and  be  knew  it ;  but  there  was  no  help.  The  snow  was 
seven  feet  deep ;  he  could  not  walk  on  snow-shoes,  and  to  attempt 
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it  would  be  death,  as  the    Indiana  would  follow  and  kill  him. 
\t  tlti-  |  k  a  white  man  again.    One 

d»v,  when  they  were  the  wonrt  he  happened  to  find  a  i 

I  maid,   who   was  a  Catholic. 

While  looking  it  over  he  tnrned  to  the  picture  of  the  £ 

on  the  cross.    The  Indians  saw  it  and  commence  1  to  cross  them- 

rantage.     They  took  him  for  a 

here  weremany  dying,  there  were  many  burials,  ai 

which  he  had  to  officiate,  and,  he  confi  »  -   in  a  very  awkward 

.   ..    Pro        ot     The   French  priest  who 

.    Company,  had  taught  the 

[ndiao  bin  life. 

McDonald  returned  and  all  was  well.  Once  after  this  he 
had  a  a  with  his  life  from  the  Indians;  at  another 

ore  of  the  lake,  where, 
he  jumped  aboard  and   pu  hi  d   ii   out,     Being 
iMl  .1  i,in .  he    pri  a  I  hi    blankets  and  went  to  sleep,  and  did  imt 
awaken  until  the  sun  was  Bhining  the  next  morning,     it  being 
a  danger'*  o  live  in,  he  bade  McDonald  good-bye  and 

left  with  his  partner  Lynn  for  the  Cariboo  mines.     Onhia  way 
thither  he  received  newt  of  the  death  of  his  mother.    The  fol- 
lowing year,  McDonald,  with  eleven  ol  hers,  was  killed  by  the 
I  adiana 
They  arrived  at  the  mines  in  September,  18G3.     Like  most 
minora  they  had  high  expectations  and  '-mall  returns,  or, 
in  other  words,  they  did  not  make  a  "  big  strike"     What  they 
did  make  was  from  the  shoulder  at  hard  work. 

They  remained  al  the  mines  until  the  fall  of  1865,  when  they 
left  with  the  intention  of  going  home  to  Canada.  They  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  put  up  at  the 
\Vli;H  Cheer  House.  The  next  day  they  secured  passage  on 
the  Bteamer  to  sail  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day  the  What  Cheer  bank  was  robbed,  and 
they  lust  all  they  had.  Woodward  was  the  proprietor,  and  he 
refused  to  make  the  loss  good.  They  appealed  to  the  Jaw.  and 
beat  him  in  the  Twelfth  District  Court.  He  carried  it  up  and 
kept  them  out  of  it  for  two  years. 

They  remained  in  the  city  for  two  months,  when  McKinnon 
was  taken  Bick,  Lynn  and  he  then  dissolved  partnership,  the 
former  going  to  the  mines.  McKinnon  remained  in  the  city  till 
Hay  5, 1866, when  he  went  to  Santa  CIara,stopping  at  Cameron's 
hotel.  After  paying  his  bill  the  next  morning,  he  had  but  fifty 
cents  left.  At  that  time  breakfast  was  fifty  cents  and  dinner 
seventy-five  cents.  He  could  not  get  his  dinner.  He  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  must  go  to  work  at  once.  After  breakfast 
he  struck  out  towards  Alviso,  came  across  an  old  farmer  mend- 
ing his  reaper,  bade  him  good-day  and  asked  for  work.  The 
farmer  looked  at  him  and  saw  he  had  a  gold  watch  and  rino-. 
His  face  and  hands  looked  delicate  after  being  sick  all  winter. 
The  farmer  evidently  took  him  for  a  gambler  or  some  other 
scoundrel.  McKinnon  read  his  thoughts.  Being,  the  first  time 
in  his  life  that  he  had  to  work  for  another,  it  hurt  him.     He 


icfc  to  town,  got  his  mining  Miit  and  blanket,  and  .started 
out  the  Second  time.      He  had  traveled  a  mile  when  a  man  hailed 

him  and  asked  him  if  he  wanted  work.  Hesaid  that,  was  what 
he  was  looking  for.  He  worked  for  this  man  only  half  a  day, 
when  his  work  was  done,  lie  engaged  with  another  party  at 
higher  wages.      Having  a  thorough  knowledge  o\'  farming  and 

fanning  machinery,  ho  had  no  trouble  in  picking  his  pli in 

Me  ran  a  separator  for  Jonas  Statler. 

Aft' r  harvest,  he  rented  Mr  Statler's  farm  on  the  Lexington 

mad.  He  finished  ■  eding  on  the  26th  of  February,  L867,  and 
on  the  5th  of  March  was  on  board  steamer,  bound  for  his  old 
home  in  Canada.     He  arrived  al  Torontoon  the  29th  of  March. 

n,.  ,,],[,.. i  brother  and  sister  were  married;  many  of  they ig 

i  people  he  was  acquainted  with  wore  gone  or  married  I  Mother 
.-,..  ■    The  old  home  had  lost  its  charms  for  him, 

Hesoldhia  place  and  left  for  California  with  his  youngest 
brother  Anthony,  in  May.  They  arrived  in  Santa  Claro  in 
time  to  harvest,  his  crop.  He  made  well  on  it,  proving  that 
farmers  could  make  money  fast. •rami  surer  than  any  other  class 
in  California,  and  that  if  they  would  only  apply  the  samedili- 
gence,  forethought,  ami  study  as  others  do  in  business,  they 
would  be  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  State. 

After  harvest  1).  McKinnon,  went  to  Monterey  county  in 
i  search  of  land.  He  was  favorably  impressed  with  il  for  farm- 
ing purposes,  returned  to  Santa  Clara,  and  with  his  brother 
j  moved  to  Monterey  county  on  the  18th  of  October,  1807,  rent- 
:  in"  land  from  J.  M.  Soto,  it  being  part  of  the  "  Santa  Rita 
Rancho."  They  continued  to  farm  that  and  a  part  of  the  Sau- 
sal  rancho  until  1874. 

In  this  year  they  bought  eleven  hundred  acres  of  the  Sausal 
rancho,  paying  sixty  thousand  dollars  for  it;  and  afterwards 
two  hundred  acres  of  the  Natividad  ranch.  In  March,  1876, 
he  made  one  more  trip  to  his  native  home,  and  returned  to  Cal- 
ifornia in  June. 

January  1,  1S77,  Duncan  McKinnon  was  married  to  Miss 
Alice  Maud  Hebbron,  second  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Hebbron,"of  Natividad,  Monterey  county,  formerly  of  London, 
England.  Mr.  Hebbron  is  at  present  a  prominent  stockholder 
in  Monterey  county.  (On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same  place, 
his  eldest  daughter,  Miss  Ida  C,  was  married  to  Mr.  J.  M. 
Walker,  of  Canada.) 

Mr  and  Mrs.  McKinnon  have  one  child,  born  December  G, 
1S77,  named  Duncan  Florent  McKinnon,  and  one  born  May 
12,  1880,  named  William  Elmer  McKinnon. 

Duncan  McKinnon  bought  out  his  brother  in  January,  1881, 
and  is  now  farming  thirteen  hundred  acres,  as  level  as  the 
sea,  beautifully  located  within  two  and  one-half  miles  of  Salinas 
City,  the  county  seat,  and  ten  miles  from  Moss  Landing.  They 
have  the  most  improved  machinery  on  it,  and  are  among  the 
first  farmers  of  the  county.  Anthony  McKinnon  is  now  living 
in  Walla  Walla,  Washington  Territory. 

Biographical  Notices  are  continued  elacwhero. 
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I860 
1881 
186! 
1883 
1864 
1866 
1866 
1KH7 
lxiw 
1809 
1870 

W7 1 

IK7L' 
ikt:i 
1874 
187B 
1870 
IH77 

1«7M 
1X711 
1XXIJ 

1881 


B 

I 
0.  K.  Porter.. 
Q.  K.  Porti 

F.A.Mol 

•r.A.M.  Dougall 

l  .A  SJcDougall 
'F.A.Mi  i 
•F.A.Mi  Dougull 
•F.A.MoDoogall 
Tom  i!i-ck 

I Bui 

Tom  Beclc  .... 

I Beck 

T.  Flint 
l  Flint 
T.  Flint 
T   Flint  

W.J.  Mill 


Munai, 

Marian, 
V  W.  Blan 

k.lvu,, i 
B.C.  Ireland 

M.  C.  1. 

'       i.illv    .... 

J.A.  Bui 

nbinthip 

II.  M.  II 
II.  M.  rjayee 
I.r.  Tulh 
B.C.  Tullv 

0.  8.  Abbott 
0  8.  tbbotl 
C.S.  Abbotl 
as  Ibbotl 
B,  B.  Jnlyn 

I'iiri-  Killiiirn 


.)■-,..  I, 

W,  II 
•IV.  II. 
W.  II 
U  .  II. 
W.  II. 

w  II. 

>W.  II. 
•W.  II. 
MV.II 

•II.  I 

•II.  V. 
•II.  F. 
»W.  II 
•\V.  II 

W.  II 
W.  II 

i 
.1    l 
:.i.  F. 
:.i.  F. 

W.  II. 
W.  II 
W.  II. 

U,  II. 
I    R 


Mrrr.lt 

fcferritt 
MerriM 

Mrrriu 

Rameej 

l  l. m 

Bumsy 

.  lluiu.v 

Qn     n 

Hi  >0D 
I  -r.-.-ri 

Webb 
Webb 
Webb 
Wi  bb 


M   'ilcuoo 
I    II  i.lreuo 

I  II  Or. 

I    II  <.lu>,n. 
.1    II  Gli 
J.  H.I 

iia>< 
K  Will 
.1    H.Oli 

I    II  i.lraaon. 

■  '    II   '  ilrajaio. 

eaaon 

I    II  . 

I.  H.aiauoD. 

M.  I.,  lioat 

M.  I.  B 

'tun 

J.  8.  BrittoD 
W.  M     i 
W.  M    I 
W,  M     I 
W.  M     I 
W    M    Birder 
W    U    l 
John   - 
.luliii  Boitl 
John   - 
John  Bcotl 
M    .1  Smellier. 
meltiet 
.1.  Q.  Joj 


Willi.m  Rwh 

.  i:.«ct. 

William  Itoact. 
t.  I 

J.  Kra: 
J.  Krai 
llmrv  l*graw 

\     I... 

A.  I.,  oi 

A,  !.>■ 
\.  I  roi 

Tboe,  tVal*,n 
Thoa.  Wataon 

.  Tin.'.  Walaoo 

i     i. 
i    i 

i 


.  J.  II  M 

.1  II  Wall 

.1.  II  H 

Lrlnrll 

J.  I  llannrll 

I  I  ll.rti.rll 

J  1  ll.rliirll 

I  .  W    D 

Little 
ii   Little 

William 
.  M.  Little 


■       II    M.   JobD 

■ 


.1     II     l'..rtrf 
1.  Hum. 


I'  i:   i 
J   n   p 

Martin. 
Aaariah  .Martin 

I     H     I 
.1    W     I 
D  8.  Up 
.luliu.  I 
W,  I     i 


lie 

ten  Mi  Kei 

B    I     \ 

B    I  .  Nlion 
Ilion 
Milt. -ii  Little 
B.  P.I 
-  P  i 
r    II, 


■ 

W.  \     vi 

W     \      M  .      Mr, I 

W     \      II  Hrrri. 

U      \     M.i, i    II      I 

«    v    UeUariej   ill 

»     V     M ,  ■  J    I 

W  V.SIctlar.r,  W.  II  Webb 

W  V.M ,  .  u    M  Webb 

W   V  Mi  i  i  in!, 

W  v  M.  •  ii, 

W  V    il  i  arlei 

U    \     M,...,,.,   M     I 
W    I    •  arpenti  r.iS.  a    II 
W.  I.  i  arpentei   *.    \ 

i    Pai pentri   II   \    II 
i\    l    i   , 
W,  L.Cerpentei  N.  A,  Dorn 


Data. 

1850 
1861 
1X5'.' 
1868 
is.,  I 
IX,-,.', 
I860 
1867 
1868 
I860 
[860 
ixm 

1 882 
1XIK1 
[864  W 


K.  W hide 

K    W letde 

s,  Johnnon 

.  S.    . I, ,1,11m, n 

II.  Qleaaon. 
m.i  lleajon 
I..  Williomi 
I..  Willianu 
I..  Williomi 
l„  Williams 
8.  Robert.. 
8.  Robert 

W.  Ilinl 
W.  Ilinl 

M.  I!.  Parket 


M  u  nun,  Mulnrii 
Mariano  M.ilnrii 

',1.  II.  Phillip. 

J.  II.  Phillips. 

J.  D.Calaghan 

.i   D.Calaghan 

.i    Rodi  iques  . . 

.1.  Rodriquea... 

I '.  I  '•    lliirrmi  .  . 

'    i,.  Ilnrrou  .. 

S.  8,  Simons  ... 

M.I. ill!,, 

.1.  n.t'ulaghao. 

P.  Foj 

T.  .1.  HcKnight. 


1866  W.  M.  Ii.  Parker 

[866  W.  M.  R.Parker  A.  W.  Billings 


1801 

I86S 
I860 

18.70 
1X71 
1872 
1S73 
1X74 
1876 
1X70 
1877 
1878 
1879 


i 

ii  Jamea  N< \ 

ii  Jamea  \ ey 

Jamea  ttooney 

J, ■-  ■■■■     ■ 

Jamea  Nooney 
.lulm  Jordan 
.i  i'   Dm snporl . 
L.Strade 

L.  Strode 

Ii.  B.  Barker  .. 
B,  B.  Barker.... 
B.  !i  Barker 
B.  B.  Barker  . . . 
U.  B.  Barker.... 
.  B.  B.  Barker 


■ 


P.  K  Woodilde 

P,  K,  v. 

W.  S.  .I.ihn-mi 
U\  B,  Johnson 

.i.li.  i ; it- 

.1.  II.  Glea  on 
-  -  arroll 
8.  Carroll. 
i.i.   Wi 
i:  L.WilUami  . 
i.  B.  Re 
T.  B,  Roberta 
G.  W.  Bird 
G.  W.  Bird 
I.  I..  Bade. .. 


•I'.  K.  Woodalde 

»p.  k.  n 

K.  \\'i.  rdalda 
W.  S.  Johoaon 
W  8.  Jobnaon 
J.  1 1   Gleaaoi 

i    1 1   i .  . 

i    n   Qleai  in 
J,  H.  (ilrasou. 
E.  L.  William. 
E.  L.Williama 
.1.  .-.  Roberta 

J.  8.  K rta 

.i  -  Speegli 


■ 


T.  J.  JfcKDight.  B.  B. Barker..   .  A.L.  Earle  J.RBpeegle 


W.  M,  R.  Parkei  A.  W.  Billinga 
VV.  S.  Johnson  .  E.  ■'■  Martiu  .. 
\V.  S.  JohneoD.    K.  J.  Martin. .. 


W.  M.  It.  Parke: 
W.  M.  R.  Parter 
A.  W.Poole.. 

A.W.Poole.. 
John  Markley 
John  Markley.. 
.lulm  Markley. . 
John  Markley 
Johu  Markley 
John  Markley 
M-  L.  Dexter. 

*  Xmr  dera»»»d. 


S.  Pardt-L-  .. ... 

S.  Pardee 

G.  Cooke.. 

G.  Cooke 

H.  P.  Tuttle... 
H.  P.  Tuttle... 
S.  M.Archer.. . 
S.M.  Archer... 
O.  S.  Trimmer . 
O.  S.  Trimmer  . 
O.  S.  Trimmer  . 


.  8.  W.  Smith. 

s.  \v.  Smith 
.  S.  W.  .Smith. 
.  8.  W.  Smith 

H.  M.  Hayea 

H.  M.  Hayes 
F.  L.  Ripley  . 
F.  L.  Ripley  . 
iF.L.  Ripley.. 
F.L.  Ripley.. 
jF.L.  Ripley.. 
F.L.Ripley.. 
F.  S.  Ingalla.. 
F.  S.  Ingalls.. 
F.  S.  IngalU... 


..  T.  Hrailev... 

T.  Bradley 

T.  W   I 
.    T.  W.  Clay 


E.  M.  Alderman 

E,  W.  Alderman 

__  8.  M.  shearer.. 

S.M.  Shearer.. 
..  R.C.  McCroaky 
._]E.G  McCrobky. 

R.C.  McCroaky. 

R.  C.  McCroaky. 

R.C.  McCroaky . 

R.C.  McCroaky. 

S.  M.  Shearer... 


tlToV  Superior  Jodjc.  T**  3 

;jjdjc  Brcori  resi.'ned  when  tbt 


1      i    . 
,,       .  ■  . 

court-houaa  In  tdnnterey. 

W.  i:   P.  Hartnell,  *J.  P.  Leeae,  ►MHton  Little 

U     I     p   II, ,,rn,  II,     .1.  r    I.   ■    ■         i     ■        i  ii     ■ 
8, « 'in.  it.- 1.  .1.  Keating;,  Patrick  Breen 

William  II    Stramblor.  .1 ,bn  ■■■,,  8    P.  Hull. 

Mariano  Malarfn,  J.  Rico,  J.  Jordan 

J,  I".  Lane,  D   3p<  d<  e,  Ji     H  I     I I 

.1.  P.  1 l  D.  Bpence,  Jr..  M.C  Ireland 

*Darid8pc .'I.  \   UcOougnl,  M  C  treland 

Jamea  Barain,  *i     \.  McDougal,  M.  0.  Ireland 
.i  uni     Bardic  B    ■  ,;   I      Irel  ind 

□    i  -ui.    i  .  /i     ill  i  ii  i 

Jamea  Bardln,  B.V. Sargent,  'I  .  A   UeD  i  i 

Blaokenablp 
i  bomu  i  Hoc  ii    \     -,'i  [tnt,  M    C    In  I  ind,  J    I 
aahln 
Stephen  Hatch    Thomaa  Flint,  u.  C.  Ireland.  J  h    Blaokenablp 
Stephen  Hatch    Thomaa  Flint,  M.C.  Ir.-tuml.  ,i.  A.  Blankanahlp 
W,  S.  .hihiTMni      Ihnmut  I'lint.  Rciiin.'n  Mor.-y,  J.  A.  Blankenahlp 
\V.  s.  Jobnaon   .  s.  .M.  Black.  Reuben  Horey,  I.   A    Reynolds,  J.  A. 

BUoklnahlp,  C.  W-  Bryant 
W.  M.  It.  Parkers.  M  Black,  Reuben  Morey,  I  John 

Bheehe,  I     W  Bryant 
W.  M.  B.  Parker.S.  M.  Black,  B  E.  ..  Beynoldi   rohn 

Sheehc  '  .  W,  Bryanl 
s.  M.  Black.  Reuben  Morey,  8.  P,  '  arter,  John 

Shi-ehe,   F.  Martin 

John  itrecn.   Reaben   Morey,  B.  P.  Carter,  John 
Bbeehe,  I    M  irtin 
..  J.  B.  H. Cooper,  8.  P.  Gordon,  8.  J'.  Carter,  John 

rtln 
..J.  B.  H.  CVxjper.  Edward  St.  John,  8.  P.  Gordon, 

- heehe.  John  Breeo 

J.  It.  Leeae J.  B.  If.  r<x.p*r,  Edward  8t.  John,  8.  P.Gordon,  J. 

A.  Blankiaafaip,  E  J.  Breen  -  

J.  R.  Leeae J.  B.  H.  Cooper.  Edward  St.  John.  M.C.  Ireland,  J. 

A,  Blanfcinahlp,  D.  Monroe 

G.  W.  Ro*dhou§e  J.  B.  H.  Cooper,  biward  St.  John,  M.  C.  Ireland, 

Juan  If.  Oaatro,  I».  Honroa  

G.  W.  Roadbouae  J.  B.  H.  Cooper,   Edward  St.  John,  M.  C.  Ireland. 

Juan  B  Caatro,  I».  Monroe 
M.  M.  Speegle..  J.  B.  H.  Gnoper,  Edward  St.  John,  G.  W.  Gordon, 

Juan  B-  Caitro.  D.  Monroe 

J.  B.  H.  Corner  (Chairman).  G.  W.  Gordon,  J.  B. 

Caatm  H.  Samneb,  J.  O.  Bateheler 

*n*r*  circs  ta  »ti:i  tb*  cGctti  aerrei.     Taej  v*r*  etoctad  ia  th*  jtt  pnendlag. 

iTitted.     H«Uan  Sjpcr.or  Jodie  of  S.n  EetiiUt  Mi»lj. 


A.  W.  Poole.. 
A.  W.  Poole 
H.Milla.-.. 

H.  Mill*. 
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sketches  OF  8AN  BENITO  county  citizens. 


the 


Sketches  of  San  Benito  Citizens. 


kUVTOX  BAM    PI  BBO 

I    '"  Ml 

Manuel  8u  Pedro;  a  gentleman  ■  I  '  n«  :""'  '"'" 

,  of  Andreas  n.„l  Hannela  San  Pedro  and 

| rteenbe  w, 

cabin-boy,  and  rose  quickly  i"  the  position  of  captain.     He 
was   capu.ii.  of    several  vessels,  making   voyages  to    Brazil. 
.  ihili   Para    and  Panama,  and  quitted  bis  sea- 
faring life  in  Panama,  which  pli iftei    rt  stay,  he  left 

id   of  u  Btcamer  going  tu  San  Francisco, 
arriving  there  in  March    1861,  all  > 

In  California  Mr  San  Pedrowenf  to  mining al  several  places 

Facksonvillo, Amador  i ot)  ;Virginia,Nevada(Coi ' 

Bumboldl    So      river;  and  lastly  in  QrantsvQle,  Nye  county, 

Nevada,  where  he  is  pari  proprietor  and  superintendent  of  the 

U,  tandei  mine,  having  a  forty-stamp  mill  constantly  at 

work.     He  has  been  very  successful  in  his  mining  enterprises. 

Mr  San  Pedro  made  this  county  his  home  in  1877.  buying 

l„    present  Bnefa !  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  acres, 

which  is  managed  by  hia  father-in-law,  Mr  Y.  Altozano,  while 
be  is  absent  On  the  land  is  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  acres;  sixty  acres  are  planted  with  apricot  trees,  tin- 
largest  in  the  county,  and  the  rest  of  the  land  averages  about 
sixteen  sacks  of  wheat  per  acre.  He  keeps  fifteen  horses,  a 
few  milch  COWS,  and  hogs  on  the  farm. 

His  residence,  which  is  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Hollister, 
and  thirty  miles  from  water  communication  ;  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  spots  in  the  county.  The  drive  to  it  is  lined  on 
either  aide  with  various  colored  roses  and  evergreen  trees;  the 
grounds  are  well-kept  and  full  with  a  profusion  of  shrubs;  a 
housed  windmill  and  two  tanks  supply  it  with  water;  and 
a  vineyard  of  one  and  one-half  acres  is  close  by.  A  fine  view 
of  Hollister  and  the  valley  can  be  had  from  the  front  veranda' 
and  Qilroy,  as  well  as  Santa  Anna  Peak,  is  to  be  seen  from 
the  rear  porch  on  a  clear  day- 
Mr.  San  Pedro  married  Miss  Maria  Altozano  (a  native  of 
Australia)  in  1873,  and  had  one  child,  a  girl,  Matilda  San 
Pedro,  who,  most  unfortunately  died  very  young. 

HENRY    WATSON. 

The  residence  and  finely  improved  home  farm  belonging 
to  Mr.  Henry  Watson,  is  situated  one  and  three-fourth 
miles  distant  from  Paicines  post-office,  and  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  store  where  the  celebrated  murderer  and  outlaw, 
Vasquez,  committed  his  last  robbery  and  murder.  Vasquez 
remained  all  that  day  on  the  hill  in  front  of  Mr.  Watson's  resi- 
dence, watching  his  opportunity  to  commit  the  vile  deed.  The 
railroad  runs  within  7  miles,  and  the  county  seat  is  14  miles. 


Mr  Wat-.,  owns  also  two  thousand  acres  of  land  on 

nchof   rwsPn ireek,  about  fifteen  miles  from  his 

,,,  keeps  five  cows,  thirty  hogs,  seven  horses,  and 

beep  on  bis  excellent  pastures,  and  d tes 

three  hum 1  acres  to  growing  grain      The  sod  ah,,,,,   the 

laptod  to  raising  aU  sorts  of  vegetables 

andfruil  ,hy kservesto  beautify 

lorn  the  place      It  is  all  fenced  and  improved. 

M,   Watson's  history  is  als i r  various  fortunes, he  bemg 

,  pi0neer,  arriving  in  California  in  1849.  He  was  born  in 
Virginia,  February  22,  1837.  1"  18*6  his  parents,  Mr.  Jacob 
and  M,s  Phebe  Watson, moved  with  their  family  to  Missouri. 
where  thej  farmed  for  three  years,  when  the  excitement  over 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  took  hold  of  them,  and  they 
started  overland.  Salt  Lake  rout,  making  the  trip  in  four 
months,  and  reaobing  Sacramento,  September  4,  1849. 

Mr   Watson  went  to  mining  on  the  Yuba  river  and  Mor " 

[giand    0n   the   American   river.     He  had  good  success.     He 

to  this  county  in  1854,  and  bought  his  home  in  1875. 

Lpril  27,  1869,  he  married  Mins  Margaret  E.  Mank'ms,  of 
Arkansas  They  have  six  children,  whicharo:  Jonathan.  Hat- 
tie  Henry  L.,  William  L„  Thomas  11,  and  Moliie  May  Watson. 
Mr.  Watson  is  a  determined  man.  When  he  started  life  he 
had  only  his  hands  and  good  habits  to  depend  upon.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  his  enterprises,  and  owned,  in  1804,  sheep  to  the 
amount  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  head,  which  he  lost, 
reducing  his  finances  to  one  horse,  saddle,  bridle,  and  880  in 
cash.  He  tried  again,  and  with  energy  and  economy  succeeded 
in  acquiring  what  he  has  at  present. 

I..    M.    t.ADD. 

Maine  furnished  this  county  with  another  practical  farmer, 
whose  name  is  L.  M.  Ladd.  His  parents  were  Eben  and 
Sylvia  Ladd,  of  Starks,  Maine.  He  was  born  October  16' 
1842,  and  lost  his  father  when  eight  years  old.  He  was 
raised  a  farmer  but  received  good  schooling. 

Having  to  look  out  for  himself  he  concluded  that  in  Cali- 
fornia he  might  make  his  fortune.  So,  when  twenty  years 
old,5  he  came  across  the  Isthmus,  twenty-four  days'  pleasant 
trip,  but  a  good  deal  of  sea-sickness,  in  1863,  to  California. 
Arriving  in  San  Francisco  without  money,  he  walked  to  May- 
field,  Santa  Clara  county,  the  place  of  his  original  destination 
where  he  arrived  on  the  third  of  March,  1863. 

Working  his  way  up  and  pushing  stoutly  forward,  Mr. 
Ladd  at  one  time  farmed  three  thousand  acres  on  the  Salinas 
river,  Monterey  county,  and  then  had  the  entire  control  of 
"  The  Catrina  Grant,"  a  ranch  comprising  seventeen  thousand 
acres.  Coming,  in  1868,  into  this  county,  he  bought  his  present 
farm  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  acres,  one  hundred  and 
eighty-four  of  which  is  good  land,  averaging  about  fifteen 
sacks  per  acre,  and  one  hundred  acres  overflowed  pasture  land, 
in  which  he  keepstwo  thousand  sbeep.fifty  horses  and  thirty  hogs. 
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The  farm  is  only  one  and  one-half  miles  distant  from  the 
city  of  HollLster,  is  within  one-quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  rail- 
road, and  forty  miles  distant  from  water  communication. 

Like  most  self-made  men,  Mr.  Ladd  is  a  gentleman  of  liber- 
ality, who  responds  to  worthy  plan,  and  enterprises  for  the 
public  good.  He  is  quite  ambitious,  and  an  excellent  father  to 
his  three  children-Frank,  Naomi  and  Llewellyn-who,  if 
they  grow  up  according  to  his  directions,  cannot  fail  to  become 
good  citizens.  His  worthy  wife  is  a  native  of  Maine.  She 
was  a  Mi-  Thursia  W.  Baxter  until  on  December  7,  1869,  ihe 
became  Mrs.  Ladd. 

j.   c.   F.  STllAUBE. 


Among  the  citizens  of  this  county  we  also  count  Mr.  J.  I 
Straube,  who  is  a  native  of  Saxony,  Germany  where  he  was 

bom  in  18110.     His  parents  were  J.  C.  F.  St.au,  an    Hannah 
Straube,  and  while  at  home  he  learned  the  butchers  trade. 

When  riffl  young  he    left  his  native    land,  and    adopted 
America  as  his  country,  living  for  a  number  of  years  at  Louts- 

"ll'S's,  he  started  from  LouisviUcma  New  York  and  Pan- 
,,„,  f„r  San  Francisco,  where  he,  after  a  pleasant  journey  of 
;  L  days,  arrived  September  15,  1853.  From  San  Fran- 
lo  be  went  to  Dutch  Flat,  where  he  owned  a  uune  winch 
averaged  about  eight  dollars  a  day. 

„  1803  October  21st,  he  married  Miss  Augusta  R-ehter  a 
naWe  o  his  mother  country,  with  whom  b.W*~JJ 
In:  Cha.es,  Paul,  and  Ul,     He  lived  ^r^h,,, 

■   •    .  :„   this  county  December  6,  18/. J,  ami  "uy    s 

AHW-l,  Mr.  St™.t*  own*  ,  Boo  favro  of  ™°  0 

he  gives  his  especial  attention  to  raising  sple nd.l  bo^ 
owns  thirteen  head  of  excellent  J^~  ^  superior 
He  also  owns  an  orchard  beanng  all  kmd^off  q£ 

^7'Whth-bor=^— ^eastbank 

his    place,  and    the     county    road    runs    along 
length  of  his  farm. 

WILLIAM    I.   REED- 

M.WtLLU.tf.K-^ornatBurrOak.^^oven, 

ber  „,  mo,  attended  the  «- **-  £  -  J,  home 

^    «*"-   ^^  Vt       ortun     in  California,  where, 
in    April.    1S60.   to    make    his  fortune    in 


after  .journey  of  four  months,  having  had  .>!-"" 

triP.perwa,.)u.trau,.;.,S,Ul.lW,.  I  the  H boldt  ft», 

h?^vedlugu*8th  —    '■ ^>\    ' 

„,.«*  afterward,  into  Ala lac it,,  what,  be  owned  the 

MtaoonPeak. h,  which »  two  thousand  acx  hundred   and 

sixty  feet  above  the  le       ,  i      B >;"«"    '"'  ^ 

one  day,  at  N  *  d.agu.t»d  with  ,t 

that  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  continuing  it 
I„  ,8(14  Mr  B     I  " ^vrnthi    pe 

„,„,    MavvU .,  iwhil ,,.  ,s,:,,  ,,,a,r,d 

i^A-John !B I    «*»«'«"*::, 

;::;:;:,;:::: STAJM-- 

Myrtl0'  „        i       on    is?-,    and   in   November, 

His   wife  died   November   20,    187o,  ana 
UbKh  youngest  child,  Myrtle,  while  playmg  wtth  hre  whtch 
II  SinThe  stubble-field,  was  burnt  todeath.her  clot 
,;,.       In  1877   Mr.B I  married  his  present  wife, 

In  business  Mi    Keen  was, 

BelUnghisr h  in  Alameda  cc ty.he  bough  , m 1869 ■» 

I  a        ™ll  .v  and  selling  out  again,  he.  at  last,  in  1872, 

inSantav^;«imoftwo  hundred  and  forty  acres, 

wheat,  ten  bag,  of  barley,  o  He  also  possesses  a 

^SuSrind ornamental  trees,  roses  climbing 
over  the  porches. 


CHABLES  A.   WOOD. 

Charles  A.  Wood  was  brought,  at  the  early  age  of  eleven, 
CHARLES  a.  Illino.s  to   CftU. 

^^^Cs^fl—IilinoU.^  New  York 

h:;*C  njoyable  trip  of  a  month,  and  arrived  at 
and  Panama,  ha  J  ^  he  ^^ 

Gai-I'™L  to  their  next  place  of  removal,  which  was 
rxlcounV,  where  they  were  engaged  in  stock-raising  for 
in  Tulare  co       y,  move<1   to  Merced  county, 

three  years.     Then,  in  100  sheen-raising  until 

~™,l  of  his  own  account,  in  sneep  raisiu0, 

STiaTSll-^  ^  quite  successful     Before 

,         he  in  1873,  entered  this  county,  which  he  concluded  to 

^'hL    home     He  is  at  present  engaged   in  farming  and 

make  his   honm     el  r  ^^  ^  ^^ 

JSSSS  the  same  distance  from  railroad, 
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thirty  miles  from  water  travel;*  church  :  oiles,  and 

<rfioe  of 
Sari  Felipe  ■  only  two  mi 
an- 1  a  In 

i   which  he  dei 
raising  fruit  ami  vegetables,  having  ail  varieties  of  t  ible  Fruit, 
f.tnu  an-  three  powerful   ai 

place  with  water.     Alfalfa  nourish)  ranch  .  in 

row  readily. 

Mis  t i-  aid    Soap  lake  can  be 

plainly  seen  from  the  rear  of  his  pretty  h  ■ 

Mi    Wood  wan  bom  in  Illinois.  July  8,  1844,  wu  mai 

■  Louther,  and  has  six  children    ■'      Denii 
K    Lulu  0.  Mabel  A.,  Clara  A,  Elise  M    and  Freda  E   Wood 

I  Dill  ND    SA80N. 

anothei  ol   enterpri  ing  and  flourishing  citizens  we  find 

in  Mr.  Edmund    Nation    who  wa    born  in    Baton    N    II..  April 

29,  1825,  being  ;i  - t'  Mi.   Joshua   and   Mrs.  Phebe   Karon 

I  tin-  !»t i it  having    I I        Danforth),     ThU    gentleman 

lived  in!  bate  until  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  when 

he  Btarted  oul  bo  make  his  point  in  the  world.  He  went  to 
Lowell,  Unas.,  n  maini  d  thi  re  until  July,  1852,  thence  to  New 
York,  whence,  after  a  ;ojmirn  of  six  weeks  he  started  on  his 
journey  to  <  'alifornia.  As,  at  that  time,  tin-  traveling  overland 
was  rather  a  tiresome  journey,  he  went  by  steamer  ><>  the  I  ith 
muB  "F  Panama,  and  from  there,  after  a  stay  of  two  weeks,  u, 
Sin  Francisco     The  voyage  was  a  very  pleasant  one. 

Arriving  in  San  Francisco  in  September  of  the  same  yi  at. 
ho  drifted  into  Nevada  county,  where  he  was  occupied  with 
mining,  hut  with  indifferent  auccess  Alter  residing  I'm-  difl'er- 
ent  periods  in  the  counties  of  San  Francisco,  Mam.'. la  and 
Marin,  he  at  last,  iu  L868  reached  this  county, which  In-  mode 
his  permanent  home,  carrying  on  the  business  of  dairying. 

His  farm  contains  ahout  seventy  acres  of  good,  strong-soiled 
land,  mostly    wiwn  with    alfalfa,  yielding   splendid    crops,    and 

having  good,  strong-flowing  wells  reaching  a  depth  of  ei<*hty- 
five  feet  The  farm  is  located  about  'seven  miles  from  the 
county  seat  and  railroad,  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  school, 
twenty  miles  from  steamboat  communication,  and  seven  miles 
from  church.  He  keeps,  generally,  forty  ,hcad  of  horned  cattle, 
several  hogs  and  six  head  of  horses  on  hand.  In  1.S47,  he  mar- 
ri.il  Miss  Mary  M  Stilling,  a  most  amiable  lady,  a  native  of 
Osaipee,  V  H.,  who  bore  him  six  children,  viz.:  Francelia 
Adella,  Ma  Mary.  J.  Elmer,  Alice  P.,  Mary  Emma,  and  Minnie 
Nason. 

WILLIAM    NOBLE. 

The  residence  of  Sir.  William  Noble  is  situated  five  miles 
south  from  the  county  seat,  on  the  railroad  ;  is  within  one  and 
a  half  miles  of  a  school,  and  five  miles  from  church.     An  excel- 


lent view    of   the  Oabllan    mountains  is  obtain,    I   from  its  front 

veranda,  and  the  trains  ,.f  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  run 

e  in  front  of  it.      There   is  a  line  running  stream 

the  barn,  which  affords  plenty  of  water   for 

|    stock    -luring   the   whole  year,  and  one  thousand  live 

.,  thJ  roar  of  th<   n   i  lenoe  is  a  tine,  living  spring, 

which  i  .     the    residence,  mid    is    eon 

ducted  t-<  n  raservoir,  supplying  the   premises  with   excellent 

wai.-i      Th-  re  i-  also  a  tine  orchard  connected  containing  one 

.. .  ,uii.j  tree  .  bearing  all  kinds  of  table  fruits, 

Tin-  farm  contains  three  hundred  ami  twenty  acres, partly 

adobe  rolling  hills  and  level,  sandy    loam,  averaging   fifteen 

aacka  to  ill-  acre, and  his  live  stock  consists  of  five  head  of 

i  hi  i .  one  thousand  aheep,  ami  eighty  hogs, 

Mi     Noble    was    born    A.UgUSl     II,  1849,    in    Gentry    county. 

Mi in      Married   Miss  Gussie  Holt,  June  1, 1870  (sho being 

a  native  of  Cumberland  county,  Nova  Se.it.iai,  ami  has  three 

children-     Arthur  t ',,  Minnie  M..  and  l'earl  Noble,      His  parents 
wen-  John  ami  Sarah  Noble. 

Mr  Noble  pursued  the  business  of  fanning,  exclusively,  ever 
since  he  was  a  boy.  In  1850  his  parents  moved  to  Iowa,  and 
in  I8fi4  came  out  to  California.  They  journeyed  overland 
b\  ox-team,  his  father  bringing  six  oxen  and  ten  horses  with 
him.  They  took  the  Platte  river  route,  and  had  good  lurk 
during  the  whole  trip,  which  lasted  six  mouths,  when  they 
arrived,  October  15,  1864,  in  -Shasta  county,  California. 

The  original  intention  of  the  family  was  to  locate  in  Oregon, 
but  as  they  failed  to  join  a  large  enough  company  to  venture 
on  such  a  trip,  the  country  being  at  that  time  overrun  by 
hostile  Indians,  they  concluded  to  make  their  home  in  Califor- 
nia. Since  their  arrival  here  Mr,  Noble  has  resided  in  the 
following  places;  Shasta  county,  Pajaro  valley,  Gilroy,  and, 
in  July,  1807,  he  came  to  this  county,  where  the  subject  of  this 
sketch  went  to  farming  for  himself. 

S.    F.    WATSON. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Watson,  one  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  this  State 
and  county  who  have  made  the  State  what  it  is,  owns  a  farm 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  near  the  town  of  Tres 
Plnos.  This  farm,  consisting  mostly  of  sound  loam  land,  yield- 
ing average  crops  of  about  fifteen  bags  to  the  acre,  is  inter- 
Bpersed  with  valleys  and  hills,  and  is  located  six  miles  from 
the  county  scat,  close  to  the  railroad,  thirty  miles  from  naviga- 
tion, one-eight  mile  from  school,  and  six  miles  from  church. 

In  earlier  times,  Mr.  Watson  was  mostly  engaged  in  stock- 
raising,  having  at  times  as  many  as  one  thousand  five  hundred 
sheep  on  his  pastures.  But  now  he  pursues  mostly  farming, 
keeping  only  a  few  cows,  hogs,  and  four  horses  on  his  farm. 

The  family  history  of  Mr.  Watson  is  quite  interesting,  and 
would  fill  up  quite  an  amount  of  space  if  we  had  much  of  it  at 
our  disposal.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  was  born  in  Virginia, 
March  22,  1834.     He  followed  farming  until  184G,  when  his 
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parent*,  Jacob  and  Phebe  Watson,  moved  witl.  their  family  t.. 
Independ  ""  ''""'  t'"'-v 

start*.]  u>  California,  where  they  arrived  at  Sacramento,  Sep- 
tembei    1,  1st-1     Thoy  came  by  the  wa]  rivexand 

ill.  avoided  Salt  Lake,  bad  a  pleasant  trip;  no  trouble 

Willi    iTMliatJH,   bUt   gOt   ihOfl   Of   Will 

family  was  in  Sacramento  Mi    Wat   in  mined  at  Mormon  Island 

\ ri.au   river,  with   ; I '     '■' 

family  moved  to  Nicholsville,  on  th.  Feathe  river,  and  resided 
thereuntil  1851,  when  Mr.  S.  B\  Watson  ami  hit  parenta 
I tired  ol  roughing  it,  and  concluded  t.,  return  t.,  Mis- 
souri, but  on  their  arrival  in  Sacramento  hie  mother  was  taken 
aiok.'thus  necessitating  a  delay.  In  tl..'  meanwhile  Mr  Wat- 
son and  l.U  eldest  brother  went  to  Oregon  by  steamer;  got 
shipwrecked    twice,  an.l    were  at  last  obliged   t.,  Bnish   the 

I j  i„.   land.    After  a  short  stay  in  i  Iregon  they  returned 

overland  to  Nevada  county,  where  their  parents  had  vod 

during  their  absence. 

[n  1852  they  all  move.]  to  Santa  Clara  county;  remained 

there  until    1854,  then  to  Hollister,  and  finally,  in  the  same 

to  hia  ,„-,.„.„,,  residence,  which  Is  beautifully  situated  on 

„„.  .  „„th  hank  of  the  San  Benito  riv,,      lie  ha,  an  orchard  of 

hundred    ami    thirty-five  bearing  trees,  of  all  kinds  of 

fruits  als„  i,  vineyard  containing  some  fifteen  varieties  of  grapes, 
ami  around  his  residence  the  yard  is  full  of  Hewers,  shrubs  and 
trees.  .  .c 

[n  October  1865,  Mr.  Watson  married  his  estimable  wite,  a 
Mis,  Bridget  Connor,  a  native  of  Ireland,  andadopted  his  orphan 
nephew,  Charles  Watson,  having  no  children  of  his  own. 

.TKSSli    BOSS. 


lu  a  cosy  little  home,  represented  in  this  history,  lives  Mr. 
.,_.  ta  ,  ,iative  of  Harrison  county.  Indiana;  born  Novem- 
,„.,.  so  L882,  and  is  a  son  of  William  and  Sarah  Ross,  of  that 
,.,.„,.  M,s  Mar,  Boss,  formerly  Miss  Herrington,  whom  Mr. 
Lss  married  in  the  year  ISoI,  is  a  native  of  Davis  county, 
towa,  and  Marvin  Boss  is  their  only  son. 

Mr  lies,  after  receiving  a  good  common  school  education. 
.„„,  ,,,ulml,  to  farm  on  his  fathers  farm,  became  a  blacksmith, 
Tlner.  and  a  farmer,  which  shows  that  he  labored  hard  to 
obtain  all  he  possesses. 

He  resided  in  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Iowa  be  ore >  coming 
ta  California,  where  he  arrived  at  PlacerviUe,  July  25,  18o 
ha,ing  made  a  journey  of  eighty-seven  days  overland,  which 
was  brisk  traveling  as  the  wagon  train  did  not  stop  two  nights 
m  the  same  place.  The  trip  was  not  quite  without  unpleasant 
inoidents,  for  at  one  point  the  train  was  stopped  by  Indians 
who.  having  torn  up  a  bridge,  demanded  toll  of  the  party  hetore 
allowing  them  to  proceed.  M,  Ross  mined  with  moderate 
succZfor  eight  vears,  at  Placerville,  and  in  Calaveras  county, 
then  in  I860,  he  went  to  Sonoma  county,  where  he  stayed 
until  November,  1871,  when  he  moved  to  his  present  home. 


F„.,„   th.-  tun.,  he  lived  |  "">    """1  now'  'u' 

farmed  and  continues  t„  ,1,.  M       He  owns  a  farm  of  elghty-SU 

udyloain  land,  which,  however,  producabout 

twenty  on  ' '    '  "      '  '  '"' ""         '' 

UI,  „,„,  dover,  which,  being  kep<   »'  »""  •"l","k'n 

Ssta  of    ten  horse,   ami    two   cow.;  and   hi.  house    ■»    .«- 
led  by  a  nicely  an  «d  small  orchard  bearing 

:|I,     Th,  ,,„,„  is  w,ll  renced  ami  improved,  and  is 

located  on,-  mile  fr .1 "«y   .eat.  on  .1-  -1' >.«■ 

mile  from  school  and  church,  .u.d  thirty  miles  from  anj    ihip- 
rang  point 

RII  n  \I!D    PBRRY. 

[nl856.thi 1  ■■- I  another  valuabloacquisition  in 

Mr  Richard   Perry  and  wife,  formerly  a   Miss  Julio .A.  Bule 

w. I,- rricdinl854     Mr.Perryis. iMr.Nath, I 

and  Sarah  Perry,  who  at  the  ti I   his  birth  lived   tn   I  

, ,M l      He I -W>2M818il 

w ;,,  iMni  ailor.andpursnedthatvocationuntUJanuary, 

l841  then  bee Hector  fore I  merchant  inl I* 

Kentucky,  where  he  remained year.     From  there  he  went 

lena,  Illinois,  where  he  worked  four  years  in  a  load  mme, 

and  then  in  1849  he  resolved  to  go  to  California. 

He  joined,  with   a   team  of  oxen,  a  party   go.ng    over  ami; 

.caching  the  Black   Hills  the  party  broke  up,  and  Mr 

pLyinc panywithfourother  gentle n  kept  on son 

valley.  Nevada,  where  most  of  the  party  remained  to  reel  Mr 
pOTy  and  a  friend  being  eager  U,  start  fur  the  gold  mines,  let 
the  party  and  went  to  Hangtown.  whirl,  they  reached  Angus 
12,  1850,  just  one  month  before  the  rest  of  the   train   reached 

the  same  place.  . 

Ur  Perry,  having  been  a  sailor,  a  clerk  and  a  miner  af tor 
reaching  Nevada,  pursued  mining  again  in  the  following  locali- 
ties- Han-town.  American  river,  Michigan  Bluff,  and  again  on 
A,„crican°river  until  1852,  when  he  determined  to  give  up 
mi„i„„  and  become  a  farmer.  In  order  to  do  this,  he,  having 
h„l  a ",„od  success  in  the  mines,  went  to  San  Jose-,  where  he 
farmed"  until  1856,  when  he,  liking  San  Benito  county  bettor 
m0ved  into  it  and  still  remains,  carrying  on  the  busmess  of 
farming  and  dairying. 

His  farm  which  is  located  seven  miles  from  the  county  seat, 
four  miles  'from  railroad,  thirty  miles  from  shipping  point, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  school,  seven  miles  from  church, 
and  two  miles  south-west  of  San  Felipe  post-office,  contains 
seventv  acres  sandy  loam,  and  some  excellent  pasture  land. 
The  land  will  yield  from  fifteen  to  twenty  sacks  of  wheat,  and 
tVrtv  sacks  of  barley.  He  also  cultivates  potatoes,  corn,  all  sorts 
o£  vegetables,  berries,  etc.  He  keeps  sixteen  head  of  cattle, 
nine  horses  and  thirty  hogs  constantly  on  hand. 

While  on  the  Atlantic  coast  Mr.  Perry  owned  an  interest  in 
three  different  boats,  which  proved  successful  investments.  Mr. 
Perrv  has  three  daughters,  Fannie  L.,  Katie,  and  Lelia  Perry. 
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c  it   ■ 


C     II     Waters  became  tin-.!   of    picking  up   stones  »"•■ 
„„p,  of  a  Canada  farm  and  enduring  the 
of  that  locality,  bo  at  the  age  of  tw.  nty- 
igamalclime.udwtoDtlnmi 
urn  in  Canada  West,  A,.ril  16,    1867,  for  Cali- 
fornia, eonring  k  <"••' l1"-  '-""""-     ""  ar,iv"'1  '" 
[8,  1887,  and  afterw«rda  resided  in  Salinas  and 

HoUtster. 

II.  eerae  to  8an  Benito  county  in  1869,  and  began  forming 

<    which   he 

anperior.    The  form  consists  o<  two hondred and  tifiy  acres  in 

u„.  ,„,„  . ,  a  trad  of  four  and  a  hall  acres  in  the 

,.„v  ,.,  i  -which  is*  good  dweffing  and  barn.    On 

eight  hundred  bearing  fruit-trees,  and  Hie 

i'1"".  ""J  P°Plar  trees' 

„n,. ,„:,!• !-.  .i     een  in  the  illustration. 

,,f  wheat  and  thirty-five  of 

barb;  per  acre  on  average  yearn     It  is  part  adobe  and  part 

loam.     H  issitoatedon  the  >ani  of  the  San 

Benito  river,  and  is  partly  rolling  hills.     A  few  live-oaks  adorn 

the  hill-rides.     An  aven 1  evergreen  trees  leads  to  the  resi- 

On  the  placois  s  nice  young  orchard  of  fruit-  etc 
I  ,  eps  forty-five  horses  and  colts,  two  milch  cows,  nearly 
one  hundred   hogs,  and  a  nice  stallion  of  the  Messenger  and 

,,   itook,B I     Royal  George,"  who  weighs  one  thou- 

i  i  hundred  pounds  He  is  a  mahogany  Lay.  sixteen  and 
„  halfhands  high,  and  show,  good  speed.having  a  record  of 
three  minutes. 

Mr.  Water.,  lias  two  steam  threshers;  one  in  the  San  Joaquin 

vnll.  v  and  the  other  in  the  Salinas  valley.  He  manages  one 
and  his  brother  the  other.  Mr.  Waters  ami  L.  M.  Ladd  are 
farming  two  thousand  acres  on  the  Arroyo  Seco.  in  the  Salinas 
valley."  The  farm  is  the  property  of  P.  Zabala.    The  buildings 

are  extensive,  consisting  of  a  dwelling-house  of  five  rooms, 
windmill,  tank  and  tank-house,  wood-house,  blacksmith  shop, 
driving  shed,  and  a  bam  one  hundred  feet  long  and  fifty- 
six  feet  wide,  and  a  shed  one  hundred  feet  long  on  one  side. 
It  stables  one  hundred  horses,  of  which  they  use  that  number. 
Also  room  for  hay  and  grain  for  feed  and  seed. 

Mr.  Waters  married  Miss  Annie  White,  August  7,  1S73,  who 
was  a  native  of  San  Jose',  and  a  Normal  school  graduate.  The 
children  are  named  Harry  and  Herbert  Waters. 

In  IS75  Mr.  0.  H.  Waters  and  family  made  a  visit  to  his 
native  home  in  Canada,  going  via  the  Central  Pacific  and 
Union  Pacific  an, I  Chicago.  On  his  return  he  and  his  brother 
John  made  arrangements  with  the  Railroad  Company  for  a 
special  train  to  consist  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  coaches,  to  carry 
some  two  hundred  of  his  neighbors  and  relatives  to  California, 
at  a  great  reduction  below  the  regular  rates ;  the  train  to  fol- 
low the  express  without  change  of  cars.     They  did  so  start  from 


Toronto  Canada  West.     They  followed  the  express  which  was 

iveral    ti ■   bu,   the  social   would   run    up    ...the 

wreck  and  wait  until  it  was  repaired,  when  they  would  follow 
a.„in  His  parents,  three  brother,  and  four  sisters  returned 
with  him  to  California  Upon  their  arrival  in  Sacramento 
their  car  was  sidetracked,  the  family  remaining  in  the  car, 
„..„;,,.  M„  Waters  took  his  father  up  to  see  the  then  new  cap- 
ital building.  While  they  we,,  gene  the  car  was  attached  to 
»  freight  train  and  moved  off  toward  San  Jose.  When  Mr. 
Waters  returned  to  the  depot  and  found  his  oars  gone,  he 
dthe  train-, for  of  his  mistake,  who  telegraphed  to 

side-track  the  cars.      They  did  so.  and  when  Mr.  Water-  and  his 

father  arrived   on  the  passenger  train,  they  attached  Ins  oar 

to  itand  went  into  San  Jo 


It.   D.    PEASE 

R.  D.  Pease  has  a  beautiful  residence  and  farm  of  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  acres,  on  the  road  to  Santa  Ana  vallcy.four 
miles  from  Hollister.  From  his  veranda  several  line  views  can 
be  had  of  the  hills  and  valley,  and  Gilroy  can  be  seen  quite 
plainly.  Almost  any  part  of  the  Hollister  valley  can  be  seen 
from  his  residence.  His  farm  is  all  under  fence,  and  a  living 
creek   runs  through   the  hack  part  of  the  ranch,  making  it  a 

jj, 1,  farm  as  well  as  for  grain.     The  dwelling  is  second  to 

„,„„.  in  the  county,  being  nicely  arranged  inside  and  out.  He 
also  has  barns,  granaries,  windmill,  tank-house,  and  black- 
smith shop. 

The  orchard  contains  about  eighty  bearing  fruit-trees,  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  for  table  use.  Mr.  Pease  has  begun  a  new  era  in 
farming  by  summer-fallowing  part  of  his  farm  every  year,  thus 
insuring  a  crop  every  year,  having  lost  only  one  crop  since  he 
cam,'  to  the  county. 

There  is  a  row  of  roses  on  either  side  of  the  path  leading 
from  the  road  to  the  house.  The  yard  contains  several  shrubs 
and  ornamentaltrees.  His  residence  cost  83,000,  and  is  an 
ornament  to  the  county.  A  nice  picket  fence  incloses  the  house 
yard.  The  house  has  all  modern  improvements;  bath-room 
and  water-pipes  all  through  the  house. 

R.  D.  Pease  was  born  in  Niagara  county,  New  York,  June 
26  1835.  When  one  year  old  his  father  moved  to  Michigan. 
He  worked  on  his  father's  farm  until  sixteen  years  of  age, 
when  he  left  home  and  hired  out  as  a  farm  hand  in  Kalamazoo 
county,  Michigan,  and  continued  working  there  for  five  years, 
when  he  concluded  to  try  his  hand  as  a  miner  in  the  gold 
mines  of  California.  He  left  New  York,  and  was  forty -two 
days  coming  by  the  Isthmus,  and  reached  San  Francisco 
in  December,  1857.  He  mined  at  Columbia,  and  afterwards 
on  the  South  Yuba  and  in  Klamath  county.  He  followed 
mining  five  years  with  poor  success. 

He  resided  near  Mission  San  Jose,  Alarneda  county,  seven 
years,  and  then  moved  to  his  present  home,  December,  1870. 
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He  married  Ilia  Mabel  Sherman  in  I860,  a  native  of  Hew 
York.    They  have  one  child  named  Carrie  Pease. 

Mr.  Pease  owned  and  run  a  steam  thresher  in  Santa  Clara 

and  Alameda  counties  for  nine  yean,  it  being  one  "f  the  first 

o  threshers  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr   Pease  has  a  splendid  well  of  water  on  his  farm;  in  fact. 

one  of  the  best  in  the  county.it  being  free  from  alkali      He 

Ich  cows,  a  few  bogs,  and  eighteen  bead  of  horses. 


W  C.  LAND  wea  born  in  Texas,  November  22, 1885.  His 
father  was  a  cattle-raiser  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  left  home 
for  California  with  a  large  drove  of  cattle,  partly  his  own,  nam- 
hering  two  thousand  head.  He  left  Clarksville,  Texas,  May  15, 
[854,  passing  Fort  fuma  and  making  the  tripin  sevenmonths, 
J11>llliniJ  bal  few  cattle.  Hearrivedal  Us  Angeles  Decern 
l„ .,.  15  1854.  In  1855  he  located  in  San  Joaquin  county,  and 
began  stock-raising  on  a  large  seal.-,  and  buying  and  Belling 
cattle  having  at  times  as  many  as  five  thousand  head  Be 
followed  this  business  for  eight  years,  when  he  sold  his  cattle 
and  went  into  copper-mining  in  El  Dorado  county,  and  lost  all 
he  had  accumulated. 

In  18G7  he  took  his  family  to  Austin,  Nevada,  and  engaged 
in  the  cattle  business  without  any  capital,  and  followed  it  for 
seven  years  with  success.     He  cleared  857,000  and  retired  from 

that  business.  ....     ... 

He  married  Miss  Maggie  Dennis,  a  native  of  tins  State, 
December  25,  1864.  Their  children's  names  are:  Annte  Laura, 
Louis,  .and  Eddie  Land. 

He  came  to  Hollister  in  May,  1875,  and  engaged  in  loan.ng 
money  and  dealing  in  real  estate,  having  formed  what  is  called 
College  Addition  to  Hollister.  Since  1870  he  has  been  devot- 
j™  his  entire  time  to  mining  in  Bodie  and  Mill  creek.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  who  discovered  gold  in  Mill  creek,  m  Mono 
county,  twenty  miles  south  of  Bodie 

He  has  five  hundred  acres  of  laud,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  of  which  is  in  San  Benito  county.  He  has  three  hundred 
and  twenty  acres  of  ■  willow  land,"  which  is  black  sandy  loam, 
locked  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  which  he  rente for  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  a  year.  It  produces  wheat  and  all  kinds  of 
vegetable,  It  is  the  home  ranch  of  the  -  old  Osa  Grant,  upon 
which  are  produced  such  large  crops  of  potatoes  beans  et. 
He  also  has  property  in  San  Francisco,  and  in  Bodie  and  Mill 

Inl832  Mr.  Land's  father  emigrated  from  Mississippi  to  Red 
River  county,  Texas.  He  located  on  Blossom  prairie,  and  soon 
after  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  house  and  flee  to  the  hack- 
berry  thicket  with  his  family,  to  protect  them  from  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  were  then  very  hostile;  but  with 
the  assistance  of  James  and  Keese  Bowie  (from  whom  the  Bowie 
knife  takes  its  name),  who  were  relatives  and  friends  of  theirs, 
they  kept  the  Indians  in  check.     They  cleared  about  twenty 


acre,  and  raised  hogs  and  com  enough live  the  da.,  _ 

Texas     b  1844  ni  father  purchased  a  farm  m  I  •» 
..„  which  ho  prodoori  cotton,  and*  the  «m« 

hi*. W  farm  in  U  d  Uiv.-r  cunt y       l«    L858 

he  sold  hi.  Cass. t)  fern  ond  concentrated  dl  hi.  business 

1  in  Red  River  county.    When  W  C   Land  KB  bfa  homo  for 

California,,,    1854,  bis  father  was  the  largest  cattle  owner  in 

Texas 

JOB    MU-MUKY. 

Job  Mm s„i  ,n   was  born  in  Clermon anty.  Ohio,  June 

,,    is:;:;      Whenhe  was  rixyeawof  age  his  father  died,  and 
left  the  familj  in  destitute  circumstances,  and  the  mother  was 

I  to  give  Job  away  to  a  friend  of  hers,  na lMo.es 

B    :  a  cousin.     Here  Mr.  Malsbury  1 tined  ontilhews 

twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  returned  to  live   with  hi her 

unta  he  was  eighteen  year,  old      U  thai  time   ihe  died      lb- 
then  hired  out  as  a  far,,,  laborer,  at  SI!  per  month,  until  he 

oU d  enough  to  start  for  California,  which  hedid  January  2, 

,,,.,;:  bj  the  Panama  nrnte.  and  reaohed  San  Pn I the 

16th  of  February. 

He  followed  mining  at  Plaoerville.  six  years    & 1858  to 

,sv,    with  I  success     He   then  went  to  Santa  Clara  to 

,ci I  determined  to  make,,,,  for  the  lack  ofopporturnt.es 

while  young      He  afterwards  farmed  for  several  years  at  Ever- 
green, Santa  Clara  enmity. 

He  came  to  San  Benito  county  i„  1868,  and  engaged  ,„  farm 

i,,,.  and  stock-raising,  on  two  hundred  acres.  1 it.,1  five  miU. 

from  Hollister.  in  the  "  Fan-view  District."  The  farm  is  allu- 
vial soil,  with  some  adobe,  and  yields  fifteen  sacksof  wheat 
per  acre,  on  an  average,  and  thirty  of  barley.  1  b  keeps  three 
milch  cows,  sixty  hogs,  and  twenty-five  head  of  hon.es  I 

C°He  married  Mis,  Henrietta  Shaw,  June  9,  1859.  She  was 
born  in  Lake  county,  111.  They  have  had  six  children 
viz-  Albert  X.Sanford  W.,  Wilber,  Amy,  Cora,  and  Otis  Mals- 
bury.    Wilberwas  kicked  by  a  horse  and  died  when  17  months 

"  Mr  Malsbury  has  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  kinds 
of  fruit-trees,  and  a  vineyard  of  foreign  grapes.  Moth  orchard 
and  vineyard  do  well.  A  creek,  at  the  right  of  the  barn,  as  seen 
'  in  the  view,  affords  abundance  of  water  for  stock.  A  fine 
grove  of  white  oaks  surrounds  the  residence  and  barn.  Santa 
Ana  Peak  is  plainly  seen  in  the  background,  raising  its  head 
above  the  range  of  the  other  mountains.  A  grand  view  of  the 
whole  valley,  including  Gilroy,  can  be  had  from  the  residence 
and  it  is  appropriately  named  "Fairview"  by  Mr.  Malsbury, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  farmers  in  that  section. 

He  has  considerable  inventive  ability,  having  made  some 
valuable  improvements  on  the  Vibrator  Thresher.     He  has  a 
complete  threshing  outfit,  the  Separator  having  been  constructed 
|  after  his  own  design.     Its  capacity  is  2,000  centals  per  day. 
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jom  l:>  re.  one  of  tb. 
I. , min  Leant  '  Wovembw  I"  1831.00  ■ 

farm;  and  w!  '""" '  ""v"i 

bom  La  Fa;  S'"" 

todlilbmUwiUi  the  family, 

isv.i     From  Iherotbey  went  to  Santa'  ■  Id  Run 

then  to  Trinity  county:  then  to  Salu river.where  he  mined; 

lero;  then  he  »nd  hisfathei 

i. untj  ;thei 

,,  him  with  Mi    I.  C  Bostick,and 

ho in  Missouri      After  remaining* th 

month*  in  San  Jobo,  Mr  Rupewenit ining  on  the  Yuba  river, 

d  well,  making  twotl ' lavs  in  fivo  months,    He 

then  threw  away  his  pick  and  returned  to  Santa  Cruz,  where 
wed  forming  foi  t\  en  wenl  to  San  Jose, 
remained  there  three  month  .  then  came  to  San  Felipe,  where 
I  business  which  he  followed  for  two  yeara 
11..  then  wnt  i"  San  Juan  canon,  where  he  was  married  -... 
M,  ,  E.  A  Mathews,  and  resided  one  year;  thence  to  Visalia, 
Tulare  i t> ;  thence  to  San  Juani  »  after  whiel pur- 
chased tl..'  fur '  whioh  ho  now  resides 

!  to  s,n.  Benito  in  1853  and  engaged  in  stock-raising, 

„,„1  i„  i  b     in  general  farming  on  his  present  farm  ..f  two 

hundred  and    i   acres,  ten  miles  from  HoUistor,  and  two 

,,„„  church,  school  and  postroffice.    The  land  is  sandy 

1 will,  mini.'  "■I"!"-  soiL     It  is  partly  rolling  hills  and  Borne 

,mall  valleys.  H  wiU  produce  fifteen  sacks  of  -wheat  and  twenty 
0j  1,,,1,-v  per  acre  on  average  years.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
living  springs  of  pure  water  scattered  over  the  farm.  Hi-  keeps 
111,,.,.,,  head  Of  oattle,  ten  horses,  fifty  hogs,  ami  other  animals, 
Upon  tin-  farm. 

Mr.  Rupe  lias  an  orchard  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  fruit-trees 
„f  all  kinds,  a  vineyard  of  one  bundled  vines,  and  numerous 
varieties  of  gooseberries,  currants,  etc.  The  valley  land  is 
ni,  elj  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  corn.  The  house 
Ik  ,,n  a  fine  elevation.     Tin-  hill-sidesare  dotted  with  numerous 

live-oaks,  etc.      The  farm  is  well  fenced  ill  rive  fields. 

hi  1855  Mr.  Rupe  was  married  to  Miss  E.  A.  Mathews,  a 
native  of  Texas.  The  fruits  of  this  union  were  eight  children, 
the  of  whom  are  living.  Their  names  are:  Robert  W.,  John  M„ 
Frederick  L„  Frank  A.,  ami  Luta  V.  Rupe.  The  names  of  the 
deceased  are:  Susie,  James,  and  Lula. 

In  1869  Mr.  Rupe  made  a  business  visit  to  his  old  home  in 
Missouri,  wherejhe  remained  one  month— going  and  returning 
by  the  new  Union  and  Central  Pacific  Railways,  then  recently 
completed.  In  1SS0  he  paid  another  visit  to  Missouri  and  old 
friends,  and  while  there  was  married  to  Miss  M.  A.  Endicott, 
and  soon  after  returned  to  his  home  in  California,  to  start  in 
life  anew. 


i. run    RAOOTO, 

,.,.„„  EUooio  w-  l,om  m  Ralj,  November  4. 1818.     His 

earlv  life --  -^  „.   m   cultivating   .■.apes,  olive,  and  ,, meral 

,„!„     H8  attended  school  in  tl ity  of  Borne  to, 

ya^unl  »ine o  years  of  age,  when  hocameto 

M.„„,.„,  Ton ■   b>18«.     Be  served  as  a  p.lot  on  the 

Miarfssippi  river  for  « years.     He  went  by  way  of  New 

to  Vers  Cru.  in   18*6.  and  passing  through  Mexico 
>  ■'"'>•  W.  W47.     While  -  M—  '■•■ 

par rship  with  an  American,  went   ...  Nov,   York 

rand  made  two  trips  to  Vera  Cru^ 

When  General  Scott  captured  that  city.  Mr.  Raggm  followed 
the  army  with  his  merchandise  to  the  city  of   Mexico,     Soon 

.this  he  formed  a  partnership  with  an  Italian,  who  had  a 

ship  at  San  Was.  and  went  in  it  t"  San  Francisco. 

II,.  went.  t..  Monterey,  where  he  started  a  saw-mill  ....  the 
Potrero  ranch,  and  was  in  that  business  ten  months,  until  the 
.,„,„.,„,   IMS,  when  he  wont  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  whore  he 

op,  ,„..,  „  Hiore,  and  also  engaged  in  buying  cattle  and  driving 

,!„., San  Francisco.     He  remained  here  until  1854,  when  he 

,.., Fori  Miller,  at  the  head  ..f  the  San  Joaquin,  where  he 

contracted  to  furnish  meat  for  the  garrison  ami  Indian  Reser- 
vation until  1858. 

II,.  then  went  to  Visalia,  whore  he  built  the  "  Eagle  Hotel," 
and  also  established  a  freight  line  of  two  fourteen-inule  teams 
to  Stockton,  from  which  place  all  merchandise  was  at  that 
time  obtained. 

He  erected  the  first  l.rick  building  in  Visalia.  In  1859  he 
returned  to  San  Luis  Obispo,  having  sold  his  possessions  in 

Visalia. 

He  came  to  San  Benito  county  in  1865,  and  engaged  in  the 
butchering  business.  In  1807  he  bought  his  present  ranch  of 
sixteen  hundred  acres,  eight  miles  from  Hollister.  One  hun- 
dred acres  are  under  cultivation,  with  a  vineyard  of  seven  acres. 
The  balance  is  pasture  for  horses  and  cattle,  of  which  he  has 
one  hundred  head.  He  also  keeps  ten  good  horses,  besides  hogs 
and  other  stock. 

He  married  Miss  Maria  Yinzo  Canet,  and  they  have  now  four 
boys  and  two  girls.  His  life  has  been  one  of  constant  activity, 
and  he  has  seen  much  of  the  world  and  its  various  resources. 

P.    E.   G.    ANZAB. 

A  native  of  California  and  this  count}-,  Is  Mr.  P.  E.  G.  Anzar, 
who  was  born  at  San  Juan,  February  10,  1851.  His  parents 
were  Juan  and  Maria  Antona  Anzar.  His  early  life  was  spent 
partly  in  school,  partly  on  the  farm,  until  1868,  when  he  entered 
Santa  Clara  College,  which  he  left  after  bard  studying,  in  1871, 
when  he  commenced  business  as  a  wholesale  butcher  in  partner- 
ship with  P.  Vaca  &  Co.,  residing  on  the  Los  Angeles  Ranch 
until  1876,  when  he  returned  home  and  bought  the  "  Aromas 
rancho,"  where  he  is  still  employed  in  raising  cattle  and  farming. 
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While  in  I-  j    ingeli     he 

ad  also  fon 1  the  St  John's  Hilling  Company  in  Kern 

which  did  not] 
Mr.  Anzar  married,  January  28  1^77   Mi-  ffm.  M 

of  ingelo  Zanetl  i  •   of  the 

Plaza  Hotel  of  thai  p  '  hi"  own 

[Oeraldine  Olympia  and  Elizabetl 
l; hter. 

H,     f;,,,,,  , 

i  ;ill,|  ,,f  which  are  under  cul 

ture  for  his  flocks, sistingof  one  hundred  and  fiftj 

head  of  cattle,  twenty  Ave  Oregon    an  I      rty   hore  >. 

The  cultivated  land  brings  ab  ml   tw,  ntj   cental    r 
eighty  cowa  furnish  the  milk  for  the  delicio  i 
ihipped  from  hie  dairy, 

The  farm  is  situated  on  the  railroad    is  onlj  thirteei 

distant  from  navigation;  only  on.  half  mile  from  sol I,  foui 

miles  fr church,  and  twelve  miles  from  the  countj 

I  DW  \l:n    R  [LCOX, 

\   pi er  who  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  greal  deal  of  di  ■ 

,;,„.,•„„,  ;lll,i  consideration,  Is   Mr.  Edward  Wilcox,  a  native 

„f    Erie  county,  Pennsylvania, I  son  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 

Wiloox      Hewasborn  December  13,  1810,  and  followed  farm- 

inguntil  1846,  at  Girard,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  Illinois,  in  1833. 

"l„  1846  he  enlisted  into  the  army,  where  he  served  one  p  a 

having  1 "  engaged  in  several  battles  during  the  war  with 

Mexico  but,  luckily,  without  receiving  a  single  wound.     He 

wasdischa. 1  while  at  Los  Angeles,  from  whe he  , led 

to  San  Francisco,  arriving  there  July  14,  1847.  Like  every- 
bod,  eUe,  he  wont  to  Una  his  fortune  in  the  .nines,  and  was 
,.,„•„„.,,  m  minmg  at  Mormon  Island  ami  Coloma,  Placer 
uounty,  when:  he  had  good  success,  averaging  about  thirty-five 

dollars  aday. 

To  reach  the  mines  from  San  Francisco,  the  course  lay  up 
San  Paolo  and  Suisun  bays,  and  the  Sacramento-not  then,  a. 
now  a  yellow,  muddy  stream. hut  a  riser  pellucid  and  deep- 
to  the  landing  for  Sutter's  Fort;  ami  they  who  made  the  voy- 
age in  sailing  vessels,  thought  Mt.  Diablo  significantly  named, 
J  long  as  it  kept  them  company  ami  swung  its  shadow  over 
their  path.  From  Sutter's  the  most  common  route  was  accross 
the  broad,  Fertile  valley  to  the  foot-hills.  _ 

In  1852  he  came  to  this  county,  where  he  farmed  and  raised 
stock  for  a  while  in  San  Juan  valley,  until  he  finally  moved  to 
his  ,„vs,,«  nice  home,  at  the  edge  of  San  Juan,  where  he  now 
owns  a  wheelwright  shop  and  ten  acres  of  land,  on  which  he 
raises  wheat  and  barley,  and  keeps  one  cow. 

His  residence  is  within  eight  miles  of  the  county  seat  and 
railroad;  a  church  and  school  are  only  one-half  mile  distant, 
and  water  travel  can  he  reached  by  an  eighteen-mile  journey 

Mr  Wilcox,  who  was  one  of  the  first  gold-diggers  of  Cali- 
fornia is  unmarried,  hut  has  a  niece  living  in  his  house. 
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Tin:  BOL1  «**"■ 

This  journal  was  establish, 
Uewtno 

B  I  ' 

I 
M»j0,  J.  s    Hay,  formerly 
abed  at  Silver  City,  I    C      C 
politic    an 

[t  had  two  rivals  to  '•"'"' 

iwnandi ) 

nil     PAOIPH MST. 

Thehi  torj  of  the  ibov,   id  joi ,  al  pn  lenl  tl 

ol  Hollisl IS I  "    '  "     ' 

apinafc«  words     [I  hasonlj  1 n  in  existence  four h 

number  having  pul  in  an  appeara i  the   5th   of 

February,  1881. 

[to  proprietor  and  publisher.  Major  J    S   Hay,  came ol- 

lister  fr dahoinJa, here  hi    had  been  engaged  for 

3eVeral  years  in  publishing  the  Avai As  al  Silver  Citj   ,  and 

, .hascd  thi    Telegraph  and  Enterprise,  two  weeklj  papei 

neitherof  them  in  a  very  prospci condition  at  the  , 

owino   to  the  injudicious   rivalry  and  warfare  that  had   Eo. 

„„„..",., I n  kepi    up  between  them.     The  two  j uala 

were  consolidated,  by  the  new   publisher,   under  the   I 

the  Pacific  000*4,  and  is  now  issued  as  a  weekly  paper  devoted 

to  local,  political  and  general  news,     ft  ia  a  32-col I  paper, 

has  the  la, st  circulation  of  any  journal  published   in  San 

Benit nnty,  is  Democratic  in  polities,  although  not  inten  »ly 

tisan    and  its  energetic  publisher  seems  to  bestirring  ,n 

earnest  to  build  up  the  varied  interest,  and  resources  of   tin, 

section  of  California. 

HOLLISTER    EJTEBPKISE. 

The  Hollister  Enterprise  was  established  by  John  McGo- 
io«le  in  1873.  The  first  issue  was  October  18th  of  that  year, 
and  the  last  was  on  January  15,  1881,  at  which  time  it  was 
merged  into  the  Pacific  Coast,  now  ably  edited  by  Major  J.  S. 
Hay  While  under  control  of  its  original  proprietor,  ,t  was 
the  best  local  paper  eve,  published  in  the  county,  and  did 
much  to  advance  the  interest  of  Hollister  and  vicinity. 

SAX    BEXITO   ADVANCE. 

The  San  Benito  Advance  has  just  enteral  upon  its  tenth 
volume  The  paper  is  published  by  enterprising  men,  and  is 
a  stalwart  exponent  of  the  interests  of  Hollister  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Robert  Shaw  and  L.  T.  Baldwin  are  ita 
editors  and  publishers. 
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A  REVIEW  OP  Till:  SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  BENITO. 


Historical  Review  of  the  Public  Schools 

of  San  Benito  County  from 

1882  to  I88O.* 


Is  td'    jmi    L862  Sm  Juan  school  district  was  organized, 

and  Patrick  Breen,  John  Jordan,  and  Mr  ,  wen  selected 

as  trustee*    The  district  waa  about  a.-  large  b 

tin*  territory  now  include  1  in  Ban 

nan  rsACHBBa  w  thb  county. 

A  prii  ited  for  the  school,  and  W.  B.  Har- 

nployod   a-   teaohoi .     The.    lecond  tame  was 

The  third  teacher,  A    Uartin,  baa  been  teaching  in 
the  conn '  ichool  boose  waa  enlarged 

as  necessity  required,  ii  wat  nol  until  1868  that  a  tax  waa 
voted  and  a  new  school-house  built.  Some  idea  of  the  ize  of 
the  district  may  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that  men  owning 

property  nearly  one  hundred  miles  from  the  school-] se  were 

in.    presenl    two  itory  house  waa  built  at  a  cost  of 
al t  14,000. 

Sau  BenitO  district  w;is  taken  t'iMin  Sim  Juan  district  May  4, 

L868     K.  P,  Wright.  John  Noble,  and Chamberlain,  were 

istees,  and  Bliss  Isabella  Gallagher  was  employed 
to  teach  the  school.  During  the  year  1  S(*9,  four  districts  were 
organized,  via;  rloluster,  Pacheco,  Jefferson  and  Fair  View. 

HOLLISTER    DISTRICT. 

blollister  district  waa  organized  April  \2,  with  trustees  as 
follows:  T.  S.  Bawkins,  J.  A  i  (wens,  and  James  Swain.  The 
Sau  Justo  Bomi'si.-ai  A -suciation  donated  one  thousaud  dollars 
Inwards  building  a  school-house,  and  afterward  paid  an  indebt- 
o(  about  four  hundred  dollars  more.  In  August,  J.  N. 
Thompson  was  employed  to  teach  the  school,  which  was  kept 
in  the  Hollister  Mansion  until  the  school-house  was  finished. 
The  district  contained  sixty-two  census  children,  only  ei^ht  of 
whom  were  in  attendance  the  first  week  of  school.  But  as  the 
place  was  being  rapidly  settled,  the  school  kept  increasing  until 
at  the  end  of  a  four  months'  term  seventy-two  pupils  were 
enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of  sixty  the  last  month. 

Pacheco  district  was  organized  August  5th,  with  Henry 
Chase,  Edmond  Nason,  and  E.  A.  Sawyer,  trustees.  J.  W. 
Webb  was  employed  U)  teach  the  first  school,  which  was  kept  in 
an  old  house  belonging  to  E.  A.  Sawyer. 

Jefferson  district  was  organized  August  5th,  John  Mathews, 

Win.  Pritchard,  and .  being  selected  trustees.     A. 

Martin  was  employed  to  teach  the  first  school. 

Fair  View  district  was  organized   November  3d,  and  Miss 

•Pr«part*J  foe  this  Bistorj  bj-  J.  S.  Thompson.  Superintend  tot  of  Schools. 


i  J|,  wh  •  ha  i  b  en  teaching  a  private  school  in  Hbllis- 
t.  r.  was  employed  to  teach  the  first  Bchool,  which  was  kepi  in 
a  small  house  belonging  to  John  W.  Pepper. 
Live  Oak  district  was"  organised  August  2,  L870,  with  \Y. 

W.  Stone.  John  Smith,  and Chambers,  aa  trustees.    The 

present  school-house    was   built   partly   by  subscription    and 

partly  by  tax.  and  J.  X.  Th.iiiipMin  was  employed  tn  teach  the 
school. 

ll  SACHSES*    iNsiiiiii:    OF    MONTEREY. 

In  September  of  1870,  the  Monterey  County  Teacher's  Insti- 

ii<  11  at    San  Juan,  School-Superintendent    Alderman 

presiding      Al t  forty  teachers  were  present.   State-Supcrin- 

tendenl  Fitzgerald  was  present,  and  assisted  in  the  exercises. 

During  the  year  L871j  three  new  districts  were  organized, 
viz .:  Santa  Ana,  February  6thj  Tres  Pinos,  May  4th, and  Erie, 
August  1 1  tli.  The  trustees  of  Santa  Ana  wore  M.  Pouieroy, 
L.  II  Cook,  and  R.  Butts.  The  frame  of  the  school-houso  was 
built  by  subscription,  and  Miss  Mary  Merritt  was  employed  to 
teach  the  school,  Tin-  next  year  a  tax  of  one  thousand  dollars 
was  voted,  and  the  school-house  finished,  costing  in  all  about 
S2.000. 

T.  J.  Conkling,  J.  R.  Furguson,  and  J.  W.  Hard  wick,  were 
the  first  trustees  of  Tres  Pinos  school,  and  a  Miss  Moore,  who 
afterward  married  Dr.  Greenleaf,  was  the  first  teacher. 

The  first  trustees  of  Erie  district  were  A.  T.  D.  Button,  H. 
Chambers,  and  J.  V.  Mathis.  Mrs.  A.  C.  Miller  was  employed 
to  teach  the  first  school. 

Fair  View  district  was  divided  May  7,  1872.  Lone  Tree 
district  being  formed  out  of  the  eastern  part.  W.  W.  Eng- 
land, A.  S.  Murphy,  and  M.  Evans,  were  the  first  trustees. 
Sarah  Shepherd  was  the  first  teacher. 

Union  district  was  organized  May  G,  1873,  Isaac  Lewis,  G. 

Nash,  and Hawn.  trustees.     Mary  Lathrop  was  the  first 

teacher. 

The  Monterey  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held  at  Hollis- 
ter in  November  of  1873.  There  were  about  fifty  teachers 
present.  School-Superintendent  S.  M.  Shearer,  presided.  State 
Superintendent  H.  N.  Bolander,  and  Prof.  Allen  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  were  present  and  instructed  the  teachers. 

At  the  time  San  Benito  county  was  formed' (1874),  there 
were  twelve  school  districts,  as  follows : 

Hollister.— J.  N.  Thompson,  Principal;  Mrs.  Hattie  Williams, 
First  Assistant;  Mrs.  Mary  Miller,  Second  Assistant;  Miss" 
Mary  Simons,  Third  Assistant. 

San  Juan.- J.  T.  Jones,  Principal;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Jones,  Assist- 
ant. 

Erie. — Charles  Wainright,  Teacher. 

Fair  View.— J.  B.  Hickman,  Teacher. 

Jefferson. — P.  C.  Millette,  Teacher. 

Live  Oak.— W.  T.  Clay,  Teacher. 
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char 
Paeheco. — Leila  B  her. 

\na. — A.  Martin.    I 

Sin  IJenito. — A.  C.  Bk)  imei    Teacher. 

i-her. 
I  1. 1 ..11.  —Mary  Lathrop,  Ti 

fllLSl         MM JS. 

Ai   tl lectio  .   the  organization  ..f  the  county, 

H.  Z.  Morris  was  elected  County  S 

During  the  year  187-1,  there  wer 
ized,  viz:    Beav  Valley.June    ISth;   Qabilan,  June   15th,  and 
Janitos,  Augu  I 

Bear  valley    was  taken  from  Jefferson  district.    Geo    \l 

Butterfield,  J.  T,   Prewott,  and    W    R     Bi were  tin;   first 

trustees.     P.Troy  taught  the  first  school. 

Qabilan    was    taken   Erom    San  Juan   district.     The  first 
were  Wm.  Bingham,  J  Twitchell  and  F.  King.    Annie 
Webber  taught  the  Bret  school 

The  first  trustees  of    Van were   D    B    Creveling,  W.  B. 

Ward,  Oeorgc  Hall.    S.  B.  Westerfiold  was  the  first  teachei 
employed.     During  this  year  Pacheco  district  voted  a  tax  and 

built  a  school-house.     The  budding  cost  al •  J2.000,  and  is 

the  best  arranged  school-house  in  the  county. 

EXAMINING    BOARD. 


Dhe  Board  of  Examination  consisted  of  11.  Z,  Morris,  County 
Superintendent  of  schools,  A.  Martin,  J.  T.  Jones,  and  J.  N. 
Thompson.  Six  first,  nine  second,  and  two  third-grade  certifi- 
cates  were  granted. 

During  the  year  1875.  three  new  districts  were  organized, 
viz.:  Bitter  Water,  Paicines,  and  Willow  Creek,  all  on  May  7th. 
The  first  trustees  of  Bitter  Water  district  were  D.  M-  Sellock, 
T.  O'Connor,  and  John  Matthews.  H.  W.  Cate  was  employed 
to  teaeli  the  first  school. 

The  first  trustees  of  Paicines  district  were  W.  J.  Crow,  J. 
W.  Whitton,  J.C.  Morrison.  Miss  Celia  Auld  was  employed 
to  teach  the  lirst.  school. 

The  first  trustees  of  Willow  Creek  were  C.  Y.  Hammond, 
ti.  W.  Cluck,  and  J.  H.  Smith.  Miss  Julia  Hanck  was  the  first 
teacher. 

Board  of  Examination  consisted  of  Superintendent.  Morns. 
A  Martin.  R  J.  Neal,  and  J.  N.  Thompson.  Four  first, 
thirteen  second,  and  two  third-grade  certificates  were  granted. 
At  the  election  this  year,  H.  Z.  Morris  was  re-elected  County 
Superintendent  of  schools. 

In  1876,  no  new  districts  were  formed.  The  Board  of  Exam- 
ination remained  the  same  as  the  previous  year,  and  granted 
two  first,  eight  second,  and  one  third-grade  certificate. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1S77  was  saddened  by  the  death 


„t  Morris  whodied  the  last  of  January,  attar 

[  s  Burnett  Superintendent  of  schools,  Feb- 
ruary  10,  1^77     The  Board  of  Examination  this  year  oon- 
,i    n    Thompson  chairman,  B   J    Neal.  Mi 
W  T.  It  Halm     Five  first   six  second  and  five  third- 

Bmmel  i  »d  February  10th,  «  •■  Ihi  onlj 

l'l„.  first  trustees   won 
and  0.  A.  Payne     Miss  U  rj    Henion 

wasemp  ' ''       u  '' ''  '"""  this 

i     \    Martin  was  elect  id  Countj   Su] I  in  I  •"    " 

inj  the  i    .i    i^7s  tl now   di  61  rganixed, 

Enterprise,  Oal     Grove,   and   Oienega      The   Board   of 
Supervisors  also  divided  Bitter  district,  throwing  a  part  with 
I  alley  district,  Monterey  County 
Phi    nn  1  .     of   Enterprise  district    were  W.  11  Oliver,  EC 
Bucklidge,  and  S  W  Stockl  in,    The  firs!   teachei   ei 
was  Maria  Q   Pierpont. 

The  first  trustees  of  Oak  Grove  distriol  were  B  Cohn  I 
Darby.E.E  Kilo.  Miss  Edith  Martin  was  the  first  teachei 
employed 

The  first  trustees  of  Cienoga  were  Jamc  B  Lawn,  W.J. 
Crow.andJ.H.  Jay.     Miss  Ida  Ehinehart  was  the  first  teacher 

employed. 
The  Board  of  Examination  thi    yeai  consisted  of  a   Martin, 
'  Superintendent  of  ic Is,  A.   Ceggett,  K   J.   Neal,  and  J.  S. 

Thompson.     Six  fir  t,  five  so id.and  eight  third-grade  certifi- 

j   cates  were  granted. 


FIRST   TEACHEBS1    INSTITUTE. 

The  first  Sim  Beni OUttty  Teachers'  Institute  was  hold  at 

1  Muster  in  September.  About  twenty-five  teachers  were  pres- 
ent. Superintendent  A.  Martin  presided,  and  Prof.  Allen,  of 
,.,.  State  Normal  School,  was  present  and  instructed  the  [nsti- 

tute. 

During  the  year  1879,  two  new  districts  wen-  formed,  viz.: 

Junction"  May  13th,  and  Plates  September  23d  The  first 
,,,„„.,.,  0f  Jnnction  were  E.  P.  Wright.  V.  Brooks,  and  G.  W. 
Ware.     Miss  Pierce  Wright  was  the  first  teacher. 

The  first  trustees  of  Platea  we're  IT.  S  Mathews, Isaac  Jami 
and  John  I.  Smith.  Geo.  E.  Root  was  the  first  teacher 
employed  The  Board  of  Examination  this  year  consisted  of 
County  Superintendent  Martin,  S.  T.  Black,  W.  H.  Housh,  J 
N.  Thompson  Certificates  were  granted  as  follows:  Four  first, 
seven  second,  and  one  third-grade. 

SECOND   TEACHERS'    INSTITUTE. 

The  second  San  Benito  County  Teachers'  Institute  was  held 
in  October,  Superintendent  Martin  presiding.     Prof.  Allen  was 
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(noon  ..ii-  day.  bat  be  had  to  retain  to  Sen  Jaw  on  account 
knem 

is*,  co-ting  al«ut*l.o<Mi,  was  built  in  Oak  drove 
'    and  |.»il   fur  by  rabaoriptioa      At    t 

ymT  ■'  11  .lent  of 

In  lit 

I     Black,  president,  .1.  N.  Thompson,  Conntj 
A   Martin.  W.  H   Bousb,  and  Geo 

(.•renu.l  to  applicant!  who  had  panted  the  diamine 

li  itea  were  gi 

.'i-Ilt.-v 

TllllcJ.  TEA!  Ill  BS     inmi  I  i   ii 

Thi  third  San   Benito  County  Teacbi  i      In  tituti   wi 
al  Holli  tat  in  Octoboi      Pi  &  Allen  and  Child«  of  the  State 

il   Prof  B  tnowll f  San  Francisco  and  Prof. 

I'aivin  wero  present,  and  instructed  the  Institute,  Superintend 
i-ni  Thompson  presided. 

'I'll- first  graduates  of  the  public  Jcl la  were  Oleua  Week, 

Bollo    blitcl ik,  and    Ella    McCray,  who   graduated  at   the 

II. .in  i.i  pul  lie  icl I.  June  :;   1881. 

m  u    S .-HOUSES, 

Hollistet  lehool  districl   voted  a  tax  an.l  built  a  two-story 

Bel l-housc  oin  i  h,i_.  ,,f  f0Ur  minus,  ami  costing  about  $6,000, 

in  the  year  1875,  and  in  1881  vol.  -.1  a  tax  of  81,800  to  buil.lan 
addition  to  the  old  school-house,  and  to  improvo  the  grounds. 

In  lx7.">.  Union  districl  noted  a  tax  and  built  a  school-house, 
costing  about  81,000.  Many  of  the  school-houses  have  been 
built  by  subscription,  and  I  have  never  learned  their  cost. 

There  are  now  twenty-four  entire  and  three  fractional 
districts  in  the  county,  employing  thirty-three  teachers. 

Tli-  following  table  will  show  number  of  teachers,  children, 
etc.,  in  the  county  since  its  formation. 


STATISTICS    or   THE    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IX    SAN    BKKITO    COUNTY 
FOB   THE  YEARS   ENDING   JUNE  30TH. 


Tiburcio  Vasquez,  the  Noted  Bandit. 
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Tuts  Doted  bandit  wns  born  in  Monterey   c  mntj   of    Mexi 
can  parents,  in  the  y.u    lv;7      When  only  fifteen  years    of 

se  an.l  saloon  at  Monterey,  and 

s-jon  afterward,  becoming  Qmbroilad  with  cortain  Americans 
i.-nr  .I  his  place,  he  was  oblige  I  bo  By  the  town,  lie 
afterward  claimed  that  at  this  time  the  Am.  1 1.  in  were  wholly 
in  til.- wen-  beating  and  abusing  bis  women,  and  that  in 
taking  theirparl  he  brought  ir.ml.le  upon  himself. 

II.-    resisted    arrest,  and    removed   to   Mendocino    county, 
taking  with  him  some  cattle,  probably   st.il.-n      Here  officers 

again  attempted  bis  arrest*  but  after  a  fight   he  once   t v 

escaped.     According  to  bis  own  account.,  this  worthy  bod  then 

I  to  his  in, iili.i's  home  in  Monterey,  and   asked   her 

blessing,  telling  her  that  he  was  "going  to  suffer  and  lake 

chai -"  -or,  in  other  words,  take  totho  road.    The  maternal 

benediction  having  been  duly  given,  be  started  out  on  bis  law- 
less i rse. 

His  Hr,t  exploil  was  the  robber}  of  some  peddlers  in  Monte- 
rey county;  m-xt  he  captured  and  robbed  a  stage.  Soon  after 
ibis  be  found  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  band  of  Mexican  desper 
adoes,  who  acknowledged  him  as  a  leader,  and  obeyed  his  com- 
mands. He  continued  his  career  of  crime  until  1857,  when  he 
was  arrested  in  Los  Angeles  county  for  horse-stealing;  was 
convicted  and  took  up  his  abode  at  San  Quentin.  Wearying 
of  the  place,  he  escaped,  but  was  shortly  recaptured,  and 
served  until  1863. 

Soon  after  his  discharge,  he  joined  Procopio  and  Soto,  both 
noted  bandits,  and  aided  these  worthies  in  their  many  enter- 
prises throughout  California,  until  Soto  was  slain  in  a  fight 
with  Sheriff  Harry  Morse,  of  Alameda  county.  Vasquez  mod- 
estly attributed  bis  own  many  escapes  to  his  courage  (mi 
valor),  as  he  said  he  was  ever  ready  to  fight,  though  he  always 
endeavored  to  avoid  bloodshed. 

Along  with  some  members  of  his  band  he  now  organized  a 
raid  on  Tres  Pinos,  which  is  here  given  in  full  by  Mr.  A. 
Snyder  :  — 

"About  5  o'clock  p.  si.  of  August  20,  1873,  Adon  Leivaand 
one  Gonzales  came  into  my  store,  as  they  had  .lone  at  other 
times,  and  bought  some  articles,  and  paid  for  them.  They 
hang  around  the  store  until  about  sundown,  at  which  time 
William  Burnett  arrived  with  the  New  Idria  stage,  which 
arrived  half  an  hour  early  that  evening.  I  then  changed  the 
mail  and  stepped  outside  to  see  the  stage  off.  In  five  or 
six  minutes  after  the  stage  left  for  New  Idria,  Vasquez 
Chaves,  and  one  Moreno,  appeared  in  front  of  the  store  on 
horseback,  armed  with  revolvers  and  rifles.  They  alighted 
from  their  horses  and  tied  them  to  the  fence,  close  up  to 
the  store  porch,  at  the  same  time.     I  watched  them  closely 
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as  they  were  hotter  Mined  than  when,    oo  other  occasion*, 
the  same  parties  had  riated  my  More,  porehaaed  ■_■ 
for  them  and  went  away.     I    noticed  while  they  were  tying 
their  horses,  that  Chaves  had  a  lot  of  rope  in  hi~ 
pocket      They   eyed   in-  very  closely  while  they  we 
their    horses.      Just    then    Mr.    Lewis    Smith,    a   neighbor, 
re  an.l  called  for  a  broom.     I  told  him  that 

I    ,li.l    not  like  the  looks  of  those   fellows.     In   a   '"' 

after,  Vasquez  came  up  to  me  an.l  inquired  for  >  letter  for 
b  name      I  then  Btepped  behind  the  desk  to  look 

for  a  letter  for  the  name  called  for.    At  the  aa time  I  h<  m  I 

,saytwo  or  three  times,  in  an  audible  tone  of  voice, 

..|,;1V  down  "     I  did  nol  find  any  mail  for  the  na called  for, 

and  turned  around  to  tell  him  there  was  none,  when  I       i  mi 
clerk,    Mr.    John    Engrath,   and  Mr.  Smith,  and  Mi    II  ..... 

Hurry,  lying  on  the  floor,  and  right  across  the   r from  mo 

stood  Gonzales  and  Don  Leiva  with  six-shooters  open  on  me.also 
Moreno  standing  in  the  door  aiming  a  rifle  at  me,  and  teU- 
.„„,„„.  ,„,•,,,  i,jw„.  [did  not  lie  down  at  the  Bret  request, 
and  my  Bret  impulse  was  to  shoot  one  of  them  with  a  rifle  I  had 

Within  my  reach,  it  having  hut  one  load  in  it.      1  then  tl ghl 

of   my  family  in  the   adjoining  building,  and  that,  should  I 

Sl tone  of  them,  they  would  kill  me  anyway,  and  perhaps, 

my  family.    They  then  spoke  to  me  again,  with  veng and 

tnM  „„.  if  [  did  not  lie  down  at  once  they  would  blow  the  top 
of  my  head  off  right  where    I  was  standing,  at  the.  same  tune 
Qrawing   a   bead    on  me.     I   need   not  tell  how  large  those 
cylinders  looked  to  me  at  that  moment,  but  will  say  that  they 
seemed  to  enlarge  every  moment.    Taking  all  things  into  consid- 
eration,  I  submitted  and  lay  down  behind  my  desk.   An.l  right 
here  I  must  acknowledge  that  it  was  the  most  trying  thing  I 
ever  did  in  my  life;  but  to  save  my  own  life  and  that  of  my 
family,  I  submitted  and  told  them  to  help  themselves.    Vasquez 
,,„,„  tied  my  hands  very  tightly  on  my  back,  laid   me  on 
„1V  face,  and  covered  me  all  over  with  a  blanket.     They  then 
tied  my  clerk,  tying  his  hands  on  his  back,  and  his  fee 
to  his 'hands;  they  laid  him  on  his  face,  and  then  they    led 
Mr    Smith's  and   Mr.  Hurry's  hands  on   their  backs.     Then, 
before  pilfering  the  store  and  our  pockets,  Vasquez  made  a 
few  remarks,  as  follows  :  -Boys,  I  am  sorry  to  treat  you  m 
this  manner,  but  if  I  was  to   turn  out  to  make  inv  living  by 
work,  and  the  people  should  find  out  who  I  ain,  they  w0U  d 
hang  me  inside  a  week's  time.     And  the  only  way  I  have  to 
make  a  living  is  by  robbing  other  people,  and  as  long  as  other 
people  have  money.  I  will  have  my  share  of  it,  at  the  risk  of 
mv  life  "     And  he  further  stated  to  me  that  I  had  submitted, 
and  my  life  should  be  spared.     They  then  went  through  our 
pockets,  after  which   they  pilfered  the  store.     At  this  time  I 
heard  Mr.  Haley,  who  was  driving  a  four-horse  team  lor  Mr^ 
A  B  Gro»an,  calling  me  by  name  five  or  six  times.     I  dared 
not  answer.     They  finally  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a  six- 
shooter,  took  him  down  out  of  the  wagon,  tied  him  to  the 


fore-wheel,  and  took  what  sp:i  '"'" '" 

that  condition,  with  tl  '  lh""-"" 

ing  that  the  horses  would  star!,  he  worked  himself  loo 

remained  in  ■  Won.  that  they  might  ..... 

,,■„    Udng    untied      B,    this    time  a    Mr   Oonly,    his    wife 

I       Mr 

noffthovragon  and  brou 
[down ground;  al  the  lame  time  Mrs  Conly 

her  if  »he  didnol    quil      .reaming,  as   she  would he 

n    Mrs  Snyde,    co I    ol    hei    doo, 

iptoMrs  Conly.tookherbythehandandledh 

the ctellinghe,  to  h    q ' " 

b     ,.,  i      m,   Conlj  .littleboygol  down  ....  his  hand    and 

!. rawledacrc     theroad  olimbedal andwent, 

the  river  too '  the  neighbors     The  hostle.  ...   the   table 

w, fr ed  and  told  to  Hod The  boy.  nol  1 ug 

what  it  meant,  laughed  at  them     The:  hit  him  ovoi  th.  I 

.,„,,,  gun  then  tied  him  and  took  him  back  ol   the  barn, 


„,  i;,,i  i     OF    mi''  l     CITIZENS 

MV.Oeo. Redford,from  Qilroy,  with   a   four is   team, 

drove  up,  and  was  unhitching  his  team.  They  ordered 
,,;,„    ,„   he    down       I!-,  being  a    little  deaf,  may  uol  have 

,„„,,.,.,!,„„ I  them,  but  ran  once  around  his  wagon,  then 
into  the  stable,  wh.-n  they  shot  him  through  the  hearl 
it  this  moment  a  Frenchman,  who  had  stopped  for  the 
night  with  a  hand  of  sheep,  was  ..ear  the  barn  11-  knew 
them  and  they  knew  him.    They  instantly  shot  at  him,  teal 

in-  his  upper  teeth  out.      II-  ran,    i I  "*'"'  >'  ,"' """  M 

adjoining  field,  then  back  in  front  of  the  store,  and  thoy  after 

him    and    as   ho  jumped    the    fence    again,    up toe 

porch,  they  shot  him  through  the    breast.     I   heard  him    fall 

and  struggle  in  death. 

At  this  moment  I  heard  another  shot,  in  front  of  the  hotel. 

Mr   Leland  Davidson,  who  was  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  had 

been  sick    for    several  days,  and    was    not    aware    of     what 

was»oin»  on.      He  heard  the  shooting,    and  arose  from  his 

chair  went  to  the  front  door,  and  had  it  partly  open,  when 

his  wife  ran  in  from  the  back  part  of  the  house,  screaming  to 

her  husband  to  close  the  door,  stating,  at  the  same  tune,  that 

robbers  were  robbing  the  store.     She  ran  up  to  her  husband  . 

and  reached  her  arm  over  his  shoulder  in  the  act  of  closing  the 

door     At  this  moment  Vasquez  appeared  in  front  of  the  door 

and  instantly  raised  his  rifle  and  fired  through  the  door,  the 

hall  enteric  Mr.  Davidson's  heart.     He  fell  back  in  his  wife's 

arms  and  expired  in  a  moment.     They  then  came  into   the 

store     took   me  up   and   took    me  to  the    room  where  my 

family  was     They  ordered  me  to  have  my  wife  hand  over  all 

the  money  that  was  in  the  house.     Mrs.  Snyder  told  them  she 

would  if  they  would  spare  her  husband's  life.     They  told  her 
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that  h«r  husband  had  ■intuited   v>  their   request,  an<l  his  life 

should  In  ,j.-ir.  -i      After  getting  what  m 

tarted  Kick  to  the  store  villi  me    On  the  way 

back,  Chaves  end  V.t 

Spaniel.     Vwquez  finally   toM   him.  in    English,  that    he  was 

Captain  of  thin  barn),  an<l  that,  a^   I    hi  l   my  life 

•hook!    \»;   SftTod.     They    then    ti>ik    in.     hack    to  the  store. 

laid  me  down  on  my  side,  with  my  haii  i  ick,  and 

i  m.-  witli  a  blanket* after  which  th  I  pack- 

ir  bona*  with  goods  My    hands, 

having    bam    tied    ^.   tight,  at   this    tut j-  painful; 

M  up  to  my  shooldei 
'•j'  them,  for  the  third  time,  to  loosen  the  ropes  around 
my    wrists,  as   they   were   tied  so  tight  that   the   ropi      cut 
ores   "ii  my  wrists   for  two 
afterwards.]     Vasquez  finally  came  to  me  and  exam 

rop      1    said    they  were  too   tight      He  loosened 

them   for  me,  and  I  thanked  him  kindly  for  doing  so,  as  it 
afforded    me    great    relief.     They  then   took    down   sardines 

i  1,  and  .'In ■..■-<■,  ;in<)    ate  a  heai ty  sitppiT. 
\  LSQUEZ    BEQUEST!  D  TO    II  t  it  it  V. 

1  told  them  I  wished  thej  would  hurry,  as  I  had  not  had 
my  supper,  and  was  hungry.  They  replied  that  they,  also, 
were  hungry,  and  would  not  leave  until  they  got  through  fat- 
ing their  lunch,  When  they  had  finished  eating,  Vasquez  told 
tin  in  to  go  to  the  stable  and  bring  away  all  of  the  good  horses, 
which  they  would  drive  ahead  of  them.  The  robbers  took  eleven 
horses  out  of  the  stable  and  drove  off  with  them,  two  of  them 
being  my  own.  They  shot  and  killed  one  Mind  horse  that 
was  ui  the  Btable.  I  was  robbed  of  about  six  hundred  dollar.-,' 
Worth  of  goods,  two  horses,  about  $430  in  coin,  my  watch,  and 
weapons.  It  was  supposed  that  they  got  about  $1,200  in 
coin  from  all  parties  altogether.  The  robbers  then  left,  and  we 
all  arose  to  our  feet,  and  Mr.  Smith's  boy,  not  being  tied,  untied 
his  father,  and  his  father  untied  the  rest  of  us.  I  at  once  went 
to  where  my  family  was,  and  found  them  all  safe.  I  then  went 
into  Mr.  Davidson's  room,  and  found  him  dead,  and  his  wife 
lamenting  over  him.  I  returned  to  the  store,  where  I  found  the 
Frenchman  lying  on  his  back,  dead,  on  the  store  porch.  I  took 
a  lantern,  went  to  the  barn,  and  found  George  Redford  lyin^ 
on  his  face,  dead,  on  a  pile  of  hay  in  one  of  the  stalls.  The 
next  morning  found  us  surrounded  by  some  two  hundred  of 
the  neighbors,  who  had  learned  of  the  robbery  and  murder. 
During  the  shooting.  Mrs.  Snyder  and  Mrs.  Sam  Moore,  who 
were  in  the  house  at  the  time,  had  forethought  enough  to  lie 
flat  down  upon  the  floor  in  order  to  escape  the  bullets  that 
were  Hying  around." 

Thus  ends  the  robbery  at  Paicines.  as  given  by  A.  Snyder. 

Vasquez  started  with  his  band  for  Elizabeth  Lake,  Los 
Angeles  county,  and  while  on  the  road,  succeeded  in  seducing 


the  wife  of  Adon  Leiva  his  Lieutenant  .  The  latter  caught  the 
pair  in  ■•.and  -wearing  revenge,  proceeded  at 

once  to  Los  Angeles,  where  he  surrendered  himself,  and  there- 
after furnished  the  officers  with  much  valuable  information 
regarliiu'  the  methods  pursued  by  Vasque 

Soon  aftef  this,  assists  1  Only  by  his  new  Lieutenant,  I  'haves, 

he    robbed    thl  <  '"Votes  Holes  Station,  on  the  (  tweiiH 

is  I,  capturing,  in  all,  sixteen  men  from  whom  they  took 

two  hundred  dollars  in  money,  besides  watches,  jowelry  and 

pistols 

His  OPERATIONS   AT  BAN   QABRIEL. 

llr-  ti.-.i  a.-i  of  importance  was  at.  Sun  t  iahriel.  where,  on 
April  16,  1874,  he  and  his  band  visited  the  house  of  Alexander 
Repetto,  disguised  as  sheep-herders,  and  tying  Itepetto  to  a 
tree,  compelled  him,  under  pain  of  instant  death,  to  sign  a 
check  on  Temple  &  Workman's  bank,  Los  Angeles,  for  eight 
hundred  dollars.  A  nephew  of  Etepetto's  was  then  dispatched 
to  Los  Angeles  to  get  this  cashed  and  was  warned  that  at  the 
fixsl  symptom  of  treachery  his  uncle  would  he  killed.  Upon 
arrival  at  the  bank,  the  boy's  manner  excited  suspicion  and 
ih  bank  officers  detained  him  until  he  told  why  the  money 
was  needed  bo  urgently.  Sheriff  Rowland  at  once  organized 
a  posse  and  started  for  the  mission,  but  the  boy,  by  hard  rid- 
ing across  country,  reached  there  ahead  of  them,  paid  the  ran- 
som and  released  his  uncle.  The  robbers  fled,  and  when  not 
more  than  a  thousand  yards  in  advance  of  the  officers,  robbed 
John  Osborne  and  Charles  Miles  of  Los  Angeles,  whom  they 
met  in  a  wagon ;  then  away  again  and  marie  good  their  escape. 
This  was  the  last  exploit  of  Vasquez. 

For  a  long  time  Sheriff  William  R.  Rowland,  of  Los  Angelas 
had  been  quietly  laying  plans  for  his  arrest.  Again  and  again 
the  game  had  escaped  him,  but  "it  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no 
turning."  Early  in  May,  1874,  he  learned  that  "Vasquez  was 
making  his  head-quarters  at  the  house  of  "Greek  George," 
about  ten  miles  due  west  of  Los  Angeles,  toward  Santa  Monica, 
and  not  far  from  the  Oahuenga  Pass. 

The  house  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  was 
built  of  adobe,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  L,  the  foot  of  the  letter 
being  toward  the  mountain  range,  and  the  shank  extending 
south.  Behind  the  house  ran  a  comparatively  disused  road 
leading  from  San  Vicente  through  La  Brea  Rancho  to  Los 
Angeles.  In  front  of  the  house  a  small  bunch  of  willows 
surrounded  a  spring,  and  beyond  these  a  vast  rolling  plain 
stretched  westward  and  southward  to  the  ocean. 

A  window  in  the  north  end  of  the  building  afforded  a  look- 
out for  many  miles.  Other  windows  in  like  manner"  com- 
manded the  remaining  points  of  the  compass.  The  middle  sec- 
tion of  the  shank  was  used  as  a  dining-room,  and  a  small  room 
in  the  southern  extremity  as  a  kitchen. 

It  was  well   known  that  Vasquez  had  confederates  in  Los 
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IS* 


Angeles,  who  kept  him  constantly  posted  as  to  all  plana  laid 
for  his  capture.    Thi  utmost  secrecy  «i< 

v.    The  morning  of  Thursday,  May  15th,  waa  deter- 
mined ••II  for  making  the  attack,  and  during  the  preceding  day 
„  the  Sheriffs  party  were  taken  one  by  oik  to  a  ren- 
on  Spring  itreet,  near  Seventh.    To  di 
it  waa  determined  that  Sheriff  Bowland  should  remain  in  Loa 

Angel,  ..  and  the  attacking  for ight  in  all   waa  pi 

of  the    tinder    Sheriff    Mr     \.  on.    The 

;„i„,    v.-,,v:  Major  II   M.  Mitchell   attorney-al 

law  of  I.  ''"■  !   "  "'''•''  ''''  ";""~ 

(policeman), M    E  Rogers  ofthePalace  ialoon  .    B  v  Hartley 
(Chief  of  Poliee).D.  K.Smith(a   citizen),  and  Mi    Beers  of 
San  Francisco,  special    correspondent    of  the  San    I 
OhrmwUs)     The    party    were   armed   with  rifles,   ibol    guns 
(loaded  with  sings),  and  revolvers. 

\i  1:80  a.  a.  they  started,  and  by  i  o'clock  had  arrived  at 

Uajo,  Mitchell's ranch,  aituatod  up  a  small  canon  nol  far 

from  the  house  ,.l'  I.lrc,k  George.     Here  Mr.  Johns.,,,  left   a 
portion  of    his  party  while   with   the   resl   he  climbed  the 
mountains  to  reconnoiter.    A  heavy  fog  el   first  obscured  all 
objects  bufcas  this  lifted,  they  could  discern  a  horse,  an  wei 
I,,!,  ffl  appearance  to  that  usually  ridden  by  the  bandit,  picl  eted 

oearthehouse.    Twice  a  man  resembling  Values  c 

of  the  dwelling,  and  led  this  horse  to  the  spring,  then  hack 
a»aiu  and  re-picketed  him.  Soon  a  second  man,  believed  to  he 
the  bandit's  Lieutenant  (Chaves)  went  in  pursuit  of  another 
horse,  and  the,,  Mr.  Johnson  prepared  for  action. 

VASQDEZ    SOBBOUNDED. 


His  two  companions  (Mitchell  and  Smith)  went  in  pursuit 
,lf  „„.  man  ,;is(,  Seen,  while  he  returned  to  the  bee  ranch,  mar- 
shalled his  forces  and  prepared  to  attack  the  house.  Just  at 
this  moment  (providentially  it  would  almost  seem)  a  high  bo 
wagon  drove  up  the  canon  from  the  direction  of  Greek  0.  Tge  . 
house  In  this  were  two  natives,  and  the  Sheriff's  party  at 
once  clambered  into  the  wagon  and  lay  down,  taking  Witt. 
then,  one  of  these  men.  The  driver  they  commanded  to  turn  Ms 
horses  and  proceed  back  to  Greek  Georges  house, driving  as 

01 thereto  as  possible,  and  promising  him  that   on  the   least 

si„„  of  treachery  they  would  shoot  him  dead.    He  obeyed  his 
uTstrucion,  and  in  a  short  time  the  house  was  reached  and 

surrounded  .  ,. 

Vs  the  party  advanced  upon  the  door  leading  into  the  din- 
ing-room, a  woman  opened  it  partially,  then,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  them,  slammed  it  to  with  an  exclamation  of  affhght. 
They  burst  in  just  in  time  to  see  Vasquez  spring  from  the  table, 
wnere  he  had  been  eating  breakfast,  and  through  the  narrow 
kitchen  window,  in  the  end  of  the  house  facing  south.  As  he 
Went  through  officer  Harris  fired  on  him  with  his  Henry  rifle, 
and  as  he  rushed  for  his  horse,  shot  after  shot  showed  him  the 


neap       throwing   op  h 
■  toward  the  party  and  surrendered  saying 

von    hav                                                >  »  '<  •'    f""U""    "   "  "" 
myownfwll      I'm  gone  up       IN *« 

.„„.  Mitchell  and  Smith  went   after,  and 

,|  arms  all  of  lha   latest  , 
and  finesl  workmanship,  were  found    in    the  hot 
I  in  Los  An 

I  to  1  «  \n ""!  I'1""'1  '"  J"u 

Here  be  received  the  best  of  licel  treatment,  and 

dyflashwound "!      Bueh  maudlin 

wa     i    p  uded    on   him    bj  woek-hoaded    women 
while  he  remained  in  Los  Angeles  jaiL 

His  last  victim,  Mr  Rape '  SanOabriel  callod  to     ae 

He,  the  usual  salutations,  Rapotto  remarked       I  have 

called,  signer,   to  say   that  so  far  as  I   am  coi rned,   you 

can   settle  that   little  account  with   God  almightj      I 

„„    „ard    feelings    against  you,  none   whatever."     Vas, i 

returaed  his  thanks  in  a  mosl  impn    live  manner,  and  I 

to  speak  of  repayment,  when  Rapotto  inte ,1    U ■•"■ 

nIdonote:r.pect  to  be  repaid      [  gave  it  to  you  to  save  fu i 

t, Ie,butl  beg  of  you,  if  you  ever  res peral to 

repeat  your  visit  at  my  house," 
■■Ah.  seflor,"  replied  Tasquez,  "If  I  am  so  unfortunal 

suffer  conviction,  and  am  compelled  t idergo  a  short  term 

of  imprisonment,!  will  take  the  earliestop] mltj  to  reira 

burse  you     Seiior  Eapetto,  I  am  a  cavalier,  with  the  heart  of 

aeavalierl     Toeoy aioHero,  i l<*» <"' '"''"' 

'/,.,.„.'■'    This  with  the  most  impressive  gesture  and  laying  his 

hand  upon  his  heart. 

He  was  taken  to  San  .lose,  and  tried  for  murder.  Being 
found  guUty,  he  was  there  hanged  March  I II.  1 875. 

Several  others  of  the  band  were  captured  and  sent  to  San 
Quentin.  Some  were  shot  by  officers,  and  the  whole  hand 
was  thoroughly  broken  up. 


VASQOEZ'a  OWM  aOCOUMT. 

In  reply  to  questions  of  a  press  reporter,  Vasquez  gave  the 
following  account  of  himself,  substantially:— 

•  I  was  horn  in  Monterey  county,  California,  at  the  town  of 
Monterey,  August  11,  1835.  My  parents  are  both  dead.  I 
have  three  brothers  and  two  sisters.  Two  of  my  brothers 
reside  in  Monterey  county,  one  unmarried  and  one  married  ; 
the  other  resides  in  Los  Angeles  county  :  he  is  married.  My 
sisters  are  both  married  ;  one  of  them  live,  at  San  Juan  Ban- 
tista  Monterey  county,  the  other  at  the  New  Idria  qmckailver 
mines  I  was  never  married,  but  I  have  one  child  in  this 
county  a  year  old.  I  can  read  and  write,  having  attended 
school  in  Monterey.  My  parents  were  people  in  ordinarily 
good  circumstances,  owning  a  small  tract  of  land,  and  always 
had  enough  for  their  wants.     My  career  grew  out  of  the  cir- 
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.   which  I  was  ntmronded.     as  I  grew  op  to 

manhood.  I  wm  in  the    habit  of    attending  balls   and  partial 

"'aJifortiianr.,  into  which  the    Americans, 

then   i.  themaelvei  an.i 

q  in.  ii  nsi.lv.  monopolising  the  dai 

Tbiswai  at-. in   1852      \    ipiril   -f  hatred  anil 

took   potasanon   of  Hi*-      I  had   numerous   fights  in 

of  what  I  1- .  ay  righti  and  those  "f  my 

.,,.,,      i'Sj.    officers  were  continually  in  pursuit  ol  me 

iilv   deprived  "f   the 

social    right**   that  belong  Jo   perpetually   was   I 

involved  in  ii.  .  thut  1   al   length  determined   to 

mntrj  and  di  I     i      I 

iii.-r  :i  small  band  ol  i  i  Hendo- 

I    i  kiah,  and  beyond   Falls  \  alley      Even 

here  I  was  nol  periui  imp  Che  officers  ol 

■.!    me  out  in  I  '■  rove  to 

drag  me  before  the  court*     1  alwayB   n  isl  I  went 

ther  and  told  her  thai   I  intended  to  com nee   a 

different  [if...     i  asked  for  and  obtained  her  blessing,  and  at 

.  mi n  I    the   career   of   a   robber.     My  firs!       ploil 

l  in  robbing  some  peddlers  of  money  ami  clothes  in 

\lnHinw  niiinty.       My  tn-xt   was  tin'  eapnuv  au-1  ioI.1>»t\    of  ji 

stage  coach  in  the  name  county.  I  had  confederates  with  me 
from  the  first,  and  was  always  recognized  as  leader.  Robbery 
after  robbery  loll" Wi-il  .-mcIi    ulher  as    rapidly  as    eireum  I'm.-.' 

allowed  until,  in  1857  or '58,  I  was  arrested  in  Los  ongele  foi 
horse-stealing,  convicted  of  grand  larceny  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary,  and  was  taken  to  San  Qnentm,  ami  remained 
there  until  my  term  «<f  imprisonment  expired  in  L863      Dp  to 

ii„.  in I   my   conviction  and    imprisonment,  1  had   robbed 

wagons,  houses,  etc.,  indiscriminately,  carrying 
on  my  operations,  for  the  most  part,  in  daylight,  sometimes, 
however,  visiting  houses  after  Jark. 

LEADS    A    FEARFUL    LIFE. 

'After  my  discharge  from  San  Qnentin,  I  returned  to  the 
house  of  my  parents,  and  endeavored  to  lead  a  peaceable  and 
hones!  life.  1  was,  however,  soon  accused  of  being  a  confed- 
erate of  Procopio  and  one  Soto,  both  noted  bandits,  the  latter 
of  whom  was  afterwards  killed  by  Sheriff1  Harry  Morse,  of 
Alameda  county.  1  was  again  forced  to  become  a  fugitive 
from  the  law  officers  ;  and.  driven  to  desperation,  left  home  and 
family,  and  commenced  robbing  whenever  opportunity  offered 
1  made  but  little  money  by  my  exploits.  I  always  managed  to 
avoid  arrest.  I  believe  I  owe  my  frequent  escapes  solely  to 
my  courage  (mi  valor),  I  was  always  ready  to  fight  when- 
ever opportunity  offered,  but  always  endeavored  to  avoid 
bloodshed. 

■  •  I  know  of  nothing  worthy  of  note  until  the  Tres  Pinos 
affair  occurred.     The  true   story  of  that  transaction  is   as  fol- 


tom    ]    together  with  four  other  men,  inclnding  Chai 
Internal    and   one  Lain   who  is  now  in  jail 

..,,  opportunity  to  testify,  he  having  turned  State's 
distance  of  Tree  Pinos     1 
...   oi  the  |mrt>    Leiva  included,  to  thai  points  mak- 
ing Leiva  the  Cap!   in      I   instruct  I   them  to  take   o  drink. 
,.     ..    with  the  number  of 

menu id, and  wait  until  I  came     1   bold  thorn   uol  to  use 

any  violence,  aa  when  1  arrived.  I  would  bo  the  judge,  and  if 
anybody  had  to  be  shot  1  would  do  the  shooting  Winn  I 
arrived  there  with  ('have-,  however,  i  found  three  men  dead. 
and  was  told  that  two  of  them  were  killed  by   Leiva,  and 

I     of   the    party    named     Romano;    the    rest    of 

the  men  in  the  place  were  all  tied  I  told  Leiva  and  his  com- 
panion thai  they  had  acted  contrary  to  my  orders,  that  I  did 
Q0|  wish  to  remain  there  long.  Leiva  and  his  men  had  aol 
curt  i  monej  enough  for  my  purpose  and  1  told  a  woman,  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  men  who  were  tied,  thai  I  would  kill  him  if  she 

did  not  procure  funds.      She  did    so,  and  we   gathered    up  what. 

■ I    and  clothing  and  provisions  we  needed,  and  started  tor 

Elizabeth  Lake,  Los  Angeles  county. 

ins    EXPLOITS    IN    TDLABE  COUNTY. 

"I  went  to  King's  River  iu  Tulare  county  where,  with  a  parly 
of  eight  men  besides  myself,  1  captured  and  tied  up  thirty-five 
men.  There  were  two  stores  and  a  hotel  in  this  place.  I  had 
time  to  plunder  only  one  of  the  stores,  as  the  citizens  aroused 
themselves  and  began  to  show  fight.  The  numbers  were 
unequal  and  I  retired.  I  got  about  eight  hundred  dollars  and 
considerable  jewelery  by  this  raid.  I  went  from  there  to  a 
small  settlement,  known  as  Panama,  on  Kern  River,  where 
myself  and  party  had  a  carouse  of  three  days,  dancing,  love 
making,  etc.  El  Oapitan  Vasquez  was  quite  a  favorite  with  the 
sehoritas.  It  was  well  known  to  the  citizens  of  Bakersfield, 
which  is  only  two  or  three  miles  from  Panama,  that  I  was 
there,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  my  capture  ;  but  the 
attempt  was  not  made  until  I  had  been  gone  twenty-four 
hours.  They  then  came  and  searched  the  house  in  which  I  was 
supposed  to  be  concealed.  When  I  left  Panama,  I  started  for 
the  Sweet-water  mountains,  and  skirted  their  base,  never  trav- 
elling along  the  road,  but  keeping  along  in  the  direction  of 
Lone  Pine.  I  returned  by  the  way  of  Coyote  Holes,  where  the 
robbery  of  the  stage  took  place.  Here  Chaves  and  myself  cap- 
tured the  diligencia  and  sixteen  men.  Chaves  held  his  gun 
over  them  while  I  took  their  money  and  jewelry.  We  got 
about  S200  and  some  pistols,  and  jewelry,  watches,  etc.;  also  a 
pocket-book  belonging  to  Mr.  James  Craig,  containing  about 
310,000  worth  of  mining  stock,  which  I  threw  away.  One 
man  was  disposed  to  show  fight,  and  to  preserve  order  I  shot 
him  in  the  leg  and  made  him  sit  down.  I  got  six  horses  from 
the  stage  company,  two  from  the  station." 


SPANISH  RODEOS,  OR  CATTLE  GATHERINGS. 
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Rodeos,  or  Cattle  Gatherings. 

As  EAELV&n  (he  first  settlement  of  California,  cattle  were  in- 
troduced from  Spain  and  Mexico  But  little  attention  wai 
paid  to  milk  or  butter;  cattle  of  every  description  and  age  ran 
wild  together.  They  soon  multiplied,  and  in  groat  turds  grazed 
upon  the  hills  and  roamed  over  the  valleya  They  wi 
only  for  their  liides  and  tallow,  u  there  was  no  market  for  the 
meat.  For  many  yearn  this  was  the  chief  article  of  export 
and  commodity  of  trade.  Whole  herds  were  slaughtered  upon 
the  fields,  the  liides  and  tallow  carried  away,  arid  the  carcass 
left  where  the  animal  was  slain. 

These  cattle  resembled  wild  beasts  of  the  forests  more  than 
cows  ;  they  were  generally  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  drab  color, 
with  large,  dark  circles  around  the  eyes  and  nostrils;  long.alira 
legs,  and  as  lank  as  a  hound  and  swift  as  a  deer. 

There  was  on  all  tlio  cattle  ranches  a  time  set  apart  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  generally  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  for  the  purpi  m 
of  collecting  the  cattle  in  order  to  overlook  and  count  them, 
and  to  brand  the  young  ones  with  the  mark  of  the  ranch,  and 
perform  certain  other  operations,  as  well  as  to  accustom  them 
to  take  the  fold  and  prevent  them  from  running  wild. 

This  was  called  a  rodeo  after  the  old  Spanish  custom,  and 
was  a  holiday  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ranch  and  its 
vicinity.  Numbers  came  from  great  distances  to  assist  and 
collect  their  cattle. 

METHOD   OF   CAPTURE. 


On  an  occasion  of  this  kind  the  cattle  were  driven  into  a 
largo  ring  fold  at  a  wide  opening  on  one  side.  This  was  after- 
ward all  closed  up,  except  a  small  door  left  for  the  cattle  to  be 
forced  out  at.  Those  to  be  operated  upon  wore  made  to  escape 
at  this  door  singly;  and  when  a  bull  found  himself  in  the 
open  Held  he  usually  made  off  with  the  utmost  speed,  pursued 
by  a  gang  of  horsemen  swinging  their  lassos  in  the  air,  and 
while  in  full  chose,  and  when  they  got  within  point  blank,  those 
foremost  throw  their  lassos,  some  round  the  horns,  others  round 
the  neek,  some  would  entrap  a  hind  leg,  others  a  fore  one. 
They  then  stop  short  their  well  trained  horses  and  the  buU 
falls  as  if  shot,  tumbling  heels  over  head. 

In  a  moment  he  is  secured  by  tying  the  lassos  round  his 
legs,  and  by  some  of  the  vaqueros  lying  down  on  his  head.  In 
this  state  the  wildest  bull  lies  perfectly  motionless  and  suffers 
whatever  operation  has  to  be  performed  almost  without  mak- 
ing an  effort  at  resistance. 

Says  L.  C.  Branch:  "I  have  seen  rodeos  at  my  father's  place 
on  the  Tuolumne  river,  though  when  quite  small,  yet  I  remem- 
ber the  circumstances  well.  People  would  come  from  all  over 
the  neighboring  country;  some  even  from  the  Merced  river, 
the  San  Joaquin,  and  Tuolumne." 


SPRING    RODEOS. 

Alwut  May  1st.  the  spring  rodtos  begin.      When  a  rodeo  is 

utd  when  the  rodeo 

will  bo  ropr. 

,ho  assist  in  the   work.      Roaming 

about  at  will,  the  cattle  of  different  owners  become  min 

thecour-    i  »nd  at  the  rodeo  they  mo  sorted  out  and 

stay  with  thl  DOthoi  ■'""' 

thus  any  confusion  of  ownership  regarding  them  is  prevented 

The  calves    belonging  to   the  range   ore  branded   while  thi 

rati*)  is  in  pro- 1.         CI md  calves  belonging  to  other 

ranges    are    then  driven   off   by   the  agents  of  thl 

Dae  rodeo  succeeds  another,  each  on  a  different  range, 

mull    all    the    cattle  have  Veil  sorted    out  and  claii 1    and    all 

,.,  branded  In  Urn  fall,  rodeos  arc  again  in  order 
Each  owner  has  his  own  private  brand  end  ear-mark.  Be  ide  i 
the  brand  and  ear-mark,  a  dewlap,  made  by  an  upward  or  a 
downward  cut  transversely  through  the  loose  skin  of  the  nock 
is  commonly  added. 

CATTLE   STAMPEDES. 

One  of  the  great  causes  of  loss  to  which  cattle  men  are 
liable,  is  stampeding.     This  is   a  danger  to  which   all   largo 
droves  of  stock  are  ever  subject.     Stampedes  are  caused  by  a 
sudden  fright  which  instantaneously  spreads  through  a  whole 
herd;  and  starts  them  off  iu  a  moment  on  a  mad,  headlong, 
resistless  rush  to  escape  from  some  imaginary  peril.  Stampedes 
usually  occur  at  night,  but  sometimes  in  the  day.     In  Paradise 
valley,  Nevada,  last  winter,  1,300  cattle  confined  in  a  number 
of  corrals  took  fright  one  night  and  broke  out  of  their  incis- 
ures, rushing  off  in  a  body.    A  number  of  them  were  killed  in 
uullies.     Many  were  not  recovered  for  weeks,  and  some  have 
not  yet  been  found.      They  were  fat  cattle,  ready  for  market, 
and  the  loss  to  their  owners  by    the  stampede  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  810,000.   Cattle  lose  enormously  in  weight  by 
a  stampede,  and  are  left  in  a  very  bad  condition.     It  requires 
months  to  again  fit  them  for  market.     And  having  once  stam- 
peded they  are  liable  to  do  so  again  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion.     They  do  not  recover  from  the  original  fright  for  weeks, 
the  wild  run  leaving  them  in  a  state  of  nervous  exhaustion. 
Cattle  will  stampede  even  when  yoked  to  wagons.     In  1819 
sixty  teams  of    cattle,  five  yoke   to  a  team,    all  drawing 
emigrant  wagons,  stampeded  on  the  Sweetwater,  in  Colorado, 
and  ran  seven  or  eight  miles  before  they  came  to  a  halt. 
Horses  and  mules  are  also  subjected  to  stampede.     As  might 
be  supposed   from  their  well-known  eccentricity  of  impulse 
and  tenacity  of  purpose,  mules  make  a  worse  stampede  than 
either  horses  or  cattle.     When  a  large  band  of  mules  stampede, 
they  go  so  far  and  scatter  over  so  much  country  that  a  large 
loss  usually  results. 
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Financial  and   Statistical  Table. 
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